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REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 
No. IX. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH. 
Part II. 


Tuat was a striking moment, that 
was an auspicious hour, in the ro- 
mantic history of Louis Philippe, 
when, standing on the sea-girt coast 
of his own well-beloved Normandy, 
whilst the golden rays of an early 
autuninal sun shed their beauteous 
colourings on the peace-approaching 
squadron of Great Britain, the mo- 
narch received with grace, dignity, and 
admiration, the young and charming 
queen of our own glorious isles! 
Ah! little did he think when a 
wanderer in Switzerland, a teacher 
of mathematics in a mountain col- 
lege, a pedestrian exile in Scandina- 
Via, or, at best, an outlaw in Ame- 
rica, when the name of Orleans was 
a reproach and a by-word, and when 
to harbour him was almost an of- 
fence in Europe, when none could 
cherish and none would love him; 
—not that he did not possess 
merit or virtue, magnanimity or 
courage, but that none dared to 
acknowledge his possession of those 
virtues; little did he then imagine 
that the day would arrive when he 
should rule over the destinies of 
France, and when the ships of that 
“ Britannia” who still “rules the 
waves,” should anchor at peace in 
the quiet waters of Tréport, conduct- 
ing to the shores of that land the 
young, noble, daring, active, ener- 
getic monarch of the British empire. 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. CLXVI. 


No one can describe but Louis 
Philippe himself, the light which 
fell upon his brow, when he beheld, 
with rapturous emotions, the graceful 
figure and the oft-described form of 
his “ fair cousin.” The roar of the 
artillery had music in it for his ears, 
since it announced to him that his 
wise and enlightened policy was ap- 
preciated; that his honour and fidel- 
ity were prized ; that his alliance was 
sought for and valued; that his sa- 
crifices for peace and order were 
known and estimated; and that so 
satisfied were the people, the govern- 
ment, and the monarch of Great 
Britain, with the King of the French, 
that the queen herself had come to 
receive the kiss of friendship and 
esteem from the French king, to . 
hold out the hand of a sincere friend- 
ship to the French people, and to sit 
side by side in the chateau of the 
Orleans family, thus recognising the 
monarchy of the barricades, the re- 
volution of 1830, the charta of the 
new dynasty, and disarming all en- 
vious, jealous, or unkind spirits, by 
carrying herself, as a gentle dove, 
not merely an olive-branch of peace, 
but even planting on the French 
soil the olive-tree itself. Long, 
long may it grow! May it be culti- 
vated, watered, defended by French 
honour, gallantry, and truthfulness! 
May there cease to exist any other 
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rivalry between the subjects of Vic- 
toria and those of Louis Philippe 
than that noble rivalry of who shall 
be pre-eminent in encouraging the 
cause of peace, order, progress, na- 
tional happiness, individual improve- 
ment, and the extension of civilisation 
and truth ! 

And that was a striking moment, 
too, in the life of our gracious and 
graceful sovereign, when, casting her 
eyes back on the placid waters, on 
which were to be seen the “ St. Vin- 
cent,” the “ Caledonia,” the “ Cam- 
perdown,” the “ Formidable,’ the 
“ Warspite,’ the “ Grecian,” the 
* Cyclops,” the “ Tartarus,” and the 
* Prometheus,’ she could point the 
King of the French to the “ wooden 
walls of old England,” but, at the 
same time, throw herself, her consort, 
and her retinue, into the arms of the 
French monarch, of his admirable 
family, and of his courteous and 
hospitable people; and, with the 
lightness and freshness of youth and 
of hope, tred with delight the shores 
of that Normandy, endeared to all 
lovers of history by so many glorious 
and interesting recollections. 

“ Gop SAVE THE Queen !”"—Yes! 
“Gop sAVE THE QureEN!” were the 
first notes which greeted her as she 
landed in France. Those notes she 
knew right well. Often had they 
been played and sung in her hear- 
ing! Often had they called forth in 
her presence expressions of the most 
devoted loyalty! But it was a happy 
thought — it was a joyous mode of 
welcome —to greet her in a stranger 
land with the first song of her child- 
hood, the old national anthem of her 
native shores. Oh! how her young 
heart must have beat with joy when, 
calling to recollection the history of 
past days, and remembering the lee 
and sanguinary wars of other times 
between the French and the British 
empires, she now beheld the rival 
flags no longer rivals, floating in 
peace and friendship in the same 
breeze, and herself the bearer of a 
magician’s wand, for she carried with 
her the emblems of respect, confi- 
dence, and amity. 

These, these are the fairy scenes 
in the wide world’s history! They 
are few, brief, and far between; but 
their results extend to ages, and 
stand forth to successive generations 
like mighty monuments of civilisa- 
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tion ; shewing where restless ambi- 
tion ceased to agitate, where rival 
nations ceased to suspect and to hate, 
where wise and enlightened states- 
men took their stand for truth and 
for civilisation, and thus help on the 
history of man, and rescue human 
nature from the oft too- merited 
charge of selfishness, pride, and want 
of sympathy with fellow-men. 

That being must, indeed, have but 
a sorry and a limited view of public 
events, who does not perceive in the 
late visit of the house of Brunswick 
to the house of Orleans an event re- 
plete with good, and big with joyous 
hope and bright anticipation. For 
does he not see in it the union of 
western and constitutional Europe 
against any policy hostile to right 
and to freedom which northern 
powers might be disposed to establish 
or promote? And does he not see 
in it the security and permanency of 
Belgium as a neutral state—a neutral 
but effectual barrier against aggres- 
sion and insult? And does he not 
see in that interchange of kindly 
looks, affectionate sympathies, and 
national respect, a security against 
the predominance of a Bourbon po- 
licy in Spain, and against the esta- 
blishment ef a clashing policy to- 
wards Portugal, as well as against 
any unworthy or illiberal and intole- 
rant spirit in the South Seas? And 
does he not perceive in it a pledge 
that French policy as to Algeria will 
not be such as would require from 
us either protests or loud complaints, 
menaces or hostilities? Two of the 
most honest, well-principled, and ad- 
mirable men, have met—we mean M. 
Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. The 
Queen Victoria was accompanied by 
the “ Travelled Thane,” and M. Gui- 
zot, with his unostentatious manners, 
simple and charming tastes and feel- 
ings, and irreproachable life, was 
there, to receive, with gentlemanly 
urbanity and statesmanlike dignity, 
our secretary of state for the foreign 
department. ‘Tell me not that such 
an interview was nugatory. Tell me 
not that it will have no effect on the 
political or commercial relations of 
the two countries. Tell me not that 
all the charms of our youthful mo- 
narch, and all the high-minded cour- 
tesy and affability of her justly es- 
teemed consort, have produced po 
effect on the French court, the French 
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ress, the French government, or the 
Seale people! ‘Tell me not that 
the visit was one merely of ceremony, 
or of court friendship, or simply of 
pleasure and amusement. No! it 
was much more than this. The mere 
fact of the visit, which was asked by 
the one, and consented to by the 
other, was in itself a great event. To 
ask for a visit, and to pay it, shewed 
how by pacific, honourable, unam- 
bitious, and straightforward policy, 
Louis Philippe had gained the confi- 
dence of the British Conservatives. 
It proved that they had not forgotten 
the pains which the French king had 
taken to preserve the revolution of 
1830 from the excesses and barbari- 
ties of the revolution of 1793. It 
proved they remembered that Louis 
Philippe, in order to preserve the 
peace of Europe, had refused the 
crown of Belgium, though offered 
to his son the Duke of Nemours; 
that, from the same worthy motives, 
he had withdrawn his troops from 
Ancona, as well as from the walls of 
Antwerp, the moment the citadel 
had surrendered ; and that he had, 
year after year, kept under, even at 
the risk of his own life, and of the 
lives of his sons, that spirit of ag- 
gression, conquest, and war, which, if 
it had not been repressed, must have 
involved Europe in years of blood- 
shed, rapine, and desolation. Do not 
tell me that this was no national act 
of respect or confidence paid by the 
Queen of Great Britain, but that it 
was simply a personal mark of re- 
spect and confidence. In constitu- 
tional states this is not the course or 
order of proceeding. In absolute 
monarchies, the imperial or the mo- 
narchical will is every thing. In 
limited or constitutional monarchies 
the royal will is directed by public 
opinion. Not the ever-varying, un- 
stable, and inconsiderate opinion of 
the multitude, of the thoughtless and 
ill-informed, but that calm, quiet, 
deliberate voice which is heard and 
obeyed, because it is the voice of 
reason, of national respect, and of 
public principle. 

It is a glorious sight to behold the 
flush of joy and delight, proceeding 
from kindred hearts, and expressed in 
kindred smiles‘or tears, at first inter- 
views or at second meetings, where 
recollections of the first are vivid and 
delightful. Such were the interviews 
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of Albert and Victoria, after years of 
youthful separation! It is a glorious 
sight to see old veterans in the pub- 
lic cause, once rivals, afterwards 
hoary-headed contemporaries, meet 
again on neutral ground, and ex- 
change those hearty congratulations 
which wise and good men will offer 
to each other in after years. Such 
was the interview to which Soult and 
Wellington were parties, when the 
hero of Toulouse met the conqueror 
of Waterloo in the metropolitan ban- 
queting-room of the citizens of Lon- 
don. But it was even a finer sight 
than these, when the young queen of 
a mighty empire, herself full of love, 
light, life, hope, peace, and joy, quit- 
ted for a while the shores of her own 
much-loved empire, to do homage to 
the venerable monarch of a great and 
a neighbouring nation; and, in the 
presence of other queens and other 
princes, to ratify the bonds of alli- 
ance and friendship which at present 
exist, and to give, besides this, a moral 
guarantee for the future to both go- 
vernments and to both people, to 
both dynasties and to both empires, 
that slight causes should not be al- 
lowed to disturb the mutual relations 
of Great Britain and France. But 
there was more than even this. The 
visit of our monarch to the chateau 
of Eu is a pledge that our relations 
with France shall neither be station- 
ary nor fruitless. ‘The French people, 
sensitive sometimes almost to absurd- 
ity, are accessible to the most tender 
sympathies, and the most noble and 
generous aspirations. Talk as the 
republicans may in some of their 
journals, the smiles of the queen 
were not without their value — for 
they have disarmed the bitter spirits 
of the ultra-nationalists in spite of 
themselves. Talk as they may of 
France assuming an attitude of sus- 
picion and of distrust—but the French 
are as susceptible of acts of confidence 
and affection as they are of distrust 
and méfiance—our commercial rela- 
tions will be influenced by our poli- 
tical alliances; and the chambers of 
peers and deputies will rightly feel 
that, when the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain landed at ‘Tréport, to render 
homage to the French government 
and king, the nation was not forgot- 
ten; and that the French were thus 
appealed to to form with us a yet 
closer and more compact alliance. 
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I have thus commenced the second 
part of the life of Louis Philippe ; 
not that the events to which I have 
referred have any connexion what- 
ever with the portion of the history 
of that great man to which I am 
about to direct attention, but because 
events of such a nature as these are 
worthy of being most distinctly re- 
ferred to and commemorated in the 
pages of Reeina. In future years, 
when the historian shall take his pen, 
and, searching through the periodical 
literature of our present times, shall 
turn to the journals which were 
contemporary with these transactions, 
he may, perchance, record that whilst 
Fraser's Magazine would yield to 
none in a love of national grandeur, 
independence, and dignity, nor to any 
in a desire to see all the old alliances 
of Great Britain maintained, and a 
profound respect for vested interests 
exhibited, as well as an adherence to 
existing and long-signed treaties dis- 
played ; and that, whilst it delighted 
at all times to contemplate the old 
governments, laws, and traditions, of 
bygone days, as well as those ancient 
monarchies and empires whose foun- 
dations are almost as old as the 
world, which sprang from the deluge ; 
yet that it hailed with delight this 
visit of Britain’s queen to the monarch 
of the Gauls, and saw, in that visit, 
the triumph of a wise, enlightened, 
pacific, and truly statesmanlike and 
Conservative policy. Honour to the 
King of the French! and honour to 
the Queen Victoria!—but honour, 
also, to Lord Aberdeen and to M. 
Guizot! 


The Duke of Orleans. 


There is an incident in the life of 
the then Duke of Orleans belonging 
to the period at which I had arrived 
when I closed the first part of this 
monarch’s extraordinary memoirs, 
which I had forgotten in my nar- 
rative. It is the following :—Whilst 
engaged as professor of mathematics, 
geography, and the French and 
English languages, at Richeneau, his 
conduct was so exemplary, his views 
so elevated, and his principles so 
worthy of one of his age and position, 
that, without knowing him to be 
either the Duke of Chartres or of 
Orleans, the inhabitants of that spot 
felt so sincere a respect for both his 
talents and virtues, that they elected 
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him to be their deputy to the As- 
sembly of Coire! True, indeed, the 
reception by him at that moment of 
the heart-rending intelligence of his 
father’s execution prevented him 
from carrying into effect their highly 
complimentary intentions, but his 
majesty has always preserved a strong 
feeling of gratitude and affection for 
old Helvetia. 

The day had at length arrived 
when, with knapsack on his shoulder, 
with staff in hand, and with a desire 
to increase his knowledge by travel- 
ling, and to obtain peace and repose 
from the dreadful agitations of western 
and of central Europe, he sallied 
forth, with a faithful French servant 
named Baudoin, to attain the objects 
he had thus in view. How often in his 
quiet family circle at Neuilly in after 
years did the duke converse with 
his friends and children relative to 
this expedition! He had originally 
intended at once to proceed to Ame- 
rica; but, on arriving at Hamburg, 
his pecuniary resources were so small, 
and his aunt, the Princess de Conti, 
on the one hand, and his old and 
faithful friend, Madame de Genlis, 
on the other hand, so unable to 
assist him, that he came to the 
resolution of wandering over the 
regions of the north. Accustomed 
to brown bread and a draught of 
cold water, to a hard mattrass, a 
very little wardrobe, and to a variety 
of other privations, he proceeded 
with a small letter of credit to Co- 
penhagen, procured passports for 
himself, for Baudoin, as well as for 
his sincere friend Count Montjoie, 
and hastened, as economically and as 
rapidly as he could, to the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. I remember to 
have met in Switzerland at the pretty 
villa of a lady, formed to grace, 
adorn, and elevate the circle of her 
family and friends, of which she was 
the centre, an ingenuous, able, and 
delightful old Swiss gentleman, M. 
de Bonstetten. Endowed with an 
admirable memory, enriched by great 
acquirements and by classical and 
historical knowledge, this most agree~ 
able and well-informed man was 
received with delight into the best 
circles of Europe, and never failed 
to enliven and enchant all who 
listened to him. I connect his name 
with this portion of the life of Louis 
Philippe, because he related to me 
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two anecdotes of the subject of this 
sketch which may be relied on, and 
which are worth preserving. Whilst 
at Hamburg on one occasion, an old 
refugee, a bad specimen of a good 
race, openly insulted him, and, ac- 
costing him in the public streets, 
demanded, “ What right the son of 
a regicide had to meet the victims of 
his father’s atrocious conduct, and 
why he did not hide his head in 
obscurity or the dust?” The young 
duke, who was unprepared for this 
unprincipled and ungentlemanly at- 
tack, fell back a few paces, regarded 
his adversary with a look of stern 
dignity, and then said, “ Sir, if I have 
either offended or injured you, I am 
prepared to give you satisfaction ; 
but if I have done neither, what will 
= one day think of yourself for 
aving insulted in a foreign land a 
— of fallen fortunes, and an 
nonest and independent young man?” 
The wretched creature who had so 
insulted him stole off to his hiding- 
= whilst some standers-by, who 
nad understood the colloquy, ap- 
plauded the young and courageous 
exile. 

On another occasion at Hamburg 
the young duke, appealed to for relief 
by a former dependant on the bounty 
of his father “ Egalité,’ but who had 
rushed from Paris to save his life, 
and had arrived at the city in question, 
the duke explained to him that his 
means were so limited, and his ex- 
yectations of assistance so scanty, that 
ne really had not the power of doing 
all he could desire for one whom his 
father and mother had regarded with 
respect and pity. “ But,” added the 
duke, “I have four louis left, take 
one of them; when I shall replace it 
I know not; make the best use you 
can of this, we live in times on 
we must all economise.” The poor, 
exiled, disconsolate old man was so 
struck with this proof of generosity, 
and of filial respect for the object 
of his father’s and mother’s bounty, 
that he declined receiving so much as 
one out of four louis from the prince’s 
hands; but the duke took to flight, 
and left the grateful but unhappy 
exile weeping with gratitude and 
J9Y- 

At Copenhagen the duke was bet- 
ter known, but was freed from the 
sort of surveillance almost every where 
exercised over him before he arrived 
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in that city by the emigrants who 
seemed to pursue expressly to tor- 
ment him. The Castle of Kronen- 
burg, the Gardens of Hamlet, and 
the Sound at Helsinbourg, were all 
visited by him, and he thence pro- 
ceeded to Sweden, and found himself 
in the midst of a most hospitable and 
endearing people. Géttenburg and 
Lake Wener, the waterfalls of 
Géetha Elf, and the majestic works 
at Trollhathan, undertaken to con- 
nect the Gulf of Bothnia with the 
North Sea, were explored by the 
duke, who states, now that he is 
King of the French, that one of the 
first occasions on which he took a 
deep and abiding interest in under- 
takings of a large and national cha- 
racter, was when regarding that 
effort of skill and industry. Thence 
he bent his steps to Norway, resided 
a little time at Frederickshall, and 
then proceeded to Christiana, where, 
in virtuous and useful occupations, 
he spent his days, devoting his time 
to moral, scientific, and philosophical 
pursuits. There is a curious circum- 
stance connected with his residence 
in Christiana which I delight to re- 
cord. The late M. Monod, se- 
nior, an enlightened French Pro- 
testant pastor, whose urbanity and 
Christian gentleness his successors 
and descendants would do well to 
imitate, was residing at that period 
in the Norwegian capital. Educated 
by Madame de Genlis to respect and 
honour the characters of all truly 
good men, the- young duke soon 
learned to estimate the merits of M. 
Monod; and although he did not make 
himself known to that good man, he 
discovered in him exalted rank, per- 
fect manners, and a virtuous mind. 
Their conversations often turned to 
the subject of France, and the pro- 
gress of democracy in that country, 
and on one occasion M. Monod in- 
troduced the character and conduct 
of the Duke of Orleans on the ¢apis. 
With that Christian moderation 
which distinguished the conduct and 
life of M. Monod, senior, he ob- 
served, “ I have been accustomed to 
hear much that is disgusting and re- 
volting of the late Duke of Orleans, 
but I cannot help thinking that he 
must have had some virtues mixed 
up with his evil propensities, for no 
reckless or worthless man could have 
taken so much pains with the educa- 
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tion of his children. His eldest son, 
I have been assured, is the model of 
filial affection as well as of all the 
virtues.” The duke felt his cheeks 
suffused with blushes, and M. Monod 
perceived it. “ Do you know him, 
then ?” asked M. Monod. 

“ Yes I do, a little,” replied the 
duke, “ and I think you have some- 
what exaggerated his praises.” 

The next time the venerable Pro- 
testant pastor saw the Duke of 
Orleans, was in his own palace at the 
Palais Royal! M. Monod was at the 
head of the Protestant Consistory of 
Paris, and was visiting the illustrious 
prince to congratulate him on his re- 
turn to his native country. When 
the ceremony was over, the duke 
called M. Monod aside, and asked, 
“ How long it was since he had 
quitted Christiana ?” 

“Oh! many years,” replied the 
excellent man; “ it is very kind of 
your royal highness to remember 
that I was ever an inhabitant of that 
city.” 

“Tt is more, then, M. Monod, than 
you remember of me !” 

“ Was your royal highness, then, 
ever an inhabitant of Christiana ?” 
asked the astonished pastor. 

*“ Do you remember M. Corby — 
the young Corby?” inquired the 
duke. 

* Most certainly I do, and I have 
frequently sought for some intelli- 
gence with reg rard to him, but could 
procure none.” 

“Then I was M. Corby,” replied 
the duke, and the rest of the con- 
versation can be easily imagined. 
To the hour of his death the duke 
was much attached to the admirable 
M. Monod, and some of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s affection for Protestant fami- 
lies, Protestant communities, and the 
Protestant clergy, can unquestion- 
ably be traced to the influence ex- 
ercised by that gentleman over the 
mind of his Christiana young friend. 

There is, also, a story told respect- 
ing the Duke of Orleans at this 
period which is less authentic, but 
more generally known than the pre- 
ceding. On one occasion he felt 
convinced he was discovered, and 
became much alarmed. The circum- 
stances were the following. During 
a country excursion with some friends, 
or rather acquaintances, he heard one 
of the party exclaim aloud at the 
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close of the day, “ The Duke of 
Orleans’ carriuge !” There was no 
carriage to be seen. The duke be- 
came embarrassed, but he endeavoured 
to conceal it, and asked the Nor- 
wegian gentleman why it was he 
called out for the Duke of Orleans’ 
carriage, “ What have you to do 
with him?” The gentleman, who 
was the son of a banker, replied that 
there was no other reason for making 
the exclamation than that when he 
was in Paris with his family, every 
evening as they were leaving the 
French opera he heard the people 
vociferating, “ La voiture de Mon- 
seigneur le Duc d’ Orleans !” 

Ah! how the times had changed! 
The popularity of former epochs had 
given way to low jests and to in- 
decent and brutal reproaches as the 
former idol of the “ canaille” was led 
away by them to the guillotine and 
to death! 

Drontheim and Hamersfeldt en- 
deared themselves to Louis Philippe’s 
remembrance by the courtesy of 
Baron Kroh at the former, and by 
the civility of the kindly Laplanders 
at the latter place; and to the in- 
habitants of that small and frozen 
spot the now King of the French has 
sent a large and handsome clock 
capable by its admirable workmanship 
of resisting the influence of the tem- 
perature, to be placed in the church of 
Hamersfeldt. These are the changes 
in the life of a man which no romance 
can equal, and no fiction can imitate. 
The wandering exile, poor, unknown, 
visits the snows of Lapland, and 
almost envies the arctic and mono- 
tonous repose of its inhabitants. That 
exile is afterwards the King of the 
French, sends forth to those regions 
scientific expeditions of discovery, 
and forwards to the dreaming, sleepy, 
inoffensive, but still only half-exist- 
ing Laplanders, a permanent memo- 
rial of his interest and esteem. 

Brought up by Madame de Genlis, 
to whom, at least, J will seek to do 
justice in this sketch of His Majesty 
Louis Philippe, wholly to disregard 
the luxuries of the table, to be in- 
different to ease, to sleep, to soft 
couches, to fine linen, and, indeed, to 
all the superfluities of life, the young 
duke never repined at the humblest 
meal, never complained of the most 
wretched fare, never reproached those 
who supplied him with the least 
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dainty provisions, thanked his God 
for his daily bread, laid up stores of 
information for coming years, and, 
although he had no right whatever 
to presume that he would ever be 
called to the throne, yet acted as one 
should do who was certain of such 
an elevation. 

Taught, likewise, to feel no fear, 
he visited on all occasions during his 
voyages and travels all that was in- 
teresting though surrounded by 
dangers ; and amongst other spots the 
whirlpool of the Maelstrom in the 
Gulf of Salten. There, indeed, it was 
that the lines of the poet could be 
realised :— 


‘* Like ships which do go down at sea, 
When heaven is all tranquillity.” 


Still his curiosity, his spirit of en- 
terprise, and his love of nature, were 
not satisfied, and Iceland bore the 
imprint of his steps on its mountains 
and its precipices, until on the 24th 
of August, 1795, he reached the most 
northern point of the olden world :— 


** Hic tandem stetimus nobis ubi deficit 
orbis.” 


Yes, there he was, the successor of 
Maupertius and Regnard,—there he 
was, the exiled prince, learning phi- 
losophy from observation, drinking 
in happiness from the contemplation 
of the works of God, studying nature 
on the largest scale, and even so- 
journing with poverty and want, 
when compared with the profusion 
which once surrounded him, in order 
that he might learn to be contented 
with his singular and precarious lot, 
and be led to trust in Him who 
had said, that man was of more 
value than many sparrows. And in 
order that his external aspect might 
not appear singular, and that he 
might be looked upon by the natives 
more as one of themselves than as a 
foreigner, he wore the houfte of the 
Norwegian sailors, inhabited the 
humble tent of the Laplanders, and 
identified himself with all their 
peculiar modes of existence. On foot 
and attended by some natives he 
re-crossed Swedish Lapland, de- 
scended to Toraco, passed to Abo, 
traversed a part of Finland to ex- 
amine on the spot the theatre of 
the last war between the Russians 
and Swedes under Gustavus III., 
and advanced to the river Kyméne 
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which separated Sweden from Rus- 
sia. But there he stopped; for though 
he was an ardent and enlightened 
traveller, he was above and before 
all a Frenchman ; and although no 
one could more heartily disapprove 
and deplore the excesses and enor- 
mities of the French Revolution than 
himself, yet as the animosity of 
Catherine IT. was not merely directed 
against the revolution, but against 
France herself, he resolved not to 
pass the Kyméne, but to visit Stock- 
holm, and remain at least where he 
would be free alike from the risk of 
the knout and from the chance of 
being sent to Siberia. 

At a court-ball in the Swedish 
capital his éncognito was put an end 
to by the French envoy, who recog- 
nised the prince; but, fortunately, 
that recognition led to no persecu- 
tion or unfortunate circumstance. 
Whilst sojourning in that part of 
Europe, he repaired to the ruins of 
Dalécarlia, visited the former place 
of concealment of Gustavus Vasa, 
descended into the famous copper- 
mines, associated with the honest 
peasantry, and examined that vast 
rock of Mora from which the same 
Vasa had harangued the Daleécar- 
lians, and excited them to march 
against the despotic and merciless 
Christiern. In the very same farm- 
house in which Vasa had taken re- 
fuge from the persecutions of his 
enemies, the Duke of Orleans found 
himself also an exile; and whilst 
Gustavus afterwards became the 
King of Sweden, the French prince 
is now the constitutional monarch of 
France. When these curiosities 
and objects of interest had passed in 
review before him, he returned once 
more by Copenhagen and Lubeck 
to the city of Hamburg. 

There is, however, a power and a 
vigour in the monarchical principle 
which democracy dreads, and from 
the influence of which it in vain seeks 
ever and anon to escape. So it was 
with the French Directory! Although 
Louis XVI. had been murdered, 
Marie Antoinette had suffered the 
same fate, Madame Elizabeth had 
been beheaded, and the eldest Duke 
of Orleans had ascended the revolu- 
tionary scaffold ; although the princes 
and princesses of the eldest and of 
the Orleans branch were either exiles 
or captives, still the fact that the 
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young Duke of Orleans was free, 

aunted the French regicides and 
all French revolutionists, and they 
could not believe that their new go- 
vernment could possibly be secure 
whilst in Europe he could range and 
wander without restraint. It was 
not a purseless and deserted exile 
they dreaded,—that was impossible ; 
Lut it was the force of the monarchi- 
cal principle, which in time was 
embodied. That was their terror 
and their political nightmare. The 
duke, on his return to Hamburg, 
found himself almost without pecu- 
niary resources, and knew not where 
to turn for assistance and protection. 
True, he had been offered distin- 
guished posts in the armies of foreign 
princes, but such offers he could not 
accept. His patriotism was as pure 
as his life was irreproachable. He 
preferred poverty and self-respect to 
opulence, rank, and a consciousness 
that he had forgotten the allegiance 
he owed, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, to his father land. 
And when, at a subsequent period of 
his eventful history, he was called on 
to ascend the throne of St. Louis, his 
friends and supporters pointed to his 
antecedents and said, “ He never 
iought against France! he never 
raised his arm against the liberties or 
independence of his country!” And 
but for such just and most efficient 
praise his majesty Louis Philippe 
would most certainly not now have 
been reigning in that country as 
King of the French. 

The Directory, in order to accom- 
plish its plan of procuring the expa- 
triation of the Duke of Orleans from 
Europe to America, resorted to the 
expedient of offering to his mother, 
the Duchess of Orleans, to remove 
from her property the sequestration 
which affected it, as well as to grant 
the liberation of her sons Montpen- 
sier and Beaujolais from their cap- 
tivity in the castle of St. Jean, at 
Marseilles, provided the whole three 
would embark for the United States. 
In the little town of Frederickstadt 
the Duke of Orleans was sojourning 
when news of these negotiations first 
reached him, and Mr. Westford, a 
Hamburg merchant, was the inter- 
vening party. The duke felt, when 
he received the application of his 
mother to consent to leave Europe 
for America, that to her he owed 
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this proof of obedience and respect ; 
and when ‘with that sentiment he 
connected the fact that his brothers, 
by his consent to depart, would ob- 
tain an immediate liberation from 
prison, he did not hesitate as to the 
course he should pursue. Besides 
all this, he knew that a refusal on 
his part would first be followed by 
more arbitrary measures against his 
mother and brethren; then by an 
active system of espionage exercised 
against himself; and, finally, by ap- 
plications from the then French 
government to foreign powers to 
surrender him into their hands, un- 
der threats of vengeance and war in 
the event of refusal. The negotia- 
tions with the Directory were con- 
tinued, the conditions were fulfilled, 
and on the 24th September, 1796, 
the duke took leave of Europe on 
board “ The America,” an American 
vessel, and after a narrow escape of 
capture, arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 21st October. 

The fate of his brothers, the Duke 
of Montpensier and the Count of 
Beaujolais, had long occupied the 
attention and excited the deepest in- 
terest of the Duke of Orleans their 
brother. He had often thanked God 
that the letters he had addressed to 
the former, in which he had in- 
veighed against the Terrorists of 
France, had been providentially de- 
stroyed by La Barre just a few mo- 
ments previous to the arrival of 
municipal officers to seize his bro- 
ther’s papers. Often, too, had he 
apprehended that blind and mad 
political fanaticism and crime would 
es demanded new victims, and that 
Beaujolais and Montpensier would 
have been condemned to an igno- 
minious death. When he heard of 
the death of the Duke of Byron, so 
true and devoted a friend to the Or- 
leans family, his heart also quailed 
within him, and he felt how few 
were now left in the wide world 
who could and who dared to raise 
their voices for the sons of him to 
whom they yet owed nearly all that 
they possessed of station and im- 
portance. 

Sometimes when travelling alone 
in the wild scenery of Scandinavia, 
his heart would sicken and sigh as 
he thought of the declaration of one 
of the sovereign people at Aix, made 
in the hearing of Montpensier, “Ah! 
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we have cut down the tree, the old 
trunk, but that is only doing half the 
work. We must cut up the roots, 
or the tree may be seen sprouting at 
some future time” And how often 
did he think of that wretched 
small cell of nine feet square into 
which his beloved Montpensier had 
been thrust, though no crime, either 
moral or political, could be laid at 
his door. Nor less often did he weep 
over that horrid scene, the descrip- 
tion of which had reached him, when 
the Convention, having ordered that 
all the Bourbons remaining in 
France should be at once imprisoned 
in the Castle of Marseilles, at the dark 
hour of midnight Montpensier’s cell- 
door was opened, a municipal officer 
desiring him to rise from his straw 
couch, dress, and descend without 
delay, and when he was thence con- 
ducted to the fortress of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, where his father 
Egalité, the young Beaujolais, the 
Duchess of Bourbon, and the Prince 
Conti, were all likewise incarce- 
rated. That was a striking moment, 
indeed, in the history of the Orleans’ 
family, and often did the young 
Duke turn to it with emotions of 
the strongest and most honourable 
nature. 

And how could he forget the 
question which was put to Mont- 
pensier, or rather the reproach ad- 
dressed to him, by one of the presi- 
dents of a revolutionary tribunal 
before which he was arraigned : 
“ You could not but have been well 
informed of the liberticidal inten- 
tions of your brother Louis Philippe, 
since you were always about him, 
and you ought to know that the 
moment you did not denounce him 
you became his accomplice.” Oh! 
10w did that threat, at once so cruel, 
insolent, and false, distress and 
annoy the Duke of Orleans! And 
how often did he apprehend lest the 
mere circumstance of Montpensier 
being related to him should be the 
cause, if not of his death, at least of 
bitter and unmerited persecutions ! 
And, finally, how his heart loathed 
the wretched, wretched tyrants who 
had condemned his two innocent 
brothers to separation as well as to 
confinement, and whose myrmidons, 
when appealed to by Montpensier, 
who asked with impetuosity as the 
bolts of his solitary cell closed heavily 
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upon him, “ Citizens, citizens! by 
what order, and for what offence, am 
I sentenced to be placed in this hor- 
rible dungeon?” received only for 
reply, “It is by the orders of the. 
Convention; and the duration of 
your imprisonment is wholly un- 
Seomat” 

At length the moment of deliver- 
ance arrived for the young, innocent, 
and unfortunate captives; and the 
Duchess of Orleans having consented 
to the expatriation of her - younger 
sons, the Directory gave orders for 
their removal from. Fort St. Jean, 
and for their immediate embarkation 
for America. To General Willot 
was confided the pleasing task of 
communicating to the young princes 
the news that they were once more 
to be free, and that that freedom was 
to have its value enhanced by the 
cheering fact of their elder brother 
being about to meet them on the 
shores of America. The Sth of 
November, 1796, at length arrived, 
and the brothers of Louis Philippe 
left the port of Marseilles for that 
far-distant land in which they hoped 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom and 
repose. Oh! how their young hearts 
leapt within them when General 
Willot asked of them in their me- 
lancholy prison, “ What would you 
say, young gentlemen, if I came at 
this moment to release you?” Mont- 
pensier afterwards described their 
sensations in the following graphic 
language: “ When the _ general 
pronounced the unexpected happy 
sounds, ‘ You shall quit this prison 
for ever, unless you desire to return 
to it,’ Beaujolais and myself looked 
steadfastly at each other, then, throw- 
ing ourselves into each other’s arms, 
began to cry, laugh, leap about the 
room, and to exhibit signs even of 
temporary derangement.” 

The past was, however, forgotten. 
Even the long voyage of ninety- 
three days, with all its ports and 
annoyances, seemed luxuries to 
them, and heartily did they thank 
God that they were once more spared 
to press to their hearts a brother 
whose virtues, even more than his 
relative ties, entitled him to their 
admiration and affection. 

That was another striking moment 
in the life of Louis Philippe when in 
the city of Philadelphia, surrounded 
by American citizens, himself living 
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in comparative retirement, but en- 
deared to General Washington and 
to the American government, he 
received into his arms, and welcomed 
with rapture to the stranger land, the 
brothers he loved so well, and who 
had suffered so intensely. There 
were they, the three sons of a de- 
ceased regicide, without titles, pro- 
perty, or home; without rights, or 
privileges, or any interests to de- 
fend; and possessing scarcely any 
thing more than the right to 
live, except, indeed, the good wish- 
es of all who became acquainted 
with their characters and who 
could appreciate their hearts. There 
was the Duke of Orleans, the chief 
of his small house, the master of 
his modest establishment, a model of 
private virtue and fraternal love, of 
respect for the government, at least 
“de facto” of the country in which 
his lot had been cast; there he was, 
expatriated only for his name, and 
condemned to poverty and disgrace, 
whilst his noble qualities entitled 
him to respect and love. “ We will 
not repine,” he said to Beaujolais; 
“we will do our duty, fear God, and 
have confidence in our fortunes and 
our courage.” 

It was in February 1797 that the 

meeting took place to which I have 
just referred, and of which Louis 
*hilippe often discourses with evi- 
dent delight. Small were their re- 
sources, frugal was their board, they 
lived wholly free from all ostenta- 
tion, visited the principal points of 
attraction in the northern states of 
America, and, accompanied by that 
dear, faithful, affectionate Baudoin, 
who had been the companion of the 
Duke of Orleans during many a long 
day of fatigue, heat, cold, and of in- 
sufficient supplies of nourishment, 
visited Baltimore, the falls of the 
Potomac, Alexandria, and Mount 
Vernon, where Washington received 
them with parental kindness and 
noble hospitality. With that great man 
the young dukes formed a friendship 
which was alike honourable to all 
parties, but which was eminently 
serviceable to the French princes. 
Letters of introduction were given, 
and many acts of courtesy performed, 
by the American general, and they 
profited greatly from his almost 
parental attention. 

Amongst the varied qualifications 
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of the King of the French none, per- 
haps, are more striking than his love 
of order. He has essentially an or- 
derly mind. All his pecuniary ar- 
rangements, all his distribution of 
property, all his expenditure, all the 
management of his estates, all the 
provisions made for his children, all 
the matrimonial negotiations he has 
entered into for them, —all his 
military plans, all his diplomatic 
measures, all his senatorial acts, all 
his conduct as a citizen, as a subject, 
as a son, as a brother, as a prince, as 
an exile,—all were stamped with a 
love and a principle of order. Thus 
it was in America, when possessed of 
but a very small income for the sup- 

ort of himself and his brothers, he 
Sout a minute account of the expen- 
diture of every dollar, and that ac- 
count is still in his possession. This 
oe of order it is which enabled 

im out of his civil list to found 
those glorious galleries of Versailles 
which are indeed noble memorials of 
his taste, of his love of the fine arts, 
of his just sense of all that is national 
and grand, and which will continue 
during many generations to add lus- 
tre to his great name, and to mark 
with just and deserved fame the age 
in which he flourished. Louis Phi- 
lippe has been accused of parsimony, 
of meanness, and of a love of money, 
not for the sake of applying it to 
great and wise ends, but of a love of 
money for the pleasure of hoarding 
up wealth. The charge is unjust. 
No prince has contributed more than 
the King of the French has done, of 
his own private wealth, to adorn the 
palaces, improve the parks and gar- 
dens, enrich the galleries and mu- 
seums, encourage the arts, manufac- 
tures, sciences, and agriculture, of his 
people. But he is economical, pru- 
dent, and just, as well as liberal, ge- 
nerous, and noble; and it is this 
union of excellencies which consti- 
tutes his grand characteristic of order. 

That was also another interesting 
moment in the life of Louis Philippe 
when, accompanied by his brothers, 
and placing their saddle-bags on their 
horses, in which they had deposited 
their wearing apparel, money, arms, 
and all other requisites for a pro- 
tracted journey, they embraced 
General Washington, and set out as 
pilgrims in search of knowledge and 
of improvement. “ We will know this 
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country well,” said the young duke 
on one occasion to Montpensier ; 
“who can tell but that it may one 
day become a powerful ally of our 
own beloved France? It has vast 
powers and a wide territory; and 
surely we shall live to see an end to 
exile, proscription, and the scaffold at 
home.” 

Louis Philippe possesses another 
virtue, which is frequently displayed, 
—the memory of the heart, or grati- 
tude. He forgets no favour, and will 
carry to the grave with him a sense 
of every kindness conferred on him 
by the Norwegian fishermen and the 
Lapland whalers, as well as by the 
humblest citizen of the United States. 
Thus the names of Law and Bingham, 
of Willing and Dallas, of Gallatin and 
Powell, are all present to his kindliest 
recollections ; and on many occasions 
in after years, when enjoying all that 
this world possesses of good at Neu- 
illy and in the Palais Royal, did he 
testify to hupdreds of American citi- 
zens the interest he took in them- 
selves and in their country. 

Winchester, Stanton, Abingdon, 
Knoxville, Nashville, Louisville, 
Lexington, Maysville, Lancaster, 
Zanesville, Wheeling, and Washing- 
ton, were respectively visited and ex- 
amined by the duke and his com- 
panions; and at last they remained, 
for some time, at Pittsburg. There 
the health of the Count de Beaujo- 
lais considerably suffered; and the 
effects of three years excitement, bad 
treatment, and imprisonment in the 
damp prison of Marseilles, began to 
display themselves. Then it was 
that the duke his brother proved all 
the tenderness of his character, by 
performing the duties of a nurse, and 
endeavoured to soothe his “dear 
Beaujolais” by his affectionate de- 
votedness and fraternal love. His 
own turn, however, soon after ar- 
rived, and at Bairdstown the party 
were detained in consequence of his 
illness. When Louis Philippe after- 
wards ascended the throne of France, 
he sent to that same Bairdstown a 
handsome clock as a memorial of his 
kind and generous recollection. Of 
General Neville and Judge Bracken- 
burg, whom he met at Pittsburg, 
the king relates some curious and 
amusing incidents; one of which, re- 
lating to the judge, is well worth re- 
counting. Conversing on one occa- 
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sion with that individual on the ad- 
vantage of living even under bad 
laws, provided they are written, 
known, and faithfully executed, than 
of living in a state of society where 
democracy in full riot sets up its own 
tribunals, and subjects its victims to 
its own caprices and decisions, often 
under the pretence of favouring po- 
pular rights and popular liberties, the 
judge looked severely, and then 
broke out as follows: “I guess that 
Nero was no better than Robes- 

ierre, nor Caligula than Marat; but 
it is quite true that obedience and 
submission might secure the people 
from the edicts of the one, whilst that 
very obedience and that very sub- 
mission would subject them to the 
vengeance of the other. Democracy 
without laws is the most horrible of 
despotisins.” 

‘That was again another striking 
moment in the life of the Duke of 
Orleans, when, after reaching the 
margin of the lake of Erie, arriving 
at Buffalo, and beholding Cattaran- 
gas, he found himself the compulsory 
guest of a tribe of the Seneca Indians. 
During his brief stay amongst them, 
or, rather, at his departure, a circum- 
stance occurred which evinced that 
cool, calm, collected mind for which 
the duke has ever been distinguished. 
His brother Beaujolais had lost, 
whilst among the tribe, a favourite 
dog. What was to be done? Cow- 
ardice would have said, “ We are but 
three,— they are a tribe; if they had 
not stolen the dog, he would have 
been with us still; and since they 
have stolen him, it is not probable 
they will return him.” But far dif- 
ferent was the conduct of the duke. 
With all the dignity of his character 
he returned to the tribe, sought out 
the chief, and demanded restitution ; 
and his resolution and sang froid se- 
cured the restoration of Beaujolais’ 
favourite and companion. 

To Buffalo, Fort Erie, and the 
Canadian side of the Falls of Niagara, 
the princes also proceeded, and dur- 
ing their approach to Niagara they 
visited the Chippewa Indians, and 
passed some hours in their extraor- 
dinary and original village. Louis 
Philippe often describes m graphic 
terms the curious appearance of their 
cavaleade as they entered this pri- 
mitive spot, and contrasts it with the 
splendour of a levee at St. James's 
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or a ball at the Tuileries; and then 
points out to his family and his list- 
eners how mistaken is the notion that 
men can only be virtuous or happy, 
useful or good, under one particular 
form of government, or subject to 
one description of forms, usages, and 
customs. 

The absent Mademoiselle Orleans, 
now that admirable Madame Ade- 
laide, to whom our brilliant young 
queen has of late been for the first 
time introduced at the chateau of 
Eu, was not forgotten by the Duke 
of Orleans or his brothers. From 
nearly every new spot and scene of 
importance and interest they wrote 
to her descriptions of scenery, man- 
ners, and life, and assured her of 
their unabated and abiding love. 
And as they wended their way, or 
sometimes lost their track through 
uninhabited regions, immense forests, 
and green savannahs, they conversed 
of their hapless and widowed mother, 
of their young and far-removed Ade- 
laide, of the scenes of their earliest 
associations, and ofthat France which, 
in spite of all the crimes of her go- 
vernment, and the fierce despotism 
of her rulers, was still the land of 
their birth, their family, and of their 
tenderest and dearest associations. 

That was another event ofa strik- 
ing character in the life of Louis 
Philippe when, whilst traversing the 
untamed domains of nature from 
Buffalo to Canandaigna, he met that 
persevering and admirable man Mr. 
A. Baring, who recently as Lord 
Ashburton has effected the treaty 
between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica which bears his name. Lit- 
tle did the exiled duke then think, 
whilst listening to the relation of the 
endurances he had had to submit to 
during his long and most wearisome 
journey, that at some future period 
1e, the young exile, would be King 
of the French ; and that during his 
reign Lord Ashburton would be se- 
lected by the British government to 
terminate differences with America 
which should have existed more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Unintimidated by Mr. Baring’s 
descriptions, faithful and correct as 
they were, the duke and his com- 
panions ascended the Seneca Lake, 
proceeded to Tioga Point, and during 
the last twenty-five miles of their 
journey each carried on his back his 
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own baggage. From Tioga through 
Wilkesbarre they proceeded to Phi- 
ladelphia; and, having visited the 
American Cincinnatus, travelled 
through several of the States, passed 
some days among the Cherokee 
Indians; and finally, in June 1797, 
regained Philadelphia. They had 
scarcely returned a month when the 
yellow fever broke out with violence, 
and they were counselled to follow 
the examples of all persons of re- 
spectability, and to leave the city. 
But this was impossible. Their 
means were nearly exhausted ; they 
had to wait for supplies from Eu- 
rope; to borrow, to beg, or to go 
into debt, the Duke of Orleans would 
not do; and with the utmost econo- 
my, therefore, he directed the do- 
mestic arrangements of their small 
establishment, until, in the autumn 
of the year just mentioned, they were 
enabled by the duchess, their mother, 
to proceed to the Eastern States. New 
York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire, and the Maine, they 
deliberately examined, and finally 
they arrived at Boston, the metro- 
polis of New England. 

That was a sad and sorrowing mo- 
ment for this group of affectionate 
and devoted sons, when, whilst stay- 
ing at New York, they learned for 
the first time, from the public papers, 
that after the eighteenth Fructidor a 
law had passed expelling from France 
all the members of the Bourbon fa- 
mily. “My poor mother, my be- 
loved mother!” exclaimed the Duke 
of Orleans; “she also is included in 
this unjust and severe decree! 
What has she done to France but 
love it, cherish it, plead for it, weep 
over it, suffer for it? We will 
speedily join her. She is gone to 
Spain! Dearest mother, thou shalt 
not remain sonless as well as a widow 
whilst we are alive!” From that 
moment their resolution was taken ; 
but how long it was before it could 
be carried into effect! England and 
Spain were at war. The communi- 
cations between the United States 
and the Peninsula were, therefore, 
either interrupted or dangerous, and 
many difficulties opposed themselves 
to the realisation of their filial enter- 
prise. 

The duke and his brothers arrived 
at New Orleans on the 17th of Feb. 
1798, having resolved to proceed 
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at once to Cuba. Whilst cross- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, they were 
met by an English frigate sailing un- 
der the republican flag of France. 
How singular a coincidence is this, 
that that tricoloured flag which was 
then the subject of horror and de- 
testation on the part of the duke and 
his brothers was afterwards the very 
flag which Louis Philippe adopted 
when called by the revolution of 1830 
to the throne of France. “ France 
readopts her colours with enthu- 
siasm,” said the Duke of Orleans at 
the Hotel de Ville; and yet, thirty- 
two years previously, with what very 
different feelings those colours had 
been beheld may be gathered from 
the following incident! When the 
frigate had discharged several guns, 
the vessel in which were the duke 
and his brothers came to, and soon a 
voice was heard, “ Come, my lads, 
you must follow us!” Poor Mont- 
ae was au désespoir. “God only 
snows,” he said, “where they are 
now about to conduct us; perhaps 
we shall have to sail round the 
world!” The duke of Orleans was 
not so easily intimidated; but, ad- 
vancing to the lieutenant of the fri- 
gate, said, “Sir, have the goodness to 
inform your captain that I am the 
Duke of Orleans; that my com- 
panions are my brothers, the Duke 
of Montpensier and the Count Beau- 
jolais, and that we are proceeding to 
the Havannah.” Captain Cochrane 
received them with politeness, con- 
veyed them safely to Cuba, and there 
landed them on the last day of March 
1798. 

The spirit of persecution against 
the Orleans family which had only 
for a while relaxed now again dis- 
played itself; and although in the 
Havannah, the duke and his brothers 
lived in the most regular, retired, 
and virtuous manner, not expressing 
any political opinions in public or 
even private, but confining them- 
selves to study and exercise; yet an 
order, dated from Aranjuez, the 21st 
of May, 1799, directed the captain- 
general of the Isle of Cuba no longer 
to allow the three princes to remain 
in that portion of the Spanish terri- 
tory ; but to send them immediately 
to New Orleans. During their four- 
teen months’ residence at Cuba their 
resources had been extremely limited, 
and their hardships ill fitting their 
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rank and real patrimony. But they 
did not repine at their lot, and waited 
with patience for the issue of events. 

The life of Louis Philippe is so re- 
plete with extraordinary coincidences, 
that one is struck at almost every 
new step of his existence with some- 
thing memorable and exciting. Lit- 
tle did he think when proscribed by 
France and Spain, and nearly the 
whole of Europe, and after having 
repaired to the Bahama Islands, and 
passed over to Halifax, where he was 
received by the Duke of Kent, the 
father of our beloved Victoria, that 
forty-three years afterwards he should 
receive at the old Normandy family 
chateau of his race the daughter of 
that same duke, who is now the 
queen of England. And little did 
he imagine, when her father shewed 
to him so much of honest politeness 
and unaffected sympathy, in the 
North American provinces, that he 
should have it in his power at a fu- 
ture period to return all the kindness 
and attention displayed to himself 
and his brothers, by greeting, in his 
best, most hospitable, and regal man- 
ner, the queen of England, and the 
eldest daughter of that Duke of Kent. 
Such are the chances and changes of 
this varied world! 

To England, the nation of the 
brave and the free, the duke and his 
associates now turned their attention, 
since wearied by the half-savage, 
half-civilised life of the North Ame- 
rican provinces, and disgusted with 
the shameful persecution to which 
the royal wanderers had been exposed 
at the Havannah, they now abandoned 
the hope of seeing their mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, in Spain; but 
resolved to proceed to Great Britain, 
and there adopt plans which should 
conduce to that result. For it is a 
fact which cannot be too broadly or 
fully stated, that the Orleans family 
both of the last and the present ge- 
nerations, were, and are, amongst the 
most affectionate and devoted of their 
class. Their family affection was and 
is boundless; and a better father, 
husband, and son, does not breathe on 
the earth than Louis Philippe. 

The Duke of Kent was applied to 
by the then Duke of Orleans to grant 
to himself and his brothers a free 
passage to England. With that re- 
quest his royal highness felt he could 
not comply without first obtaining 
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rmission from the government at 
1ome; and as the French princes 
were too impatient to leave America, 
and get back at least to the neigh- 
bourhood of Europe, to wait for the 
exchange of couriers, and the then 
often long passage to and from Great 
Britain, they embarked on board a 
small vessel for New York, and after- 
wards obtained in a packet-ship a 

assage for England. But who, save 
suis Philippe himself, can recount 
all the annoyances and vexations, 
deprivations and sorrows, to which 
himself and his brothers were ex- 
posed before they could secure their 
passage, so small were their re- 
sources ? 

They, whose private fortunes were 
immense, often found themselves 
without a dollar beween them, and 
knew not where to obtain the next. 
They arrived, however, at Falmouth 
in February 1800. That fond and 
faithful Adelaide had prepared the 
way by correspondence with the 
English government for their recep- 
tion; and the good and gracious 
George the Third directed that no 
impediment should be thrown in the 
way of their residence in or near 
London. 

The arrival of the three sons of 
“ Egalité’” at Twickenham was an 
event of some importance, not merely 
in the opinion of the diplomatic cir- 
cles of London, but also in that of 
the princes of the elder branch of 
the house of Bourbon. The emi- 
grants entertained, of course, a cor- 
dial hatred for the Orleans family, in 
consequence of the political principles 
and conduct of its late head. ‘This 
was natural; and it led to the sepa- 
ration of the eldest branch from the 
Orleans race up to the period at 
which I have now arrived in the 
history of Louis Philippe. That the 
brothers and the child of Louis 
XVI. should feel an aversion even 
to the offspring of “ Egalité,” can- 
not excite surprise. He had voted 
for the death of their brother and 
father, and that was a crime which 
could not be forgiven. But, in addi- 
tion to this, the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the young Duke 
of Orleans was placed at the 
time of the defection of Dumouriez, 
and his entire separation from the 
eldest branch of the Bourbons, as 
well as his known political opinions 
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being those of a constitutional and 
not of an absolute character, ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion and 
mistrust on the part of both the 
Bourbons and the emigrants. “ What 
is the object of the Duke of Orleans 
in coming to London?” was a ques- 
tion every where put, and which ex- 
cited great interest and attention. 
The next heir to the French throne 
was Louis XVIII. He was at Mit- 
tau. The Prince de Condé en- 
deavoured to wreak his vengeance on 
France for the cruelties and barba- 
rities inflicted on his race by war. 
The Count d’ Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., was residing in the 
British metropolis, and his abode 
was the rendezvous of those whe 
were the most determined opponents 
of the new ofder of things in 
France. Some were of opinion that 
the Duke of Orleans had secret ob- 
jects which he wished to accomplish ; 
that he desired to ascend the throne 
of France, or at least to prepare his 
way for so doing ; and that he had a 
party in France secretly at work for 
him. Others thought that his great 
desire wag to obtain the patronage of 
the British government in the event 
of a general peace, or of some other 
arrangement by which he might, 
with its aid, be put in possession of 
the Orleans family estates. Whilst 
those who knew him best were quite 
certain that he had only one straight- 
forward course in view, and that was 
to reside quietly in England, without 
listening to intrigues, or being mixed 
up in plots or conspiracies, to associ- 
ate with the English gentry, to “ bide 
his time,” to take his chance in coming 
events, and to be (as he hoped) one 
day again a prince and a gentleman 
in his own country. When he set- 
tled down in Seles his inten- 
tions were as honourable as_ they 
were open and public. He lived 
without ostentation and display; 
spoke but little of politics or political 
events; sought the society of the 
best English families; and would 
not on any occasion deviate from the 
line he had marked out of acting in 
a foreign country as a private indi- 
vidual, and not as a political person- 
age. 

During the absence of the Duke de 
Montpensier and the Count Beaujo- 
lais at Clifton, for the benefit of the 
health of the former, the Count 
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d’ Artois invited the Duke of Orleans 
to visit him at his residence in Wel- 
beck Street, Cavendish Square. That 
invitation was accepted, and led to a 
reconciliation with Louis X VIIL., by 
means of a correspondence, in whic 
the Duke of Orleans expressed his 
deep regret at the fatal vote of his 
father, and his own horror at the 
enormities perpetrated by the regi- 
cide factions in France; but, at the 
same time, ayowed that to the early 
and original principles of the Revo- 
lution of 1788, before they were 
stained by bloodshed and crime, he 
was as warmly as ever attached. It 
was on that occasion that the Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) 
reproached him with his “errors ;” 
and oh, strange coincidence! that 
same Charles X.*just thirty years 
afterwards, wrote to the same Duke 
of Orleans to entreat him to be- 
come regent of France, and to 
rule for, and in the name of, his 
grandson the Duke of Bordeaux, 
during his minority. How little did 
either the Count d’Artois or the 
Duke of Orleans think when, in 
February 1800, the former had re- 
proached the latter with his “ errors,” 
that thirty years subsequently the 
real “errors” of Charles X. would 
lead to his abdication; that he 
would himself apply to the Duke of 
Orleans to step between the eldest 
branch and the French people, as a 
sort of third party or hostage, and 
that the throne of the Capets should 
afterwards become that of the family 
of Orleans! ! 

Mr. Pitt soon satisfied himself of 
the purity of the intentions of the 
duke, introduced him to George the 
Third, who held a special levee to 
receive him and his brother, and, 
from that moment, they were invited 
during the whole of that season to 
the most elevated and fashionable 
circles. Still the eldest branch of 
the house of Bourbon was not satis- 
fied. The members of that branch 
desired to see the duke and his bro- 
ther at the head of an army with the 
“ Drapeau blanc” as their emblem, 
to announce their principles, march- 
ing against France. Numerous were 
the efforts made by the Count d’Ar- 
tois, by the Prince of Bourbon, and 
by the emigrants, to prevail on the 
duke to identify himself completely 
with the emigrant party ; but neither 
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their efforts, nor those of the court 
of Louis XVIII. in Courland, 
could prevail on the Orleans famil 
to follow their counsels ; and sian 
they associated with the eldest branch, 
and wished success to the cause of 
the Bourbons, they resolved not to 
become parties to a counter-revolu- 
tion. 

In order, then, to get rid of impor- 
tunities which were disagreeable, and 
to put an end to unprofitable nego- 
tiations, the Duke of Orleans re- 
quested Mr. Pitt to grant him and 
his brother a free passage to Minorca, 
hoping from that island to be enabled 
to pass over to Spain, and enjoy the 
long - desired interview with their 
royal mother. The duchess was then 
living in comparative comfort in 
Spain, since Buonaparte had caused 
her to receive a large portion of the 
produce of the sale of the Orleans 
estates. To her sons she was kind, 
attentive, and even generous; but 
the difficulties which then existed in 
the way of safely transmitting mo- 
ney were much greater than is gene- 
rally imagined. 

The voyage to Minorca was un- 
fortunate. ‘Time and money were 
consumed without any result being 
obtained. Although they arrived at 
the Spanish coast, so great was the 
aversion of the government of that 
country even to their names, that 
they were not allowed to proceed into 
the interior of the kingdom, and they 
returned to England without enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of an interview 
with their mother. They succeeded, 
however, by their correspondence, in 
prevailing upon the duchess to send 
for her daughter Mademoiselle, now 
Madame Adelaide, from Hungary, 
where she was then residing with the 
Princess of Conti, and to cause her 
to become her companion in her 
Spanish exile. Most unsuccessful 
were all the efforts of the French 
princes once more to clasp in their 
arms their beloved mother; and to 
England they returned, fully resolved 
to reside at I'wickenham in complete 
isolation, and the most retired and 
private manner. 

From this period, 1802, when, with 
but one servant the princes resided in 
England, living a life of seclusion on 
the banks of the Thames, to the year 
1807, when the beloved Montpensier 
was separated by death from the 
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Duke of Orleans, the days of the 
princes were calm and peaceful. The 
Duke of Orleans studied the consti- 
tution and laws of Great Britain; 
Montpensier distinguished himself as 
a painter; and Beaujolais watched 
with intense interest the affairs of 
France and of the Continent, and 
kept his brothers “ au courant” with 
the events of each day. They were 
indeed admirably formed for each 
other, and never was a brighter ex- 
ample given of fraternal affection. 
But, alas! the healths of both Beau- 
jolaisand Montpensier were too deeply 
affected by the imprisonment and 
sufferings of their earlier days ever 
really to recover; and, notwith- 
standing the best medical aid was 
resorted to, the Duke de Montpensier 
died, in his thirty-second year, at 
Salthill near Windsor, to the inex- 
pressible grief of his surviving and 
most disconsolate brothers. Of that 
prince much has been written of a 
commendatory nature, but not one 
word too much. He had a noble 
and tender heart, a fine elevated 
mind, a high sense of honour and 
virtue, and a great love of order, 
truth, and obedience. His ashes re- 
pose in that Westminster Abbey, 
beneath whose roof are entombed the 
great, the learned, and the good ; and, 
in 1829, when the present King of the 
French visited for the last time this 
country, he caused to be erected to 
the memory of his beloved brother a 
monument worthy of his name. 

The Count de Beaujolais soon fol- 
lowed, though in another land, his 
beloved Montpensier to the world of 
spirits. Prevailed on by the Duke 
of Orleans to accompany him to 
Malta, for the benefit of a milder and 
more genial atmosphere, they took 
up their residence at Valetta; but 
only a few weeks afterwards, this 
adventurous, refined, and courageous 
prince existed no longer. It was in 
the month of October 1808, that the 
Duke of Orleans truly found himself 
alone in the world; and although 
the members of the eldest branch 
had acted with much of kindness and 
sympathy, yet nothing could com- 
pensate him for the loss of two bro- 
thers with whom he had spent so 
many years of devoted and mutual 
love. Broken-hearted and alone, he 
now sought in change of scene some 
mitigation of his sorrows ; and having 
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received from Ferdinand IV., the 
King of the Two Sicilies, an invita- 
tion to visit himself and his family, 
he proceeded to his majesty’s do- 
minions, and landed at the port of 
Messina. 

At Palermo the Duke of Orleans 
was received with noble hospitality 
and affectionate sympathy, and there 
he became acquainted with that most 
admirable and amiable princess who 
is now the Queen of the French, and 
whose virtue, maternal and conjugal 
love, and unaffected piety, cannot 
possibly be too highly extolled. In- 
deed, te devotedness, her sweet 
counsels, and unbounded attachment, 
her good sense, admirable prudence, 
and yet cheerful and resigned con- 
duct on occasions of the deepest 
trial, and almost finheard-of anxiety 
and sorrows, have been to the duke 
and the king the charm of his life, 
and have rendered him one of the 
happiest of husbands and of fathers. 
Their views have so completely har- 
monised with regard to the education 
of their children; their domestic 
and family arrangements have been 
adopted so wholly with each other's 
full consent and approbation; and 
they have on all occasions so en- 
tirely acted in concert on all import- 
ant questions, that notwithstanding 
the various attempts made since 1830 
to assassinate the king and his off- 
spring, as well as the political con- 
vulsions of the kingdom and the 
deaths of two beloved children, her 
uniform and devoted love, pious re- 
signation, and practical religion, have 
made life almost charmful, and miti- 
gated the severity of their mutual 
sorrows, 

It was soon after the period when 
the Duke of Orleans first saw the 
princess Marie Amelia that Napoleon 
had decided upon becoming arbitrator 
between the King of Spain and his 
son Ferdinand, and had resolved to 
deprive one of the present, the other 
of his prospective right to the throne. 
He had formed the project of plac- 
ing the diadem of the peninsula on 
the brow of Joseph Buonaparte his 
brother. This led to the Peninsular 
War. The Queen of Sicily hoped 
that the moment would arrive when 
Napoleon might favour the claims of 
her second son prince Leopold, and 
besides which she hoped that the 
Duke of Orleans might be induced to 
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appear in the field and rally round 
him all the royalist emigrants. She, 
therefore, desired to postpone the 
marriage of her daughter with the 
Duke of Orleans until she should be 
perfectly convinced that Napoleon 
would despise her machinations. - 

That was a striking event, and an 
extraordinary moment in the life of 
Louis Philippe when in August 1808, 
prevailed on by the mother of his 
future wife and queen, he accom- 
panied Prince Leopold his future 
brother-in-law, to Gibraltar, in order 
to propose from thence to the senate of 
Seville to adopt the former as regent. 
Such a line of proceeding was so un- 
like his former prudent and wise 
policy, that nothing can explain its 
adoption |but the influence exercised 
over his mind by the mother of that 
princess to whom he so ardently de- 
sired to unite his future destinies. 
But although, for the moment, his 
mind had been unduly influenced and 
his heart had lent itself to the de- 
ception, it was only for a moment, 
and as soon as the duke had conferred 
with Lord Collingwood, this strange 
adventure was wisely terminated. 
The whole of the previous life of the 
Duke of Orleans supplied so great a 
mass of evidence that this momentary 
intrigue was not his own invention, 
that Lord Collingwood therefore took 
great pains to convince his royal 
highness that the project was sense- 
less, and had not the smallest chance 
of success. Convinced by the un- 
answerable arguinents of his lord- 
ship, the Duke of Orleans returned 
on board the “ 7'hunderer” to Eng- 
land, although, to gratify his future 
mother-in-law, he sent in a protest 
to the British government and a com- 
plaint against the governor of Gib- 
raltar, but pursued them no farther 
than was requisite to fulfil the pro- 
mise he had made to the Queen of 
Sicily. 

The project, long conceived, but 
so often frustrated by unexpected 
events, of once more beholding his 
venerable mother, he was now re- 
solved to prosecute until success 
should crown his efforts. He accord- 
ingly applied to the British govern- 
ment for permission to proceed to 
the Mediterranean and to correspond 
with the Duchess of Orleans, who 
was residing at Port Mahon; and he 
was on the very eve of embarking 
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when he had the happiness of meet- 
ing at Portsmouth (to which place he 
had proceeded for the purpose of 
finding out her abode) his beloved 
and devoted sister Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans. After a few days’ resi- 
dence in England, they left for 
Malta, and reached Valetta in Feb- 
ruary 1809. ‘To the Chevalier de 
Broval were intrusted the negotia- 
tions for an interview, but that mis- 
sion, unknown to the duke, as- 
sumed a political character, and 
the Duke of Orleans was ap- 
pointed to the command of acorps of 
the Spanish army destined to act on 
the frontiers of Catalonia. This 
measure, however, was_ instantly 
frustrated by Napoleon by the sud- 
den invasion of Andalusia by a 
a French force. The project, 
however, brought suspicion on the 
duke, and its failure deprived him of 
some of the fame he had acquired for 
his “ ability” and courage. 

At the court of the Queen of Sicily 
he was of course libelled by his foes, 
and his chances of success in his ma- 
trimonial projects became but small, 
when he determined on facing his ene- 
mies and on proceeding without delay 
to Palermo. There the frankness of 
his manners, the charms of his so- 
ciety and conversation, and the sin- 
cere and avowed attachment of the 
Sicilian princess for him, removed all 
obstacles, and the Duchess of Orleans 
having given her consent to the 
union, embarked on board an English 
vessel, and arrived at Palermo on 
the 15th of October, 1809. 

And was not that a memorable 
moment in the life of Louis Philippe 
when, after so many years of perse- 
cution, poverty, exile, and misery,— 
when, after having lost his Mont- 
pensier and his Beaujolais, his two 
faithful and devoted brothers, he 
once more pressed to his heart 
his beloved and long absent mo- 
ther? How sad had been her 
destinies! Her husband had first 
deserted her, and then had been put 
to death; her children had been 
banished from her; her property 
had been confiscated and sold; her 
own peaceful asylum at Figueiras had 
been laid in ruins by a Catalonian 
army; and she had become a miser- 
able wanderer on the face of the 
earth! But once more ere she died 
she beheld herself in the society of 
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two of her children, and one month 
after her arrival at Palermo she 
witnessed the execution of the mar- 
riage contract of her son and Princess 
Maria Amelia of Sicily. On the 25th 
of November of that year the illus- 
trious pair received the church's bene- 


diction in the old Norman chapel of 


the Palazzo Reale. “ The old 
Duchess,” wrote Lord Collingwood, 
“who is a delightful old woman, 
seems to have forgotten all her mis- 
fortunes (and they have been great), 
and is very happy in the choice 
which her son has made of a wife.” 

The marriage in question, if looked 
at solely from the point of time at 
which it was celebrated, and the 
then prospects both of Louis Phi- 
lippe and the Sicilian dynasty, was 
any thing but fortunate. For he 
was an exiled prince withont wealth 
or power, and she was the daughter 
of a prince who was compelled to 
seek safety in an insular port 
his dominions, protected, indeed, by 
the British navy, but, without such 
protection, weak and helpless. 

But a few months had passed over 
his head before the Duke of Orleans 
received an urgent solicitation on the 
part of the Spanish provisional go- 
vernment to enter the Peninsula, and 
the proposal was received by him 
with pleasure and adopted with de- 
light. Why was this? The struggle 
was between liberty and tyranny, ‘and 
involved the independence or the 
subjection of the Spanish nation. 
But the duke arrived too late (May 
1810), and he re-embarked, and 
sailed for Cadiz. 

The Duke of Wellington disap- 
proved of the invitation which had 
been sent to the Duke of Orleans, 
and anxiously hoped, for his own 
honour, that he would reject it. 
The Duke of Wellington also re- 
gretted the difficulties in which the 
misfortunes and the 
Spain had involved so amiable a 
person as the subject of this me- 
moir. More than this, the Duke 
of Wellington stated in a letter to 
Dumouriez, “I have often lamented 
the lot of the Duke of Orleans. He 
is a prince of the most estimable cha- 
racter, great talents, and deserved 
reputation ; he will one day prove a 
great benefactor to his unhappy 
country.” 

That the Duke of Orleans did not 
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go unbidden to Spain, and that the 
regency had pressed upon him the 
acceptance of the command of the 
troops, cannot be doubted ; but the 
Cortes supplanted the regency, and 
the Duke of Wellington sought to 
dissuade the Duke of Orleans from 
taking up arms against France, even 
in so noble and just a cause as that 
of Spanish independence. 

And, surely, that was an interesting 
moment in the life of Louis P hilippe 
when, on the 30th of September, 
1810, full of honest indignation at 
the conduct both of the regency and 
the Cortes towards him, he presented 
himself unbidden before that assem- 
bly, alighted at the principal door of 
entrance, and demanded to be heard. 
He was so; but the Cortes would not 
retract its decision, and three depu- 
ties waited on him to state that his 
withdrawal had become necessary for 
the safety of that very country he 
had arrived to defend. His protests 
were fruitless, his retirement was en- 
forced, and on the 3d of October he 
embarked for Palermo. 

On the Duke of Orleans arriving 
at Palermo in October 1810, he 
learned that on the 2d of the previous 
month his duchess had given birth to 
that noble prince the Duke of 
Chartres, and afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, whose premature and me- 
lancholy death all Europe and the 
civilised world have not yet ceased 
to deplore. Brave, generous, well 
instructed, amiable, chivalrous, loyal, 
and patriotic, the late Duke of Or- 
leans was the charm of every society 
in which he mingled, the idol of his 
family, and the hope of every man of 
sense and moderation in France. His 
admirable temper, his great good 
sense, his love of his native land, 
his moderate but well-guarded am- 
bition, his attachment to French con- 
stitutional institutions, his aversion to 
extreme principles and measures, and 
his excellent tact and discrimination, 
pointed him out as a man from whom 
France had much to expect, and the 
world at large much to hope. Fore- 
most in the field of battle when his 
country called him to attack her 
foes, he was, nevertheless, a lover of 
peace, of the fine arts, of his family 
circle, and of domestic life. He has 
left a widow who still sorrows for 
his loss as one who cannot be con- 
soled, but who will educate his chil- 
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dren with wisdom, love, prudence, 
and virtue. 

There is a story told of him in 
familiar circles which is not gene- 
rally known, but which is greatly 
to his honour and praise. On one 
occasion after the birth of the Count 
de Paris, a lady whose attachment to 
the Church of Rome was far greater 
than that of the late duke, expressed 
her fears that as his duchess was a 
Protestant, the count might receive 
some bias towards that religion. 
The duke listened with attention to 
all the observations of the illustrious 
lady, and then replied, “ The first 
thing necessary for a prince, in the 
days in which we live, is to be an 
honest man, and to love above and 
before all things truth; then to be 
prepared to live and to die for his 
country, and then to govern accord- 
ing to its laws and constitution. 
If my son does all this, I care not 
whether he be called a Catholic 
or a Huguenot. He will be in 
both cases an honest man, a good 
king, and I hope a true Christ- 
ian.” But to return to Louis Philippe. 

The then Duke of Orleans enter- 
tained some hopes that he might ob- 
tain employment and secure honour 
in the army of his father-in-law ; 
but the king and queen could never 
agree either upon the objects to be 
pursued, or on the mode of carrying 
them into effect. The queen insisted 
that the English were opposed to the 
restoration of Ferdinand to the throne 
of Naples, and her son-in-law in vain 
tried to persuade her to abandon the 
notion of rescuing Italy, and employ 
all her resources in defending Sicily. 
He urged her also to cultivate by all 
the means in her power the alliance of 
Great Britain. His advice both as 
to foreign and domestic policy was 
disregarded ; and the unfortunate 
revolution confirmed the accuracy of 
his counsels, and demonstrated the 
folly of the queen's decisions. The 
duke foresaw the approaching storm, 
lived with his duchess and the young 
Duke of Chartres in comparative 
seclusion, secured to himself and his 
family by his admirable conduct the 
respect and confidence of the Sicilians, 
and there remained not far from 
Palermo, a spectator rather than an 
actor, on the great arena of political 
contest, until aroused from his state 
of comparative indolence by the 
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thrilling news of the ABDICATION oF 
Navoreon ! 

That was another striking moment 
in the life of Louis Philippe when, 
on the 23d of April, 1814, he entered 
the Marine Hotel at Palermo, oc- 
cupied by the British ambassador, 
and received from him the startling 
intelligence that Napoleon had fallen, 
and that the race of the Bourbons 
was restored to the throne of their 
forefathers! Surprise, incredulity, 
amazement, were all marked on his 
countenance, and alternately he re- 


joiced at the result, whilst, as a French- 


man, he could not but deplore the 
defeat, disgrace, and subjugation of 
his country. And was not that a 
moment of the deepest and even in- 
conceivable interest when, on the 
18th of May, 1814, he re-entered 
that city of Paris in which his father 
had been guillotined amidst the ac- 
clamations of the populace, and in 
which barbarities and horrors had 
been perpetrated, which would have 
disgraced even the savages and can- 
nibals of New Zealand? Yet there 
stood the same Tuileries in which he 
had seen collected so much of pomp, 
and wit, and beauty, and gorgeous- 
ness, and all that was glittering and 
gay. And there stood the same 
palace of the Palais Royal, though 
debased and degraded by republican 
and imperial governments ; and there 
were the same Boulevards, conducting 
to that same Place de la Bastille, to 
which Madame de Genlis had con- 
ducted him to witness its famous 
demolition! “ Your highness was a 
lieutenant-general in the service of 
the country twenty- five years ago,” 
said Louis XVIII. when the duke 
was presented to him the day after 
his arrival, “and you are still the 
same!” Yes, there he was, standing 
in the same palace, bearing the same 
title, and yet once more destined to 
return to the shores of England, and 
seek the sylvan shades and retreat of 
Twickenham. 

There is a very curious fact con- 
nected with this portion of the lite of 
Louis Philippe which, when com- 
pared with another period of his his- 
tory, cannot fail to strike with inte- 
rest the reader. I allude to the fact, 
that Prince Talleyrand, who accom- 
panied Louis X VIII. to Compiegne, 
remarked to the king, “ that he saw 
no necessity for hastening the return 
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of the Duke of Orleans; that the air 
of Palermo agreed with him so well, 
that perhaps it would be best he 
should remain there.” And yet, 
when after a lapse of sixteen years, 
that same Duke of Orleans was 
raised to the throne of France, the 
Prince Talleyrand was amongst the 
first to do him homage, and nego- 
tiated with such ability with foreign 
powers the recognition of the Orleans 
dynasty, that he obtained its ad- 
mission into the family of European 
sovereigns! ‘This was a specimen of 
Talleyrand. Zealous for all, faithful 
to none; successful for all, sincere to 
none; ever true to the rising star, 
the rising sun, and the smiling for- 
tune ; and ever false to the sinking 
star, the setting sun, and to misfortune 
and defeat. Hehad every vice,—and 
not one virtue! 

In the month of July 1814 the 
duke returned to Palermo, and was 
accompanied by the same Baron At- 
halin, who afterwards became the 
private and left-handed husband of 
Mademoiselle Orleans, now Madame 
Adelaide, and for whose courage, 
honour, and devotedness to the Or- 
leans dynasty, Louis Philippe has 
since rewarded him with every mark 
of esteem and gratitude. To the 
palace of his ancestors Louis Philippe 
now returned. He was received with 
coldness at court, and with suspicion 
by the restored Royalists. This was 
unwise and cruel. But new events 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, and, 
on the 5th of March, 1815, landed 
at Cannes. Louis XVIII. sent for 
the Duke of Orleans. What was to 
be done? “Sire,” said he, address- 
ing himself to Louis XVIIL, “as for 
me, I am prepared to share both your 
bad and good fortune; although one 
of your royal race, 1am your subject, 
servant, and soldier ; dispose of me as 
your majesty pleases for the honour 
and the peace of France !” 

Directed to proceed to Lyons to 
oppose the progress of the usurper, he 
pointed out the impossibility of suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, but 
undertook the command of the army 
of the north. There, with that same 
valiant Mortier Duke de Trevise, 
who was subsequently shot by his 
side on the Boulevard du Temple by 
the infernal machine of Fieschi, the 
Duke of Orleans visited Cambrai, 
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Douai, Lille, and other fortified sta- 
tions on a tour of inspection, and did 
all he could to excite his soldiers to 
fidelity, and the population to a love 
of peace. But his efforts were wholly 
unavailing, and after having ascer- 
tained beyond the possibility of 
doubt that, at least for a period, the 
cause of the usurper would triumph, 
he addressed to Marshal Mortier a 
farewell letter, and returned to 
Twickenham, whither had preceded 
him his Duchess, the Duke of Chartres 
and his second son, the present gal- 
lant and very able prince, the Duke 
of Nemours. That scion of the house 
of Orleans was born at Paris on the 
25th of October, 1814, and is at the 
moment I am writing this sketch 
visiting the French provinces in com- 
pany with his duchess, in order that 
1e may become intimately acquainted 
with the wants and wishes of France, 
in the event of his august father 
Louis Philippe dying before the 
Count de Paris shall arrive at his 
majority, in which case the Duke de 
Nemours would be regent. That 
duke is a Conservative. Possessed 
of great talents, considerable elo- 
quence, presence of mind, decision of 
character, and a firm resolution to 
do and to say that which he believes 
to be right, no man of his family or 
of his time is better qualified to be- 
come regent should that death occur, 
which would, alas! render a regency 
inevitable. For the sake of the peace 
of France and the repose of the world, 
may that day be yet far distant. 

The Duke of Gules retired from 
France with mingled sentiments of 
regret and discouragement. He had 
ascertained the fact that the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon could 
not rely on the support of the French 
army! and therefore that foreign in- 
tervention and foreign occupation 
could alone secure to that dynasty 
possession of the throne. To what 
events a foreign occupation would 
lead, how it might be opposed, and 
what would follow that opposition, 
he could not possibly predict or fore- 
see; and when he arrived at Twick- 
enham he did not hesitate to state 
that he could not imagine what might 
be the result of the new struggle. But 
THE HUNDRED pays of rule,— and 
that battle of Waterloo, which in 
spite of all the falsehoods which have 
been published respecting it, was one 
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of the greatest, most important, and 
honourable to British arms and va- 
lour, ever fought inany land, soon put 
an end to the ephemeral success of 
the usurper, and recalled to the 
throne of France the house of Bour- 
bon. 

The enemies of the Duke of Or- 
leans were not, however, few or in- 
active. The Jesuits and the Court 
of Rome, the emigrants and their 
families,—all sought by forged do- 
cuments and signatures, and by every 
other unworthy and disgraceful 
means, to interrupt the cordiality 
which existed between the house of 
Bourbon Capet and that of Bourbon 
Orleans, and to cause it to be be- 
lieved that the head of the latter 
house was conspiring with the Libe- 
rals, to depopularise the then reign- 
ing dynasty, as well as to create a 
party for himself. When he re- 
turned to the French capital, he 
found therefore little cordiality. 
When he carried by his manly elo- 
quence in the chamber of peers the 
rejection of an address invoking the 
king to exercise measures of ven- 
geance against Marshal Ney, Labe- 
doyére, and others, and which 
would have virtually deprived his ma- 
jesty of the free and unbiassed exer- 
cise of his judgment and compassion, 
he was suspected and denounced ; 
and Louis XVIII. was prevailed on 
to recall that ordinance by virtue of 
which princes of the blood royal sat 
in the chamber of peers. ‘They were 
not to appear in the chamber in fu- 
ture without special authorisation. 
This was a blow so direct and violent 
levelled against the Duke, and which 
was followed by so decided a refusal 
of the king to avail himself of his as- 
sistance in the formation of his new 
government, that he deemed it at once 
more expedient to retire to England, 
and from the quiet scenery of ‘T'wick- 
enham to watch the progress of 
events and the measures of the Bour- 
bon government. There, for nearl 
twelve months, he “ looked iene 
the loopholes of retreat,” and ex- 
amined, though from a distance, the 
proceedings of the Ultra - royal- 
ists. Talleyrand was at the mo- 
ment occupied with the project of 
sending the Duke of Orleans per- 
manently to Palermo; but the an- 
swer received from the prince was so 
manly, decided, and constitutional, 
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that the artful courtier and diplo- 
matist was wholly defeated. 

When the period of reaction had 
passed away, Louis Philippe returned 
to France in the spring of 1817. 
From that moment he resolved to de- 
vote himself to the management of 
his extensive domains, and which 
had not been sold under the 
usurping governments of the repub- 
lic or of Buonaparte ; to the ad- 
ministration of his sumptuous house- 
hold; and, above all, to the education 
of a numerous and charming family, 
redolent of health, wit, and beauty. 

The management of his estates, 
the liquidation of the debts due upon 
them, and their restoration to order, 
occupied the duke during a period of 
nearly ten years ; and, although it has 
been the habit to accuse that prince 
of having devoted a large portion of 
that time to intrigues against the 
reigning dynasty, nothing can be 
farther removed from the truth than 
those allegations. Louis Philippe is 
essentially a family man; attached to 
family and quiet pursuits ; fond of li- 
terature and literary men; and na- 
turally much more disposed to follow 
and adopt the habits and pursuits of 
an English country gentleman, than 
to engage in diplomatic negotiations 
or in political pursuits. It was not, 
then, natural for Louis Philippe, 
with his far different and opposing 
tastes and inclinations, to engage in 
political intrigues, and in secret op- 
position to the king’s government. 
Besides which, he owed too many ob- 
ligations to Louis X VIII. for the as- 
sistance afforded to him in procuring 
possession of his patrimonial estates, 
and for the millions of francs assigned 
to him under the act of indemnity, to 
be so ungrateful and disloyal. ‘That 
the duke believed that some further 
political revolution might occur 
in France is certain; but that he 
contributed to bring about, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, the events of 
1830, I do most unhesitatingly and 
wholly deny. Undoubtedly, his as- 
sociates were neither Romish priests 
nor Ultra-royalists; and it cannot 
be denied that Foy, Constant, Perier, 
and Manuel,were amongst the constant 
visitors at the Palais Royal, Neuilly, 
and Eu. Nor will those who write or 
speak conscientiously of Louis Phi- 
lippe attempt to deny that his po- 
litical views were rather those of Lord 
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Grey than of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Fox 
than of Lord Liverpool, or of Mr. Can- 
ning than of Lord Castlereagh. But 
Louis Philippe, whether as Duke of 
Orleans or as king, was, and is, of 
opinion, that in countries, governed 
by limited monarchies, changes should 
be effected solely by the parliament, 
and not by the populace; and that 
no excuse can be offered for those 
who conspire under constitutional 
governments. I am anxious, then, 
to assist, at least, in removing a gene- 
ral impression, which I think on 
the whole unfounded, that the 
Duke of Orleans, either under the 
reign of Louis X VIIL. or under that 
of Charles X., conspired against the 
government of his country, or against 
the monarch on the throne. I know 
he often disapproved the policy of 
Talleyrand, of Villele, and of Polig- 
nac; but as the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Kent, and the Duke of Sus- 
sex, were not conspirators, though I 
regret that they all once belonged to 
the opposition ranks in parliament, 
so neither was the Duke of Orleans. 
This is the line of distinction to be 
drawn :—and for want of it being at- 
tended to, the conduct of Louis Phi- 
lippe during the restoration has been 
either not understood or greatly 
misrepresented. 

No family circle in the whole 
world was more united and happy 
than that of the Duke of Orleans at 
the period of which I am now speak- 
ing. Those who were admitted to 
the chateau of the duke were in 
love with all they saw and all they 
heard. ‘“ They are delicious crea- 
tures, those Orleans girls,” exclaimed 
the Duchess of Berry, as they left on 
one occasion the favourite evening's 
“causerie” apartment of Charles X. ; 
“ there is not such another family in 
your majesty’s dominions.” The 
system of education adopted by the 
duke was admirable; and this thought 
reminds me of a few words written 
about that same Prince de Joinville 
who has lately escorted our fair 
queen from Eu to Brighton, and has 
expressed in touching and feeling 
terms his admiration of her character 
and of the whole British nation. 

“T saw the young Prince de Join- 
ville,” wrote Madame de Genlis, 
“who was only two years old, but 
who spoke as distinctly as a child of 
six or seven; he was also as polite as 
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he was handsome and intelligent: in 
fact, the whole family of the Duke of 
Orleans is truly the most interesting 
I ever knew. Its members are 
charming by their personal attrac- 
tions, by their natural qualities and 
education, and by the reciprocal at- 
tachment of parents and children.” 

The determination of Louis Phi- 
lippe to confer on his sons the bene- 
fits of a public education in the 
schools of Paris has been unjustly 
and unkindly ascribed to a wish to 
render his branch of the Bourbon 
race more popular than that of the 
eldest branch. 

I am satisfied that this is a libel. 
It is true that the duke did not 
believe that the revolution of 1793 
or 1788 had been terminated. He 
did not witness that quiet and calm 
settling down to existing institutions 
on the part of the middling classes 
in France, which was necessary to 
assure to a thoughtful mind either 
security for the present or confi- 
dence for the future. There was an 
evident conviction that something 
else had to transpire, that an attempt 
would be made by the court to un- 
settle the settlement of 1815, and 
thet this attempt might lead to new 
disasters. That the Duke of Or- 
leans was, therefore, disposed to stand 
aloof from a line of policy he did 
not approve is certain; but he never 
conspired against that policy. It is 
by no means improbable that he 
resolved on the education of his sons 
in the public schools, partly with 
the view of shewing that he was in 
no wise mixed up with the re-acti- 
onary views and the counter-revolu- 
tionary determinations of the high 
Roman Catholic party, but it by no 
means followed that he desired 
either to excite distrust in the minds 
of the people against the eldest 
branch of the Bourbons, or to form a 
political party in his own favour. I 
firmly believe that the principal rea- 
sons why the Duke of Orleans de- 
termined on educating his sons in the 
public schools were ; first, Because he 
was of opinion that they would re- 
ceive in them a far better education 
than at home. And, secondly, be- 
cause, since, owing to the birth of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, his branch of the 
Bourbon race would not probably 
ever be called to the throne ; that his 
own children should belong rather 
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to the upper ranks of French society 
than be regarded merely zs princes, 
and Bourbons. 

The marriage of the niece of the 


Duchess of Orleans with the Duke of 


Berry was an event of great import~- 
ance in the history of the former 
family. Lively, gay, witty, generous, 
and open-hearted, the 
Berry captivated all parties, and even 
gained the affection of the Repub- 
licans themselves. Few women have 
ever lived whose passions have be- 
trayed them into more acts of indis- 
cretion and impropriety than this 
unfortunate lady ; and yet, few have 
ever possessed such admiring and 
devoted followers. She had the art 
of making herself loved to a greater 
degree than almost any other woman 
of her time; and to this day the name 
of the Duchess of Berry carries a 
talismanic influence with it, even in 
the liberal circles and saloons of 
Paris. That marriage then intro- 
duced more frequently the Duke of 
Orleans to the court, but the priest 
party was always opposed to him; 
caused him invariably to be dis- 
trusted ; and induced Louis X VIIL., 
and subsequently Charles X., to be- 
lieve that, in him, the eldest branch 
had a dangerous and decided foe. It 
was, therefore, that the former prince 
refused to confer on him the title of 
* Royal Highness.” 

The death of Louis XVIII., in 
some respects, however, changed the 
position of the Duke of Orleans. 
The latter was received with greater 
kindness at court, his children were 
regarded with more attention and 
affection ; and, during the first month 
of the reign of Charles X., the ad- 
vice of the Duke was not wholly 
neglected. But this state of things 
was not of long duration. The old 
Roman Catholic party once more 
rallied : the Court of Rome installed 
itself at the Tuileries: doubts were 
entertained whether the new monarch 
should take the oath of fidelity to the 
charter: and that unhappy and mis- 
guided man, who possessed a noble 
and a benevolent heart, was at last 
prevailed on to believe that it was 
possible to re-establish in France the 
old French monarchy of 1780. From 
that moment the Duke of Orleans 
resolved on standing aloof, as far as 
possible, from political events. He 
determined yet, more than ever, to 
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consecrate his life to his large and 
admirable family, and to encourage 
the arts, science, and literature; to 
relieve the distresses of the unfortu- 
nate; to administer his own vast do- 
mains; to aid all improvements in 
manufactures, commerce, and agri- 
culture ; and to be the encourager 
and patron of all that could tend to 
embellish and adorn that France he 
loved so dearly, and that illustrious 
family of which he was the head. 

When Charles X. announced to 
the national guards of Paris their 
dissolution, because some cries had 
been uttered at a review unfavour- 
able, not to the king, but to his govern- 
ment, the Duke of Orleans was silent. 
* Another step, deplorable and false, 
has this day been taken,” said the 
Duke to an intimate friend; “ but I 
am only a subject; and, although I 
greatly fear that this indicates a desire 
for counter-revolution, my course is 
clear—to obey and be silent.” 

When Count de Peyronnet’s bill 
for restraining the liberty of the 
press was brought into the House of 
Peers, the Duke of Orleans regarded 
it as the presage of a coming storm ; 
but he raised not the drapeau of dis- 
obedience, whilst he rejoiced at the 
repudiation of the measure. 

When the Duke of Berry was as- 
sassinated, the Duke of Orleans and 
his family were plunged into the 
deepest grief. They really loved 
him. His blunt and honest character, 
and his affection for the French 
people, endeared him to all who knew 
him ; and the conduct of the Orleans 
family on that occasion tended to 
increase that affection for them, 
which the Duchess of Berry never 
hesitated to avow. 

When the Count de Villele pre- 
vailed on the offended monarch to 
avenge himself on the Chamber of 
Peers by creating seventy-six new 
members of that Assembly, the Duke 
of Orleans sighed over a policy, which 
was conducting throne, government, 
and country, to the verge of a terrible 
and awful “abyss. Yet, still faithful 
to his principle of obedience, he in- 
culcated submission to the wishes of 
the king, although he hailed with 
internal “pleasure ‘the accession of the 
Martignac ministry. 

When, at last, the ill-advised mon- 
arch dismissed that admirable cabinet, 
and called to his counsel the ultra- 
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monarchists of former days, the Duke 
of Orleans “ hoped for the best :” 
would never admit it to be possible 
that Charles X. would violate his 
oaths and most solemn engagements : 
carefully abstained from becoming a 
member of any opposition society : 
and kept more closely than ever to 
those family occupations and pursuits 
which were the charm of his life and 
the secret of all his happiness. 

It was at this period, 1829, that the 
Duke of Orleans paid his last visit to 
Great Britain. ‘There he saw men 
of all parties, and from him they 
learned the imminent perils to which 
the French monarchy was exposed. 
He revisited the scenes of former 
years, but he secretly resolved never 
again to quit France, much as he 
loved the peaceful tranquillity of 
Twickenham. 

It is not true, as his enemies have 
alleged, that the Duke of Orleans was 
then secretly arranging for the 

roclamation of himself as king of 

rance in the event of a revolution. 
It is not true that his visit to Eng- 
land had any thing of a political 
character about it. The duke 
dreaded and believed in a revo- 
lution, and feared that not many 
years would elapse ere it would oc- 
cur; but events moved more rapidly 
than he anticipated, and the folly and 
weakness of the Polignac administra- 
tion hastened a dénouement which he 
most undoubtedly apprehended and 
feared, but which he did not believe 
was so near at hand. 

On the appointment of the Polignac 
cabinet, the Duke of Orleans felt it to 
be his duty to endeavour at least to 
open the eyes of his sovereign and 
relative, Charles X., to the dangers of 
his position, and to seek to prevail 
on him to avoid acollision which could 
not but terminate in a fearful revolu- 
tion. Verbally, and by writing, did 
he approach the king, and in terms 
the most respectful, but still the most 
decisive, did he labour to impress on 
the mind of the monarch that the ex- 
treme principles of the Polignac ad- 
ministration were too well known to 
be endured. 

At length. came the visit of his 
august father-in-law, the King of 
Naples, in May 1830, and the Palais 
Royal became a scene of festivity and 
splendour worthy of the most joyous 
and magnificent days of former ages. 
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Charles X. and his family were 
present at the splendid banquet, but 
the words “ We are dancing upon a 
volcano,” were uttered by M. de Sal- 
vandy, and the duke replied, “ Yes; 
there is indeed a volcano, but I have 
nothing with which to reproach my- 
self. I have done all I could, but my 
efforts have been useless.” 

The féte did not terminate without 
disturbances. Chairs and tables were 
burnt, and monuments and statues 
destroyed in the garden of the Palais 
Royal. The inflamed state of the 
public mind gave vent to some rude 
and boisterous expressions of dissatis- 
faction; and the words of Napoleon 
passed from mouth to mouth, “ Jt is 
the beginning of the end!” 

That was a striking moment in 
the life of Louis Philippe, when, 
two months afterwards, he read 
in the columns of the Moniteur, 
at Neuilly, the fatal ordinances of 
July 1830! M. Dupin rushed to 
the Chateau: all was agitation and 
alarm. But the duke had resolved 
not to alter his independent and 
dignified attitude. He had come to 
the resolution to remain in France let 
what would occur; and no longer to 
be exposed to the insults, ignominy, 
persecutions, and sorrows of foreign 
exile. Although the duke had been 
prepared for some coup @état, the 
ordinances of July greatly exceeded 
his worst apprehensions, and the re- 
sistance of all ranks of the people by 
no means surprised him. Yet, again, 
to him his duty was clear. He re- 
mained at home, in the bosom of his 
family, attended no meeting, gave no 
advice, entered into no correspond- 
ence with the revolutionary party, 
and so acted during Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday. On Wednesday, hav- 
ing been apprised that an attempt 
would be made to arrest him, the 
duke concealed himself at the house 
of a friend, and but a short time had 
elapsed after his departure, before the 
soldiers of the Polignac cabinet ar- 
rived, to carry that intended arrest 
into effect. So wholly did the duke 
isolate himself from the revolution 
and its agents, that even when his 
presence was called for by the chiefs 
of the successful movement, he could 
not be found, and his retreat was not 
known to his most familiar friends. 
At length the cry was heard, “ Long 
live the Duke of Orleans!” and the 
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Scandinavian pedestrian, the Swiss 
professor of mathematics, and the 
dollar-less wanderer in America, was 
proclaimed 

Ring of the french! 

The history of that creation, and 
of the leading events of the reign of 
that extraordinary man from 1830 
to the period of the visit of the Queen 
of Great Britain to France in Sep- 
tember 1843, will form the third 
and concluding part of these remi- 
niscences; and these I propose to 
submit to the readers of Reema in 
the number for November. 

But I cannot terminate this rapid 
sketch of that portion of the life of 
Louis Philippe, during which he was 
Duke of Orleans, without inviting 
those readers to remember that whilst 
I am the historian of a successful 
revolution, I am not its eulogist or 
admirer; and that, whilst I deplore 
that Charles X. should have thought 
it necessary to resort to the letter of 
one article of the charter in order to 
destroy the spirit of the remainder, 
I cannot but insist that when the re- 
volutionists of Paris and the members 
of the Chambers of Peers and Depu- 
ties visited on the head of the Duke 
of Bordeaux the errors and mistakes 
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of his dethroned grandfather, they 
committed an act of injustice and of 
vengeance which history will rightly 
designate, and which all wise and 
good men will concur in denouncing 
as violent, unprincipled, and exces- 
sive. The fact that the Duke of 
Orleans, in the exercise of a sound, 
manly, and patriotic judgment and 
will, preferred the throne to banish- 
ment, and the preservation of some 
kind of monarchy to the establish- 
ment of a ruthless and anarchical de- 
mocracy, neither consecrates the jus- 
tice of the change, nor removes the 
odium from its principle. But to 
that act of injustice the Duke of 
Orleans was no party. I saw, heard, 
and knew all that passed. Thechances 
lay between the Duke of Bordeaux, 
Napoleon II., the Republic, and the 
Duke of Orleans, and no man who 
saw, heard, and knew all that passed 
at that period of time, can possibly 
deny the fact, that wholly unsolicited 
on his part, and wholly unexpected, 
a vast majority of the property, in- 
telligence, and good feeling of the 
country, heartily concurred in pro- 
claiming the Duke of Orleans 
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Tue saying is as old as the Stagyrite, and probably older, that there is no 
more interesting subject of investigation to man than man. Hence biography 
has always claimed, and still claims, in the literature of civilised countries, a 
very high place ; not so much because of the artistical skill wherewith the bio- 
grapher may work up his materials into shape, as that we expect to form, 
through his pages, a personal acquaintance, as it were, with those of whom we 
may have long thought with admiration, though conscious all the while that 
we were looking at them through a veil. Moreover, the biographer who has 
the good taste to keep himself and his pretensions in the background,—who 
permits his hero, in his letters and diaries, to tell, as far as may be, his own 
story, is sure to please us the most. We flatter ourselves, while we read, 
that we are adopting no man’s opinions but our own ; we are gratified by the 
poe that we are studying character at the fountain-head. And yet 

ow often are we deceived in this. Pope, Swift, Lord Peterborough, Lady 


Mary Wortley Montague, Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole, almost all the 
most eminent wits of the days of Queen Anne and George I., wrote their 
letters and made their entries in their journals with a distinct view to 


posthumous publication. Now the smallest suspicion of a design of this sort 
dissolves in a moment the spell wherewith we were willing to be bound. 
We read the volume through, and are amused or instructed, as the case 
may be; but we lay it aside, after the task is done, only so far edified as the 
maxims enunciated, or the wit and humour displayed, are or are not entitled 
through their abstract worth to a wise man’s approbation. 
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We have an opinion of our own in reference to this matter, which is, 
that if it were possible to get at the little essays and fugitive thoughts w hich 
almost all men of eminence jot down from time to time in obedience to the 
natural impulses of their own tastes, and in the strictest confidence with 
themselves, we should learn more from them touching that complicated 
machine, the human mind, than from all the letters and diaries that ever 
were published. For the writing of a diary is a formal process after all. 
We are forced ere we begin to take a retrospect of our own proceedings, and 
it is marvellous how re: ady we are to assign higher motives for our most 
indifferent acts than stern truth, if its power were tried, would warrant. In 
like manner our letters, no matter how strictly private and confidential, are 
designed to place us in as favourable a point of view as possible towards our 
correspondents. Besides, they are generally called into existence by circum- 
stances extraneous to ourselves. We have a tale to tell, or a criticism to set 
forth, or a sentiment to embellish, or a point to discuss. We are studying 
the tastes of the parties to whom our communications are addressed to the 
full as much as we are studying our own. Now it is not so if there be that 
within which prompts us occasionally without any regard to what others 
may think, without any expectation or desire that others shall ever know 
any thing about the matter, to commit to paper the thoughts which occupy 
our own minds. We venture to say, that if ever the great Duke's life comes 
to be written with fidelity, some of the most remarkable passages in it will 
be seen to have occurred when he was altogether alone. His views of men 
and of things, written down for his own gratification, submitted to no other 
eye at the moment, nor ever designed by any other eye to be examined, will, 
if we mistake not, go as far to elevate his character, and to teach wisdom to 
mankind, as the most brilliant of the despatches which Colonel Gurwood has 
edited. We cannot guess by whom this important task will be executed ; 
and our earnest hope is, that many, many years may yet elapse ere it is set 
about ; but we take the freedom of throwing out this hint to all whom it 
may concern, and we trust that it will not be neglected. 

Few men have played in their day a more prominent part before the 
world than Warren Hastings. He was a great man, in every sense of the 
term, and we believe that he was also a good man. It is certain that he was 
a persecuted man, to an extent and with a degree of virulence to which 
English history at least supplies no parallel. His career has of late been 
drawn at sufficient length ; and, in spite of the unavoidably dry nature of 
the materials wherewith his biographer had to deal, the tale is a deeply 
interesting one ; yet of the constitution of his mind, when relieved from the 
a of public and private cares, thinking men feel that they hardly 

now enough. Hastings kept no diary ; 3; none, “at least, from which it might 
be possible ‘to draw any fair conclusions as to his habits of thought while he 
was alone. So long as he continued to preside over the destinies of British 
India, his entries referred, as we might expect them to do, to the troubles 
and perplexities which surrounded him. After his return home they seem 
to have degenerated into mere records of the common-place proceedings of 
each day. “Still Hastings could not, any more than other men of reflective 
habits, abstain from giving scope, in hisown way, to the workings of the spirit 
that dwelt within. Hastings was a voluminous writer of essays upon all 
manner of subjects, not one of which, it is evident from the style which 
characterises them, was ever designed to see the light. We happen to 
have been put in possession of a good many of these. We think that, though 
of very unequal merit, they all tend to exalt the moral and religious cha- 
racter of a man whom the W higs of the eighteenth century would have 
doomed, if they could, to eternal infamy, and the W higs of the nine- 
teenth seem very unwilling to praise. We are, therefore, induced to let 
our readers participate in the gratification which we ourselves have derived 
from the perusal of them. ‘The subjoined strikes us as being as beautiful 
as it is touching. On such a subject great originality of idea was scarcely 
to be looked for : indeed it seems hard to conceive how any absolutely new 
theory could at this time of day be broached in reference to a matter which 
has given occupation to the pens of all the wise men, and almost all the fools 
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that have lived and written sir # the world began. 
servile imitator of any speculatist that went before him. 


But Hastings is no 
He manifestly 


thinks for himself’; and it is as striking as it is satisfactory to find this pre- 
server of empires and martyr to a country’s ingratitude seeking pleasant 
occupation amid his disappointments and trials in blending, as it were, the 


truths of philosophy and revelation together. 


We are, therefore, happy in 


being the medium through which his views on this subject shall be commu- 


nicated to the public.—O. Y. 


Cuapter I. 


OF THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR PRESENT STATE ADDUCED AS AN ARGUMENT OF A FUTURE, 


It must have occurred toevery one’s 
experience to have met with instances 
of men, who, having shewn an in- 
ordinate solicitude for life during the 
course of it, have at its close met 
death with composure, and some 
even with indifference. No man feels 


the same terrors at the approach of 


a natural as of a violent death, even 
when the latter is unattended with 
vain. The reason is obvious. In 
health all the allurements of sense 
strongly attach the mind to that state 
of present existence which furnishes 
the means of their gratification, and 
quicken the relish of those enjoy- 
ments which are purely intellectual ; 
while, on the other hand, an instinct, 
infinitely more powerful, imprints on 
the soul a fixed horror of its dissolu- 
tion. Without these co-operative 


principles, man would give himself 


no care about his preservation or 
existence. They were, therefore, 
ordained by nature as necessary to 
both. When sickness or the in- 
firmity of age has exhausted all the 
powers of life, and the dread of death 
has nothing left to excite it but the 


last parting pang, the illusion of 


instinct, no longer necessary, dis- 
appears, and leaves its place to be 
occupied by reason alone, encum- 
bered, perhaps, and enfeebled by the 
bodily weight which oppresses it, 
but free from all desires or fears 
except those which it derives from its 
conceptions of futurity. 

Joy and grief, hope and fear, plea- 
sure and pain, with their combina- 
tions, are the ingredients which con- 
stitute the good and evil of human 
life, and denominate it happy or un- 
happy, as the one or the ee kind 
predominates. In some men — but 
surely their number is not great — 
the measure of good allotted to them 
may exceed that of evil. Far dif- 
ferent is the state of the rest of man- 
kind. Of the truth of this position 


> have not far to go for proof. 
Let us look around us, - and examine 
the condition of our neighbours : let 
us look into our own. The former 
will shew us the general occupations 
of life, which, though varied in their 
objects, are in prtnciple the same ; 
moments of pleasure, hours of satiety, 
and days, months, and years, con- 
sumed in a round of duties which 
either necessity demands or fancy 
dictates. And what is duty but the 
sacrifice of present ease to the pro- 
vision of future comfort ? for into this 
definition every pursuit that hath not 
some corporeal or mental gratification 
for its immediate object will ulti- 
mately resolve itself, whatever be the 
principle which impels it. But the 
sacrifice of present ease is pain. 
Neither the labourer at the plough, nor 
the artisan bending over his loom, nor 
the soldier enduring all the hardships 
and perils of war, nor the wet sea-boy, 
nor the merchant poring over his desk, 
nor the mind-worn student, seek for 
present pleasure in their various oc- 
cupations, or reckon the time so em- 
ployed among the enjoyments for 
which they would wish to live. They 
barely endure these things for the sake 
of some enjoyment, real or fancied, 
which they have in contemplation, 
and which hope, the grand deluder 
of human existence, animates them 
to pursue, by the conception and 
anticipation of delights more ex- 
quisite than any that the substance 
itself can yield in possession. The 
writer of these reflections is himself 
one who is content with the state in 
which it has pleased God to place 
him; he would not exchange it, 
with his identity, were it possible, 
for that of any created being. Yet 
“ many and evil have been the days 
of his pilgrimage.” He has expe- 
rienced troubles, cares, vexations, and 
disappointments, sickness and afflic- 
tion. He has known what it is to 
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extend his sensibility to external at- 
tachments, to suffer for the sufferings 
of those who were dear to him, and 
to feel the stroke of death, that cut 
off “his fairest hopes of sublunary 
bliss.” He has toiled for the means 
of temporal enjoyments, which, when 
attained, have faded into indifference, 
and has been visited by griefs which 
use has accommodated to his nature. 
And in this review of his destiny he 
believes that he sees the general al- 
lotment of all the human race. 

Man is the creature of deception. 
He yields to the calls of hunger and 
thirst, to the solicitations of social 
affection, and to the stronger attrac- 
tions of sexual love; not because 
food and drink are necessary to re- 
pair the waste of his bodily frame, 
not that he contributes to society a 
reciprocation of the conveniences and 
comforts of life, nor that he may be 
the instrument of perpetuating his 
kind; but that he may enjoy the 
pleasures which are attendant on the 
amp me of these appetites, and 
ree himself from the pain which he 
feels in the want of it. His reason, 
indeed, early instructs him in the 
uses for which nature designed them ; 
yet these are the least of his consi- 
deration, are never thought of at the 
time in which he is engaged in their 
pursuit, but are oftener counteracted 
and defeated by the eagerness with 
which he pursues, and by the excess 
with which he applies the means 
which were designed to produce 
them. In these actions, which con- 
stitute all the essential functions of 
all animal life, man is the mere pas- 
sive and unconscious agent of an un- 
known principle, an over-ruling will, 
which impels bim, by the seduction 
of objects as illusive as the mirror of 
the fowler or the angler’s painted 
fly, to the attainment of others which 
are alien from his own desires, and 
bind all his affections to a state of 
existence which he would abandon if 
he could view it with the eyes of 
unprejudiced reason and had no ex- 
pectation of another beyond it. 

Let not this view of our condition 
be construed into a reflection on the 
divine wisdom which made us what 
we are. Let us rather have recourse 
to that wisdom for the infallible con- 
clusion that God has made us with 
the most perfect fitness for that scale 
of being in which he has placed us, 
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and for purposes which, though 
hidden or partially revealed to us by 
the preternatural manifestations of 
his will, are the most conducive to 
our real good. Can we for a moment 
believe that a being of infinite per- 
fection has made us for no other 
purpose than “ to fret our hour upon 
this stage” of mortality, and then 
vanish into nothing ? that he has 
quickened us with sensations exqui- 
sitely susceptible of happiness and 
misery, to make the latter only our 
general portion? that he has en- 
dowed us with intellectual powers ca- 
pable of extending their operations 
beyond the bounds of this narrow 
sphere which we inhabit, and of 
penetrating into the regions of in- 
finite space, which we are destined 
never to see but in contemplation ? 
and that he has stimulated us with 
desires of future bliss which we are 
never to enjoy? Though we may 
err in estimating the goodness or just- 
ice of God by our ideas of those 
qualities which we so denominate, as 
we apply them to the rules of human 
intercourse, yet we are certain that 
his power and his wisdom are infinite, 
according to our own definitions of 
both. But it is impossible to limit 
our conceptions of the duration of 
man’s existence to his present state 
without derogating either from the 
power or the wisdom of God, and 
controverting our own experience of 
the laws by which he has regulated 
all such of his works as fall within 
the scope of our means of observa- 
tion. That he has made nothing in 
vain, that he has made nothing with- 
out ends adequate to its means, and 
that, though all things may change, 
nothing perishes, are positions which 
may be taken as axioms, for surely 
no man will dispute them. Every 
discovery which philosophy has made 
in the material world tends to con- 
firm these truths, none to cast a 
doubt upon them; and by analogy 
we conclude the same of those 
essences which we call spirit, or (to 
speak more intelligibly) those which 
we know to exist, but which consist 
of qualities not perceptible by our 
present senses. 

Man, therefore, was not made in 
vain; he was not made to perish 
eternally; he was made for ends 
adequate to his means. In other 
words, he was made susceptible of 
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happiness that he might be happy; 
he was made capable of receiving but 
a small portion of happiness here, 
that its completion might be made 
up in another state; and he had 
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aon to him the conception and 
10pe of another and better state, that 
he might qualify himself for it, and 
that he might hereafter possess it. 


Cuapter II. 


OF THE SOUL. 


Of the nature of the soul, and of 
its connexion with the body, we can 
form but imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory conjectures. I speak with refe- 
rence to our present state of know- 
ledge. It would be the height of 
presumption to prescribe bounds to 
its progress. This would be to - 
that what our inquiries cannot reach 
no future wisdom shall be able to dis- 
cover. 

Of body we seem to have clear 
ideas,—that is to say, we feel its 
weight, its extent, and solidity. Our 
sight conveys to us, by a kind of 
habitual induction, consentaneous 
ideas of the two last-mentioned quali- 
ties by the means of rays of light 
reflected from its surface ; the separa- 
tion of some of its componert parts 
presents other perceptions of it to the 
organs of smelling and tasting; and 
we hear the effects of certain of its 
movements on the air which sur- 
rounds us. But these are not so 
much the properties of body as of 
ourselves. By the wonderful powers 
of chemistry we obtain some insight 
into the elementary parts of particu- 
lar bodies, and seem to approximate 
to the knowledge of body itself; but 
of this there is much reason to doubt. 
Of spirit we profess to know no- 
thing; and yet it is possible that we 
know as much of it as of body. It is 
generally supposed to be a substance 
totally devoid of body or matter, and 
hence called immaterial. It has cer- 
tainly some qualities which are in- 
compatible with those which are 
ascribed to matter. For instance, it 
is illimitably extended, yet is indi- 
visible, contrarily to the nature of 
matter, which is always bounded and 
may be divided infinitely. It exists 
in matter, and occupies the same 
spaces with it, which matter, it is 
affirmed, cannot do with itself. Yet 
light and fire appear to do the same, 
which are certainly material sub- 
— if they possess any being at 
a 


Spirit, whatever it be, must be 


either a modification of matter, as it 
is by some supposed to be, or it is a 
real substance. What a modification 
of matter means, as applied to se 
it is not easy to understand. Colour, 
as a modification of matter, we clearly 
understand. It is a certain configu- 
ration of the parts which form its 
surface, capable of imbibing particu- 
lar rays of light, and of repelling or 
reflecting others. In effect, it is mat- 
ter itself, whether it be applied to the 
body reflecting or to that on which 
it is reflected. But in what possible 
sense can spirit be understood as a 
modification of matter? It does not 
necessarily exist in a whole body, 
because it will remain unchanged, 
though parts of the body be rs 
from it. It cannot possess a distinct 
existence in parts of the body, be- 
cause, although its operations extend 
to all, and pass through all, and its 
perceptions vary in all, yet its con- 
sciousness is one and the same. I 
know what passes in my body, and I 
feel that my mind is intimatel 
united with it and conscious of all 
its affections; but I am sure that my 
thoughts are absolutely independent 
of my body, and operate (as at the 
instant in which I am writing) on 
all subjects not sensible without con- 
nexion with the body. What part 
of the body was it that gave the 
mind its motion and direction when 
the philosopher meditated on the 
formation of the universe, or when 
the poet’s imagination “ bodied forth 
the forms of things unknown, and 
his pen turned them to shape ?” 
Though we know not what spirit 
is, or how it is united with matter, 
yet something analogous to both may 
be seen in the visible properties and 
action of fire, which, like spirit, has 
by many been affirmed to have no 
real existence. This opinion, how- 
ever, is, I believe, now generally ex- 
ploded. What fire is in itself, no one 
can tell. That it exists in all nature, 
so far as our knowledge extends, we 
have undoubted proof. Though the 
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most active principle that we know, 
it cannot exist to our senses without 
its union with some inert body sus- 
taining it. To that it adheres, as- 
sumes a visible form and an immea- 
surable rapidity of motion, feeds upon 
it by a separation of its constituent 
parts, emits light, derives its different 
degrees of activity, lustre, and colour, 
from the substance to which it is 
attached, and remains attached to 
that substance so long as it subsists— 
that is, so long as those parts of it 
remain which are attractive of fire, 
and to which alone it may be pro- 
perly said ta have been attached. It 
penetrates and pervades by its heat 
every part of the substances with 
which it is combined, not in the pro- 
portion of the levity and discon- 
tinuity of their parts affording chan- 
nels for its conveyance, but in the 
proportion of their density and 
closeness of texture, which should 
seem to exclude its progress. Though 
it manifests a continual tendency to 
fly off from its subject, yet it is ca- 
pable of being confined to it for a 
time and reduced to a state almost 
quiescent, and is finally diffused and 
absorbed into the parent source or 
homogeneal mass from which it 
emanated. 

The application of this description 
to the substance of which we are 
speaking would lead me into a dis- 
cussion of too great length for what 
I consider but as a digressiv e part of 
my argument. I shall, therefore, 
leave it to the sagacity of my reader 
to discover where it agrees and where 
the resemblance fails, myself conceiv- 
ing it to be in all points alike, though 
varying in degree in some particu- 
lars. 

That animal life is a distinct sub- 
stance, and not an accident or quality 
of the body to which it is attached, 
an argument may be drawn from a 
comparison of it with vegetable life, 
in the manner in which both cease to 
exist. Ifa tree or plant be drawn 
out of the earth, or cut from its 
roots, it does not immediately shew 
any signs of decay. Its branches 
retain their elasticity, its leaves their 
verdure, and its circulation proceeds 
unchecked for some time after the 
mortal shock is given. As its juices 
are exhaled, its parts wither and gra- 
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dually decay, till its vital powers are 
totally extinguished, not by any de- 
terminate crisis, but by the continued 
process of death (if I may so express 
myself) attending them. The disso- 
lution of animal life is sudden. Its 
powers often continue to the last; 
and the instant of its departure is 
generally marked by a violent and 
convulsive effort, not unlike the last 
parting flame of a taper, to which it 
is often compared. This effect is 
sometimes produced when the body 
has remained for a time in a torpid 
state, and apparently lifeless. It 
then revives for a moment, struggles, 
as if to break or to retain its hold, 
and is gone for ever, affording to 
the eye of the attentive observer a 
conviction, exceeding all argument, 
that some real substance united to 
the body was at that instant forcibly 
wrenched and disunited from it. 

What then becomes of the de- 
parted spirit? It cannot be annihi- 
lated, for the laws of nature forbid it. 
It cannot remain for ever in a torpid 
and inert state, for that would be also 
a contradiction to the laws of nature, 
of which one is, that nothing is made 
in vain. It must therefore either re- 
main in its unmixed and elementary 
state, or be united to some body, and 
endowed with new powers in partici- 
pation with it. In either way its 
existence is secured. But we may 
reasonably conclude that, as it was 
necessary in the order of Providence 
for its prior state to have been an 
incorporate one, its next will be of 
the same kind, however varying in 
the form, character, and quality 
which it may derive from those of 
its new associates. 

I do not mean by this supposition 
to reject the possibility of the soul 
existing independently of a bodily 
support. I believe such a state to be 
possible, and, if possible, certainly 
probable; but as our present is a 
mixed state, and as it Is very un- 
likely that if our souls are destined 
to exist for ever, they began to exist 
in their present state, and yet more 
unlikely that, they should have origi- 
nated in a perfect , and proceeded in 
an imperfect one, it will be most 
reasonable to suppose that a pure 
spiritual essence is to be that of our 
ultimate destination. 
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Cuapter ITI. 


OF THIS LIFE CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE NEXT. 


In the beginning of this perform- 

ance I have argued (God knows with 
what truth, but assuredly to my own 
conviction) that our attachment to 
this life is grounded on delusion, to 
the end that we may be compelled to 
fulfil our allotted course through it, 
and that it may serve as a preparative 
to a better state reserved for us in 
another. To this conclusion, imply- 
ing the eternal duration of the think- 
ing substance of our nature, I have 
added other arguments to strengthen 
the belief of it. Thus far, therefore, 
let the opinions which I have just 
delivered be assumed as certain, that 
they may serve for the ground-work 
of those which follow, and that the 
judgment may not he embarrassed in 
its examination of the latter by its 
remaining disbelief or doubts of the 
former ; for though, if the premises 
be true, the conclusions drawn from 
them may not therefore be true, since 
this will depend on their just agree- 
ment with each other, yet, if the 
»xremises are false, their conclusions, 
io justly soever they may be drawn 
from them, must of necessity be false 
likewise, and the more so for their 
agreement. : nee 

I shall now proceed to inquire into 
the nature and end of our present 
state, and the means by which it is 
made to fit us for the future. 

Our present condition is made up 
of bodily affections, of which the 
mind is the percipient ; and of pas- 
sions which, though originating from 
the body, are the affections of the 
mind. ‘The design and uses of these 
have been already mentioned, and 
are too well known to require more 
notice. In the use and abuse of our 
passions consist our happiness and 
unhappiness, our virtues and our 
vices; for virtue is properly that 
quality of the mind which impels it 
to actions that are useful, as vice is 
the reverse. Of the virtues some, as 
they seem to regard ourselves solely, 
or society only in their secondary 
effects, may be called personal. 
Others relate to our conduct towards 
others, and may be denominated so- 
cial. These, also, are in a degree 
personal, since they affect the general 
happiness of society, of which we are 


all individual members ; for, though 
my portion of happiness might be 
increased by an immunity from the 
laws which bind my fellow-members 
of society, yet if every man had, or 
assumed that privilege, my condition 
would be worse than that of a man 
driven from the communities of men 
to dwell among the lions and tigers 
of the forest. Our natural propensi- 
ties are vicious, for self-love being 
the original motive and spring of all 
our actions, that consequence neces- 
sarily follows. Nor let this be deemed 
a derogation from the dignity of our 
nature, for, in effect, it is exalted by 
it, since our virtues become purely 
our own, being of our own creation, 
and produced by the sacrifice of our 
present gratifications. 

Such being the moral state of man 
in this world, how much more truly 
is it said, than it is commonly be- 
lieved, that “virtue is its own re- 
ward.” The whole life of a good 
man is a scene of warfare between 
the pressing impulses of his nature 
and the dictates of his reason, until 
the long habit of resistance, the re- 
peated triumphs of suecess, the expe- 
rience of the superior benefits which 
result from the forbearance of pre- 
sent gratification, and the heartfelt 
delight which the mind receives from 
the contemplation of a well-fought 
life, by degrees unfold his moral 
character, inverting his nature, and 
transmuting his propensities from 
vice to virtue. Such was Socrates, 
who, by the continual practice of 
virtue, attained so perfect a conquest 
over his passions, which were more 
prone to vice than those of ordinary 
men, that he was at length drawn by 
inclination to the pursuit of those 
actions which in other men are the 
result of principle, and performed 
with reluctance. With reverential 
awe and diffidence, I add the instance 
of our blessed Saviour himself, who, 
when he took upon him our nature, 
not only for a propitiation but exam- 
ple, became subject to the passions as 
well as to the infirmities of our mor- 
tal condition, although with so potent 
an energy of the divine principle 
overruling them, that only one in- 
stance is recorded which can be con- 
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strued into a deviation from its pre- 
cepts. The dereliction was but mo- 
mentary ; and it was followed by an 
instant recollection of the will of 
God requiring that he should suffer, 
and by his absolute resignation to it: 
“ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me. Nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, be done.” 

Yet it is not to be supposed that a 
life even of the most consummate 
virtue is sufficient to constitute per- 
fect nets or to exempt its pos- 
sessor from the evils which are the 
allotted portion of mortality. In 
some cases the consciousness of in- 
tegrity may indeed sustain the mind 
under the pressure of affliction, and 
add to its store (if it be not presump- 
tuous to say it) of probationary merit. 
But the wounded heart will feel the 
loss of a loving and beloved consort, 
or of the child endeared to it by the 
habits of associate fondness and the 
ties of kindred affection. The mind 
will participate in the acuteness of 
corporeal sufferings, 


“And sighs, and cries, by nature grow 
on pain.” 


And (it may be asked) is this the 
moral end for which we were born? 
To derive a consolation in our worst 
afflictions, if we can, from the con- 
sciousness that we have not merited 
them? To depart, without a hope 
of future recompense, and enter into 
a new state of being without any 
connexion with the past? Shall the 
vile assassin live, and the bleeding 
innocent descend to the grave, and 
no retribution follow to atone in 
another life for the imperfect distri- 
bution of justice in this? No! as- 
suredly not. There is a just God, or 
there is none. 

Why, then, may it be again asked, if 
his justice has so ordered the course of 
human events, that vice is commonly 
punished, and virtue commonly re- 
warded in this world, has he permit- 
ted this equitable arrangement to be 
broken in particular instances? It 
is because all the events of this world 
are regulated and brought about by 
the laws of nature, which are framed 
and accommodated to a particular 
system, and limited by its exigencies. 
But the moral law is immutable and 
unbounded. It is because man wa 
placed here in a state of trial. 
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Enough, therefore, was shewn him 
of his appointed station hereafter to 
excite him to the exercise of his 
reason, and something left hid, that 
he might not be without a temptation 
to err. Were he sure that punish- 
ment would in every instance follow 
guilt, and happiness be the infallible 
consequence of virtue, he would have 
no incitement to conquer in his flight 
from the one, nor merit in his pursuit 
of the other ; but all his actions would 
be directed, without effort, to the 
best principle by the dictates of the 
worst. And such is the selfish aim 
of the bigot, who gives to the poor 
the penny which he can well spare, 
because his narrow creed assures him 
that the Lord will repay it. 

Not so the truly religious man. 
He respects himself; he is therefore 
strictly just in all his dealings, and 
punctual in the performance of every 
assigned as well as assumed duty. 
He loves his neighbour ; he is there- 
fore beneficent; he exacts less from 
others than he imposes upon himself, 
and is ever ready to yield up a por- 
tion of his own interests when the 
more urgent wants of others demand 
it. Whatever he undertakes he pro- 
secutes with confidence, because he 
knows that his motives are pure and 
his intentions good; and rarely will 
men err when these are the springs 
of their actions. He goes forth with 
the good wishes of ail good men at- 
tending him, and not, with theirs 
alone, for all men respect goodness, 
even those who are themselves de- 
ficient in it. Thus the chances of 
success are multiplied in his favour. 
He is happy if he obtain it, because 
he has not pursued it by unworthy 
means; and it enlarges the circle of 
his beneficence, which, in seeking to 
contribute to the happiness of others, 
deals it back upon himself; and if he 
fail of success his failure is not em- 
bittered with remorse. He expe- 
riences that such are the effects of 
virtue, and he therefore loves it; but 
he loves it for its own sake only, in 
the same manner as a grateful heart 
blesses the hand which has relieved 
it, without a wish or expectation of 
future benefit from it. 

Equally good, gracious, and just, is 
God in all his dispensations. He has 
placed us in a world of trouble, of 
sorrows, and of temptations, that we 
may entitle ourselves to a better by 
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the fortitude with which we make 
our way through them,— 


** Curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec lapsura gravi passus sua regna 
veterno.” 


He has placed our passions under the 
guidance of reason, and endowed it 
with powers sufficient for their di- 
rection. He hath environed us with 
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terrors, and strewed our path with 
thorns; but its course is short, and 
terminates in felicity. His bounty 
hath given us life; His mercy has 
abridged the term of it. And well 
may we exclaim, in the words of the 
patriarch, “ The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!" 


Cuapter IV. 


OF THE FUTURE POWERS AND PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOUL. 


We can form no conclusions of an 
unknown system but by deduction 
from something known. Much, 
therefore, must of necessity be con- 
jectural; but perhaps not all. For 
instance, this principle may be ap- 
plied to all modes of existence, viz., 
all perceptions must be either sensual 
or intellectual. ‘They may be both. 
Our present senses are of five kinds ; 
of which one only seems essential to 
life ; and of the others two, namely, 
those of smell and taste, are so im- 
perfect as to contribute little to the 
measure of the happiness of life, and 
nothing to its wants. With what 
different degrees of efficacy, whether 
as acting upon the sensations, or as 
conveying through them to the mind 
ideas of external substances, these 
senses may be invested in other bo- 
dies, it is not possible to discover or 
to conceive. And yet less can we 
form even the most distant notion of 
other senses with which it is possible 
that God may have informed, even 
to an infinite number, his other cor- 
poreal creatures in this vast and 
boundless universe. ‘This we plainly 
comprehend, from our own experience 
of the impossibility of communicat- 
ing the knowledge of sight or hear- 
ing to one of our own species who 
was born deaf or blind. The vul- 
ture, which scents his food be- 
_ the reach of his sight, and the 
10und, which traces the course of 
a hare by the contact of the subtle 
effluvia emitted from it in its flight 
with his organs of smelling, are in- 
stances of the superior excellency of 
which that sense may be rendered 
susceptible ; and it is more reasonable 
to believe that the little ant discovers, 
and communicates the discovery to 
his fellow-ants, the grain or sweets 
which lie in the most elevated story 
of a house to which he has never be- 
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fore had access, and at an immea- 
surable distance from their common 
nest in the field, by the means of 
some unknown organs of sensation 
than by any extension of the powers 
of those which we possess in common 
with other animals. 

But, however the senses may vary 
in other possible forms, I think we 
may conclude with safety that two of 
those which we possess are common 
to every system, though not to every 
individual or species existing in 
them. These are feeling and sight. 
For the first, it is not easy to con- 
ceive (though this indeed is no proof, 
but a presumption) how any bodily 
substance can have a consciousness of 
existence without it, since even our 
other senses are so connected with it 
as not to be absolutely distinguish- 
able from it. 

For the second position, namely, 
the universality of sight, we have 
stronger evidence. ‘The only light 
that enlightens the globe which we 
inhabit is that which is emitted from 
the sun. So vast a store was not 
laid up in so great a body for the sole 
use of this little planet, but must be 
the common property of all the other 
planets which revolve round it. By 
analogy we conclude, and trust to it 
as to demonstration, that the other 
luminous bodies which float in the 
immeasurable extent of space, resem- 
bling in all their known qualities the 
sun of our system, are each of them 
the suns of their own, having other 
habitable globes revolving round 
them, to which their light serves for 
the same purposes as that which illu- 
minates ours, and gives to them, as 
this does to us, the ideas of colours, 
forms, and distances of the objects 
which surround them. 

Tn like manner, it may be inferred 
that heat and gravitation, which we 
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know of certainty to exist in all other 
planetary bodies, act upon the per- 
ceptions of their inhabitants as they 
do upon us, though in different and 
various degrees. ~ What other quali- 
ties may belong to them we may not 
be able to discover; but of this we 
may be certain, that, whatever they 
be, such of them as are necessary to 
animal life, and are referred to the 
instinctive option of the mind (as is 
the case here) for their application to 
their destined uses, will be communi- 
cated to it by the agency of corporeal 
organs provided for their reception. 
Other substances of an infinite va- 
riety, and other correspondent senses, 
may exist in the system of universal 
nature, in which it may be our lot 
hereafter to participate, as the means 


by which the apportioned blessings of 


life may be conveyed to us by the 
bounty of our sovereign Benefactor. 
These, whatever they are, must be 
the instruments of our happiness 
and of our misery, if misery is to 
make any part of our portion. But, 
though their specific nature must 
ever remain hidden from our re- 
searches in this state of exclusion 
from them, we may yet form by spe- 
culation some general notions of their 
possible influence on our future 
powers of action, and on our happi- 
ness dependent on them. 

To explain this, it will be neces- 
sary to take up the argument from 
its remote and leading principle. 

All things are possible to God 
which are not contradictory to each 
other or absurd in terms. The 
power of God is, therefore, in that 
sense infinite ; and, if infinite, perfect. 

It must also have existed from all 
eternity, or it must have begun to 
exist without a cause, which is im- 
possible. 

His power must have been exerted 
from all eternity, or it must have 
been at intervals in inertion. But 
this is impossible; because it would 
imply a privation of its activity, 
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which is inconsistent with its per- 
fection. It has therefore been in ac- 
tion from all eternity. It must have 
had some subject upon which it 
acted: some substance, therefore, 
must have existed from all eternity. 

By the same train of reasoning, 
since all things are possible to God, 
his power extends to the creation of 
every possible kind and mode of be- 
ing. But such a power would be 
useless if not exerted. It follows, 
therefore, that every possible kind 
and mode of being do exist in some 
region or other of his immeasurably 
extended empire, and must, by the 
preceding reasoning, haye existed 
from all eternity. 

Hence it follows, that the modes of 
perception and the qualities exciting 
it are infinite. We as yet know of 
none that are not confined to the 
body, where they receive the notices 
of things, and the sensations of plea- 
sure and pain derived from them, as 
these are conveyed to them from 
without, either by immediate con- 
tact, or by corpuscules emitted from 
them. 

There may exist, and therefore we 
conclude that they do exist, sensitive 
beings of a higher order in the scale 
of universal nature, who are endowed 
not only with recipient organs greatly 
exceeding ours in variety and sus- 
ceptibility, but with others which 
transmit their powers of sensation 
and perception to remote substances, 
to the internal parts of things, and to 
distances beyond human concep- 
tion and with intellectual powers 
which may give motion and change 
to bodies not in contact with their 
own, as the mind of man directs the 
movements of his own bodily mem- 
bers. 

What an astonishing and magni- 
ficent scene does this discovery open 
to the mind which can conceive it, 
and dwell upon the contemplation of 
it! And this may be—this will be 
our portion hereafter. 
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BLUEBEARD’S GHOST. 


BY M. A. TITMARSH, 


For some time after the fatal ac- 
cident which deprived her of her 
husband, Mrs. Bluebeard was, as 
may be imagined, in a state of pro- 
found grief. 

There was not a widow in all the 
country who went to such an ex- 
pense for black bombazeen. She 
had her beautiful hair confined in 
crimped caps, and her weepers came 
over her elbows. Of course she saw 
no company except her sister Anne 
(whose company was any thing but 
pleasant to the widow); as for her 
brothers, their odious mess - table 
manners had always been disagree- 
able to her. What did she care for 
jokes about the major, or scandal 
concerning the Scotch surgeon of the 
regiment? If they drank their wine 
out of black bottles or crystal, what 
did it matter to her? ‘Their stories 
of the stable, the parade, and the last 
run with the hounds, were perfectly 
odious to her; besides, she could not 
bear their impertinent mustachios 
and filthy habit of smoking cigars. 

They were always wild, vulgar 
young men, at the best ; but now 
now, oh! their presence to her delicate 
soul was horror! Low could she 
bear to look on them after what had 
occurred? She thought of the best 
of husbands ruthlessly cut down by 
their cruel, heavy, cavalry sabres; 
the kind friend, the generous land- 
lord, the spotless justice of peace, in 
whose family differences these rude 
cornets of dragoons had dared to in- 
terfere, whose venerable blue hairs 
they had dragged down with sorrow 
to the grave! 

She put up a most splendid monu- 
ment to her departed lord over the 
family vault of the Bluebeards. The 
rector, Dr. Sly, who had been Mr. 
Bluebeard’s tutor at college, wrote 
an epitaph in the most pompous yet 
pathetic Latin: — “ Siste, viator! 
meerens conjux, heu! quanto minus 
est cum reliquis yersari quam tui 
meminisse ;” in a word, every thing 
that is usually said in epitaphs. A 
bust of the departed saint, with 
Virtue mourning over it, stood over 
the epitaph, surrounded by medal- 
lions of his wives, and one of these 


medallions had as yet no name in it, 
nor (the epitaph said) could the 
widow ever be consoled until her own 
name was inscribed there. “ For 
then I shall be with him. In celo 
quies,” she would say, throwing up 
her fine eyes to heaven, and quoting 
the enormous words of the hatch- 
ment which was put up in the church 
and over Bluebeard’s hall, where the 
butler, the housekeeper, the footman, 
the housemaid, and scullions, were all 
in the profoundest mourning. ‘The 
keeper went out to shoot birds in a 
crape band; nay, the very scare- 
crows in the orchard and fruit-garden 
were ordered to be dressed in black. 

Sister Anne was the only person 
who refused to wear black. Mrs. 
Bluebeard would have parted with 
her, but she had no other female 
relative. Iler father, it may be re- 
membered by readers of the former 
part of her Memoirs, had married 
again; and the mother-in-law and 
Mrs. Bluebeard, as usual, hated each 
other furiously. Mrs. Shacabac had 
come to the hall on a visit of con- 
dolence ; but the widow was so rude 
to her on the second day of the visit 
that the step-mother quitted the 
house in a fury.. As for the Blue- 
beards, of course they hated the 
widow. Had .not Mr. Bluebeard 
settled every shilling upon her? 
and, having no children by his former 
marriage, her property, as I leave 
you to fancy, was pretty handsome. 
So sister Anne was the only female 
relative whom Mrs. Bluebeard would 
keep near her, and, as we all know, 
a woman must have a female relative 
under any circumstances of pain, or 
pleasure, or profit—when she is mar- 
ried, or when she is widowed, or 
when she is in a delicate situation. 
But let us continue our story. 

“ T will never wear mourning for 
that odious wretch, sister!’ Anne 
would cry. 

“] will trouble you, Miss Anne, 
not to use such words in my presence 
regarding the best of husbands, or to 
quit the room at once!” the widow 
would answer. 

“ T'm sure it’s no great pleasure to 
sit in it. I wonder you don’t make 
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use of the closet, sister, where the 
other Mrs. Bluebeards are.” 

“ Tmpertinence ! they were all em- 
balmed by M. Gannal. How dare 
you report the monstrous calumnies 
regarding the best of men? Take 
down the family Bible and read what 
my blessed saint says of his wives — 
read it written in his own hand :-— 


“« Friday, June 20,—Married my be- 
loved wife, Anna Maria Scrogginsia. 

*« * Saturday, August 1.—A bereaved 
husband has scarcely strength to write 
down in this chronicle that the dearest 
of wives, Anna Maria Scrogginsia, ex- 
pired this day of sore throat.’ 


“ There! can any thing be more 
convincing than that? Read again: 


“ *« Tuesday, Sept. 1—.This day I led to 
the hymeneal altar my soul’s blessing, 
Louisa Matilda Hopkinson. May this 
angel supply the place of her I have lost! 

“** Wednesday, October5.-Oh, Heavens! 
pity the distraction of a wretch who is 
obliged to record the ruin of his dearest 
hopes and affections! This day my 
adored Louisa Matilda Hopkinson gave 
up the ghost! A complaint of the head 
and shoulders was the sudden cause of 
the event which has rendered the un. 
happy subscriber the most miserable of 
meu, DLUEBEARD.’ 


“ Every one of the women are 
calendared in this delightful, this 
pathetic, this truly virtuous and ten- 
der way; and can you suppose that 
a man who wrote such sentiments 
could be a murderer, miss ?” 

“ Do you mean to say that he did 
not kill them, then ?” said Anne. 

“ Gracious goodness, Anne, kill 
them! they died all as naturally as 
I hope you will. My blessed hus- 
band was an angel of goodness and 
kindness to them. Was it Ais fault 
that the doctors could not cure their 
maladies? No, that it wasn’t! and 
when they died the inconsolable hus- 
band had their bodies embalmed, in 
order that on this side of the grave 
he might never part from them.” 

“ And why did he take you up in 
the tower, pray ? and why did you 
send me in such a hurry to the 
leads ? and why did he sharpen his 
long knife, and roar out to you to 
COME DOWN ?” 

“ Merely to punish me for my 
curiosity, — the dear, good, kind, ex- 
cellent creature!” sobbed the widow, 
overpowered with affectionate recol- 
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lections of her lord’s attentions to 
her. 

“ T wish,” said sister Anne, sulkily, 
“that I had not been in such a hurry 
in summoning my brothers.” 

“ Ah!” screamed Mrs. Bluebeard, 
with a harrowing scream, “ don’t — 
don’t recall that horrid, fatal day, 
miss! If you had not misled your 
brothers, my poor, dear, darling 
Bluebeard would still be in life, still 
— still the soul's joy of his bereaved 
Fatima !” 

Whether it is that all wives adore 
husbands when the latter are no 
more, or whether it is that Fatima’s 
version of the story is really the 
correct one, and that the common 
impression against Bluebeard is an 
odious prejudice, and that he no more 
murdered his wives than you and I 
have, remains yet to be prov ed, and, 
indeed, does not much matter for the 
understanding of the rest of Mrs. B.’s 
adventures. And though people 
will say that Bluebeard’s settlement 
of his whole fortune on his wife, in 
event of survivorship, was a mere 
act of absurd mystification, seeing 
that he was fully determined to cut 
her head off after the honeymoon, 
yet the best test of his real inten- 
tions is the profound grief which the 
widow manifested for his death, and 
the fact that he left her mighty well 
to do in the world. 

If any one were to leave you or 
me a fortune, my dear friend, would 
we be too anxious to rake up the 
how and the why? Pooh! pooh! 
we would take it and make no bones 
about it, and Mrs. Bluebeard did 
likewise. Her husband’s family, it 
is true, argued the point with her, 
and said, “ Madam, you must per- 
ceive that Mr. Bluebeard never in- 
tended the fortune for you, as it was 
his fixed intention to chop off your 
head! it is clear that he meant to 
leave his money to his blood re- 
lations, therefore you ought in equi- 
ty to hand it over.” But she sent 
hen all off with a flea in their 
ears, as the saying is, and said, 
“ Your argument may be a very 
good one, but I Will, if you please, 
keep the money.” And she ordered 
the mourning as we have before 
shewn, and indulged in grief, and 
exalted every where the character of 
the deceased. If any one would but 
leave me a fortune, what a funeral 
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and what a character I would give 
him! 

Bluebeard Hall is situated, as we 
all very well know, in a remote 
country district, and, although a fine 
residence, is remarkably gloomy and 
lonely. To the widow's susceptible 
mind, after the death of her darling 
husband, the place became intoler- 
able. The walk, the lawn, the 
fountain, the green glades of park 
over which frisked the dappled deer, 
all —all recalled the memory of her 
beloved. It was but yesterday that, 
as they roamed through the park in 
the calm summer evening, her Blue- 
beard pointed out to the keeper the 
fat buck he was to kill. “ Ah!” 
said the widow, with tears in her 
fine eyes, “ the artless stag was shot 
down, the haunch wascut and roasted, 
the jelly had been prepared from the 
currant-bushes in the garden that he 
loved, but my Bluebeard never ate 
of the venison! Look, Anna sweet, 
pass we the old oak hall; ‘tis hung 
with trophies won by him in the 
chase, with pictures of the noble race 
of Bluebeard! Look! by the fire- 


place there is the gig - whip, his 


riding-whip, the spud with which 
you know he used to dig the weeds 
out of the terrace- walk; in that 
drawer are his spurs, his whistle, his 
visiting - cards, with his dear, dear 
name engrayen upon them! There 
are the bits of string that he used to 
cut off the parcels and keep because 
string was always useful ; his button- 
hook, and there is the peg on which 
he used to hang his h—h—hat !” 

Uncontrollable emotions, bursts of 
passionate tears, would follow these 
tender reminiscences of the widow ; 
and the long and short of the matter 
was, that she was determined to give 
up Bluebeard Halland live elsewhere; 
her love for the memory of the de- 
ceased, she said, rendered the place 
too wretched. 

Of course an envious and sneering 
world said that she was tired of the 
country and wanted to marry again ; 
but she little heeded its taunts, and 
Anne, who hated her step-mother 
and could not live at home, was fain 
to accompany her sister to the town 
where the Bluebeards have had for 
many yearsa very large, genteel, old- 
fashioned house. So she went to the 
town-house, where they lived and 
quarrelled pretty much as usual; 
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and though Anne often threatened 
to leave her and go to a boarding- 
house, of which there were plenty in 
the place, yet after all to live with 
her sister, and drive out in the car- 
riage with the footman and coach- 
man in mourning, and the lozenge 
on the panels, with the Bluebeard 
and Shacabac arms quartered on it, 
was far more respectable, and so the 
lovely sisters continued to dwell to- 
gether. 


For a lady under Mrs. Bluebeard’s 
circumstances, the town-house had 
other and peculiar advantages. Be- 
sides being an exceedingly spacious 
and dismal brick building, with a 
dismal iron railing in front, and long 
dismal thin windows with little panes 
of glass, it looked out into the 
churchyard where, time out of mind, 
between two yew-trees, one of which 
is cut into the form of a peacock, 
while the other represents a dumb- 
waiter, it looked into the church- 
yard where the monument of the late 
Bluebeard was placed over the family 
vault. It was the first thing the 
widow saw from her bed-room win- 
dow in the morning, and ’t was sweet 
to watch at night from the parlour 
the pallid moonlight lighting up the 
bust of the departed, and Virtue 
throwing great black shadowsathwart 
it. Polyanthuses, rhododendra, ra- 
nunculuses, and other flowers with 
the largest names and of the most de- 
lightful odours, were planted within 
the little iron railing that inclosed 
the last resting-place of the Blue- 
beards ; and the beadle was instructed 
to half-kill any little boys who might 
be caught plucking these sweet tes- 
timonials of a wife's affection. 

Over the side-board in the dining- 
room hung a full-length of Myr. 
Bluebeard, by Ticklegill, R.A., in a 
militia uniform, frowning down upon 
the knives and forks and silver trays. 
Over the mantelpiece he was repre- 
sented in a hunting costume on his 
favourite horse; there was a stick- 
ing- plaster silhouette of him in the 
widow's bed-room, and a miniature 
in the drawing-room, where he was 
drawn in a gown of black and gold, 
holding a gold-tasselled trencher cap 
with one hand, and with the other 
pointing to a diagram of Pons Asi- 
norum. ‘This likeness was taken 
when he was a fellow-commoner at 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
before the growth of that blue beard 
which was the ornament of his man- 
hood, and a part of which now formed 
a beautiful blue neck-chain for his 
bereaved wife. 

Sister Anne said the town-house 
was even more dismal than the 
country-house, for there was pure 
air at the Hall, and it was pleasanter 
to look out on a park than on a 
churchyard, however fine the monu- 
ments might be. But the widow 
said she was a light-minded hussy, 
and persisted as usual in her lamen- 
tations and mourning. The only 
male whom she would admit within 
her doors was the parson of the 
parish, who read sermons to her; 
and, as his reverence was at least 
seventy years old, Anne, though she 
might be ever so much minded to 
fall in loye, had no opportunity to 
indulge her inclination; and the 
town- people, scandalous as they 
might be, could not find a word to 
say against the liaison of the vener- 
able man and the heart - stricken 
widow. 

Ail other company she resolutely 
refused. When the players were in 
the town, the poor manager, who 
came to beg her to bespeak a comedy, 
was thrust out of the gates by the 
big butler. Though there were balls, 
sard-parties, and assemblies, Widow 
Bluebeard would never subscribe to 
one of them; and even the officers, 
thoseall-conquering heroes who make 
such ravages in ladies’ hearts, and to 
whom all ladies’ doors are commonly 
open, could never get an entry into 
the widow's house. Captain Whis- 
kerfield strutted for three weeks up 
and down before her house, and 
had not the least effect upon her. 
Captain O'Grady (of an Irish regi- 
ment) attempted to bribe the ser- 

vants, and one night actually scaled 
the garden wall; but all that he 
got was his foot in a man - trap, 
not to mention being dreadfully 
scarified by the broken glass; and so 
he never made loye any more. Fi- 
nally, Captain Blegkbeard, whose 
whiskers vied in azagnitude with 
those ofthe deceased Bluebeard him- 
self, although he attended church 
regularly every week —he who had 
not darkened the doors of a church 
for ten years before—even Captain 
Blackbeard got nothing by his piety ; 
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and the widow never once took her 
eyes off her book to look at him. 
The barracks were in despair; and 
Captain Whiskerfield’s tailor, who 
had supplied him with new clothes 
in order to win the widow’s heart, 
ended by clapping the captain into 
gaol. 

His reverence the parson highly 
applauded the widow’s conduct to the 
officers; but, being himself rather of 
a social turn, and fond of a good din- 
ner and a bottle, he represented to 
the lovely mourner that she should 
endeavour to divert her grief by a 
little respectable society, and recom- 
mended that she should from time 
to tie entertain a few grave and sober 
persons whom he would present to 
her. As Dr. Sly had an unbounded 
influence over the fair mourner, she 
acceded to his desires; and accord- 
ingly he introduced to her house 
some of the most venerable and wor- 
thy of his acquaintance,—all married 
people, however, so that the widow 
should not take the least alarm. 

It happened that the doctor had a 
nephew, who was a lawyer in Lon- 
don, and this gentleman came duti- 
fully in the long vacation to pay a 
visit to his reverend uncle. “ Ile is 
none of your roystering, dashing 
young f llows,” said his reverence ; 
* he is the delight of his mamma and 
sisters; he never drinks any thing 
stronger than tea; he never missed 
chureh thrice a Sunday for these 
twenty years; and I flope, my dear 
and amiable madam, that you will 
not object to reegive this pattern of 
young men for the sake of your most 
devoted friend, his uncle.” 

The widow consented to receive 
Mr. Sly. Ike was not a handsome 
man certainly ; “ But what does that 
matter?” said the doctor; “ he is good, 
and virtue is better than all the beau- 
ty of all the dragoons in the queen’s 
service e 

Mr. Sly came there to dinner, and 
lie came to tea; and he drove out 
with the widow in the carriage with 
the lozenge on it; and at church he 
handed the psalm-book ; and, in 
short, he paid her every attention 
which could be expected from so po- 
lite a young gentlem: in. 

At ‘this the town began to talk, as 
peoplein towns will. “The doctor kept 
all bachelors out ofthe widow’s house,” 
said they, “in order that that ugly 
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nephew of his may have the field 
entirely to himself.” ‘These speeches 
were of course heard by sister Anne, 
and the little minx was not a little 
glad to take advantage of them, in 
order to induce her sister to see some 
more cheerful company. The fact is, 
the young hussy loved a dance or a 
game at cards much more than a 
hum-drum conversation over a tea- 
table ; and so she plied her sister day 
and night with hints as to the pro- 
pricty of opening her house, receiving 
the gentry of the county, and spend- 
ing her fortune. 

To this point the widow at length, 
though with many sighs and vast un- 
willingness, acceded ; and she went so 
far as to order a very becoming half- 
mourning, in which all the world de- 
clared she looked charming. “I 
carry,” said she, “ my blessed Blue- 
beard in my heart,—that is in the 
deepest mourning for him, aud when 
the heart grieves there is no need of 
outward show.” 

So she issued cards for a little 
quict tea and supper, and several of 
the best families in the town and 
neighbourhood attended her enter- 
tainment. It was followed by an- 
other and another; and at last Cap- 
tain Blackbeard was actually intro- 
duced, though, of course, he came in 
plain clothes. 

Dr. Sly and his nephew never 
could abide the captain. “They had 
heard some queer stories,” they said, 
“about proceedings in barracks. 
Who was it that drank three bottles 
at a sitting ? who had a mare that ran 
for the plate? and why was it that 
Dolly Coddlins left the town so sud- 
denly?” Mr. Sly turned up the 
whites of his eyes as his uncle asked 
these questions, and sighed for the 
wickedness of the world. But for all 
that he was delighted, especially at 
the anger which the widow mani- 
fested when the Dolly Coddlins’ af- 
fair was hinted at. She was furious, 
and vowed she would never see the 
wretch again. The lawyer and his 
uncle were charmed. O- short- 
sighted lawyer and parson, do you 
think Mrs. Bluebeard would have 
been so angry if she had not been 
jealous ?— do you think she would 
have been jealous if she had not 

had not what? She pro- 
tested that she no more cared for the 
captain than she did for one of her 
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footmen ; but the next time he called 
she would not condescend to say a 
word to him. 

“ My dearest Miss Anne,” said the 
captain, as he met her in Sir Roger 
de Coverley (she was herself dancing 
with Ensign Trippet), “what is 
the matter with your lovely sister ?” 

“Dolly Coddlins is the matter,” 
said Miss Anne. “ Mr. Sly has told 
all ;” and she was down the middle in 
a twinkling. 

The captain blushed so at this 
monstrous insinuation that any one 
could see how incorrect it was. He 
made innumerable blunders in the 
dance, and was all the time casting 
such ferocious glances at Mr. Sly 
(who did not dance, but sat by the 
widow and ate ices), that his partner 
thought he was mad, and that Mr. 
Sly became very uneasy. 

When the dance was oyer, he 
came to pay his respects to the wi- 
dow, and, in so doing, somehow trod 
so violently on Mr. Sly’s foot that 
that gentleman screamed with pain, 
and presently went home. But 
hough he was gone the widow was 
not a whit more gracious to Captain 
Blackbeard. She requested Mr. 
Trippet to order her carriage that 
night, and went home without utter- 
ing one single word to Captain Black- 
beard. 

The next morning, and, with a face 
of preternatural longitude, the Rev. 
Dr. Sly paid a visit to the widow. 
“ The wickedness and bloodthirsti- 
ness of the world,” said he, “ increase 
every day. O my dear madam, 
what monsters do we meet in it — 
what wretches, what assassins, are al- 
lowed to go abroad! Would you 
believe it, that this morning, as my 
nephew was taking his peaceful 
morning meal, one of the ruftians 
from the barracks presented himself 
with a challenge from Captain Black- 
beard ?” 

“Ts he hurt?” screamed the wi- 
dow. 

“ No, my dear friend, my dear 
Frederick is not hurt. And oh, what 
a joy it will be tehim to think you 
have that tender sdlicitude for his 
welfare !” 

“You know I have always had 
the highest respect for him,” said the 
widow; who, when she screamed, 
was in truth thinking of somebody 
else. But the doctor did not choose 
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to interpret her thoughts in that 
way, and gave all the benefit of them 
to his nephew. 

“That anxiety, dearest madam, 
which you express for him emboldens 
me, encourages me, authorises me, to 
press a point upon you which I am 
sure must have entered your thoughts 
ere now. The dear youth in whom 
you have shewn such an interest 
lives but for you! Yes, fair lady, 
start not at hearing that his sole af- 
fections are yours; and with what 
pride shall I carry to him back the 
news that he is not indifferent to 
you!” 

“And they going to fight?” con- 
tinued the lady, in a breathless state 
ofalarm. “For Heaven's sake, dear- 
est doctor, prevent the horrid, horrid 
meeting. Send for a magistrate’s 
warrant; do any thing; but do not 
suffer those misguided young men to 
cut each other's throats !” 

“ Fairest lady, I fly!” said the 
doctor, and went back to lunch 
quite delighted with the evident par- 
tiality Mrs. Bluebeard shewed for his 
nephew. And Mrs. Bluebeard, not 


content with exhorting him to pre- 


vent the duel, rushed to Mr. Pound, 
the magistrate, informed him of the 
facts, got out warrants against both 
Mr. Sly and the captain, and would 
have put them into execution; but it 
was discovered that the former gen- 
tleman had abruptly left town, so 
that the constable could not lay hold 
of him. 

It somehow, however, became to 
be generally known that the widow 
Bluebeard had declared herself in fa- 
vour of Mr. Sly, the lawyer; that 
she had fainted when told her lover 
was about to fight a duel; finally, 
that she had accepted him, and neal 
marry him as soon as the quarrel 
between him and the captain was 
settled. Dr. Sly, when applied to, 
hummed and ha’‘d, and would give no 
direct answer ; but he denied nothing, 
and looked so knowing, that all the 
world was certain of the fact; and 
the county paper next week stated : 


“We understand that the lovely and 
wealthy Mrs. Bl—b—rd is about once 
more to enter the bands of wedlock with 
our distinguished townsman, Frederick 
S—y, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
London. ‘The learned gentleman left 
town in consequence of a dispute with a 
gallant son ofMars, which was likely to 
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have led to warlike results, had not a ma- 
gistrate’s warrant intervened, when the 
captain was bound over to keep the peace.” 


In fact, as soon as the captain was 
so bound over, Mr. Sly came back, 
stating that he had quitted the town 
not to avoid a Soli from it, 
but to keep out of the way of the 
magistrates, and give the captain 
every facility. He had taken out 
no warrant; he had been perfectly 
ready to meet the captain; if others 
had been more prudent, it was not 
his fault. So he held up his head, 
and cocked his hat with the most de- 
termined air; and all the lawyers’ 
clerks in the place were quite proud 
of their hero. 

As for Captain Blackbeard, his 
rage and indignation may be imag- 
ined; a wife robbed from him, his 
honour put in question by an odious, 
lanky, squinting lawyer! He fell ill 
of a fever incontinently; and the 
surgeon was obliged to take a quan- 
tity of blood from him, ten times the 
amount of which he swore he would 
have out of the veins of the atrocious 
Sly. 

The announcement in the Mer- 
cury, however, filled the widow with 
almost equal indignation. “ The 
widow of the gallant Bluebeard,” she 
said, “ marry an odious wretch who 
lives in dingy chambers in the Mid- 
dle Temple! Send for Dr. Sly.” The 
doctor came ; she rated him soundly, 
asked him how he dared set abroad 
such calumnies concerning her ; or- 
dered him to send his nephew back 
to London at once ; and, as he valued 
her esteem, as he valued the next 
presentation to a fat living which lay 
in her gift, to contradict every where, 
and in the fullest terms, the wicked 
report concerning her. 

“ My dearest madam,” said the 
doctor, pulling his longest face, “ you 
shall be obeyed. The poor lad shall 
be acquainted with the fatal change 
in your sentiments !” 

“Change in my sentiments, Doctor 
Sly !” 

“With the destruction of his 
hopes, rather let me say ; and Heaven 
grant that the dear boy have strength 
to bear up against the misfortune 
which comes so suddenly upon him !" 

The next day sister Anne came 
with a face full of care to Mrs. Blue- 
beard. “ Oh that unhappy lover of 
yours!” said she, 
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“Ts the captain unwell ?” 
claimed the widow. 

“ No, it is the other,” answered 
sister Anne. “ Poor, poor Mr. Sly! 
He made a will leaving you all, ex- 
cept five pounds a-year to his laun- 
dress: he made his will, locked his 
door, took heart-rending leave of his 
uncle at night, and this morning was 
found hanging at his bed-post when 
Sambo, the black servant, took him 
up his water to shave. ‘ Let me be 
buried, he said, ‘with the pin- 
cushion she gave me and the locket 
containing her hair.’ Did you give 
him a pincushion, sister? did you 
give him a locket with your hair ?” 

“ It was only silver-gilt!” sobbed 
the widow ; “ and now, oh Heavens! 
I have killed him!” The heart- 
rending nature of her sobs may be 
imagined; but they were abruptly 
interrupted by her sister. 

“ Killed him?—no such thing! 
Sambo cut him down when he was 
as black in the face as the honest 
negro himself. He came down to 
breakfast, and I leave you to fancy 
what a touching meeting took place 
between the nephew and uncle.” 

“ So much love!” thought the wi- 
dow. “ What a pity he squints so! 
If he would but get his eyes put 
straight, I might perhaps She 
did not finish the sentence : ladies 
often leave this sort of sentence in 
a sweet confusion. 

But hearing some news regarding 
Captain Blackbeard, whose illness 
and blood-letting were described to 
her most pathetically, as well as ac- 
curately, by the Scotch surgeon of 
the regiment, her feelings of com- 
passion towards the lawyer cooled 
somewhat; and when Dr. Sly called 
to know if she would condescend to 
meet the unhappy youth she said, in 
rather a distrait manner, that she 
wished him every happiness ; that 
she had the highest regard and re- 
spect for him ; that she besought him 
not to think any more of committing 
the dreadful crime which would have 
made her unhappy for ever ; but that 
she thought, for the sake of both 
parties, they had better not meet un- 
til Mr. Sly’s feelings had grown 
somewhat more calm. 

“ Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said 
the doctor, “ may he be enabled to 
bear his frightful calamity! I have 
taken away his razors from him, and 
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Sambo, my man, never lets him out 
of his sight.” 

The next day Mrs. Bluebeard 
thought of sending a friendly mes- 
sage to Dr. Sly’s, asking for news of 
the health of his nephew; but, as 
she was giving her orders on that 
subject to John Thomas the footman, 
it happened that the captain arrived, 
and so Thomas was sent down - stairs 
again. And the captain looked so 
delightfully interesting with his arm 
in a sling, and his beautiful black 
whiskers curling round a face which 
was paler than usual, that at the end 
of two hours the widow forgot the 
message altogether, and, indeed, I 
believe, asked the captain whether he 
would not stop and dine. Ensign 
Trippet came, too, and the party was 
very pleasant; and the military gen- 
tlemen laughed hugely at the idea 
of the lawyer having been cut off 
the bed-post by the black servant, 
and were so witty on the subject, 
that the widow ended by half be- 
lieving that the bed-post and hang- 
ing scheme on the part of Mr. Sly 
was only a feint—a trick to win her 
heart. Though this, to be sure, was 
not agreed to by the lady without a 
pang, for, entre nous, to hang oneself 
for a lady is no small compliment to 
her attractions, and, perhaps, Mrs. 
Bluebeard was rather disappointed at 
the notion that the hanging was not 
a bond fide strangulation. 

However, presently her nerves 
were excited again ; and she was con- 
soled or horrified, as the case may be 
(the reader must settle the point 
according to his ideas and knowledge 
of woman-kind )—she was at any rate 
dreadfully excited by the receipt of a 
billet in the well-known clerk-like 
hand of Mr. Sly. It ran thus :— 

“T saw you through your dining- 
room windows. You were hob-nob- 
bing with Captain Blackbeard. You 
looked rosy and well. You smiled. 
You drank off the champagne at a 
single draught. 

“T can bear it no more. Live on, 
smile on, and be happy. My ghost 
shall repine, perhaps, at your happi- 
ness with another—but in life I 
should go mad were I to witness it. 

“It is best that I should be gone. 

“When you receive this, tell my 
uncle to drag the fish-pond at the 
end of Bachelor’s Acre. His black 
servant Sambo accompanies me, it is 
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true. But Sambo shall perish with 
me should his obstinacy venture to 
restrain me from my purpose. I 
know the poor fellow’s honesty well, 
but I also know my own despair. 

“Sambo will beers a wife and 
seven children. Be kind to those 
orphan mulattoes for the sake of 

“ FREDERICK.” 


The widow gave a dreadful shriek, 
and interrupted the two captains, who 
were each just in the act of swallow- 
ing a bumper of claret. “ Fly—fly— 
save him,” she screamed; “save him, 
monsters, ere it is too late! Drowned! 
-—— Frederick !—Bachelor’s Wa—.” 


Syncope took place, and the rest of 


the sentence was interrupted. 

Deucedly disappointed at being 
obliged to give up their wine, the 
two heroes seized their cocked hats, 
and went towards the spot which the 
widow 
despair had sufficiently designated. 

Trippet was for running to the 
fish-pond at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. “Take it easy, my good fel- 
low,” said Captain Blackbeard ; “run- 
ning is unwholesome after dinner. 
And, if that squinting scoundrel of a 
lawyer does drown himself, I shan't 
sleep any the worse.” So the two 
gentlemen walked very leisurely 
on towards the Bachelor's Walk; 
and, indeed, seeing on their way 
thither Major Macabaw looking out 
of the window at his quarters and 
smoking a cigar, they went up-stairs 
to consult the major, as also a bottle 
of Schiedam he had. 

“They come not!” said the widow, 
when restored to herself. “Oh, Heav- 
ens! grant that Vrederick is safe! 
Sister Anne, go up to the leads and 
look if any body is coming.” And 
up, accordingly, to the garrets sister 
Anne mounted. “ Do you see any 
body coming, sister Anne ?” 

“TI see Dr. Drench’s little boy,’ 
said sister Anne; “he is leaving a 
pill and draught at Miss Molly 
Grub’s.” 

“Dearest sister Anne, don’t you 
see any one coming ?” shouted the 
widow once again. 

““T see a flock of dust,- 
cloud of sheep. Pshaw! 

London coach coming in. There are 
three outsides, and “the guard has 


flung a parcel to Mrs. Jenkins’s 
maid,” 


-no! a 
I see the 
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* Distraction ! 
sister Anne.” 

“Tsee a crowd—a shutter—a shut- 
ter with a man on it—a beadle— 
forty little boy s—Gracious goodness ! 
what can it be ?” and down-stairs 
tumbled sister Anne, and was look- 
ing out of the parlour-window by 
her sister’s side, when the crowd she 
had perceived from the garret passed 
close by them. 

At the head walked the beadle, 
slashing about at the little boys. 

Two scores of these followed and 
surrounded 

A suuTter carried by four men. 

On the shutter lay Frederick! Ue 
was ghastly pale; his hair was drag- 
gled over his face; his clothes stuck 
tight to him on account of the wet ; 
streams of water gurgled down the 
shutter-sides. But he was not dead! 
Iie turned one eye round towards 
the window where Mrs. Bluebeard 
sat, and gave her a look which she 
never could forget. 

Sambo brought up the rear of 
the procession. He was quite wet 
through; and, if any thing would 
have put his hair out of curl, his 
ducking would have done so. But, 
as he was not a gentleman, he was 
allowed to walk home on foot, and, 
as he passed the widow's window, he 
gaye her one dreadful glance with 
his goggling black eyes, and moved 
on pointing with his hands to the 
shutter. 

John Thomas, the footman, was 
instantly despatched to Dr. Sly’s to 
have news of the patient. There was 
no shilly-shallying now. He came 
back in half-an-hour to say that Mr. 
I’rederick flung himselfintoDBachelor’s 
Acre fish-pond with Sambo, had been 
dragged out with difficulty, had been 
put to bed, and had a pint of white 
wine W hey, and was pretty comfort- 
able. “’Thank Heaven!” said the 
widow, and gave John Thomas a 


Look once more, 


seven-shilling piece, and sat down 
with a lightened heart to tea. “* What 
a heart!” said she to sister Anne. 


“And oh, what a pity it is ‘that he 
squints !” 

IIere the two captains arrived. 
They had not been to the Bachelor's 
Walk ; they had remained at Major 
Macabaw’'s consulting the Schiedam. 
They had made up their minds what 
to say. “Hang the fellow! he will 
neyer haye the pluck to drown him- 
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self,” said Captain Blackbeard. “Let 
us argue on that, as we may safely.’ 

“My sweet lady,” said he, accord- 
ingly, “we have had the pond drag- 
ged. No Mr. Sly. And the fisher- 
man who keeps the punt assures us 
that he has not been there all day. 

“ Audacious falsehood!” said’ the 
widow, her eyes flashing fire. ‘Go, 
heartless man! who dares to trifle 
thus with the feelings ofa respectable 
and unprotected woman. Go, sir, 
you're only fit for the love of a— 
Dolly—Coddlins !” She pronounced 
the Coddlins with a withering sar- 
casm that struck the captain aghast 
and, sailing out of the room, she left 
her tea untasted, and did not wish 
either of the military gentlemen 
good-night. 

But, gentles, an’ ye know the deli- 
cate fibre of woman’s heart, ye will 
not in very sooth believe that such 
events as those we have deseribed— 
such tempests of passion—fierce winds 
of woe—blinding lightnings of tre- 
mendous joy and tremendous grief— 
could pass over one frail flower and 
leave it all unscathed. No! 
kills as joy doth. Doth not the seorch- 
ing sun nip the rose-bud as well as 
the bitter wind? As Mrs. Sigourney 
sweetly sings— 


* Ali! the heart is a soft and a delicate 
thine ; 
! the heart is a lute with a thrilling 
string ; 
spirit that floats on a 
wins 


—— 
gossé 


Such was Fatima’s heart. In a 
word, the preceding events had a 
powerful effect upon her nervous 
system, and she was ordered much 
quiet and sal-yolatile by her skilful 
medical attendant Dr. Glauber. 

To be so ardently, passionately 
loved as she was, to know that Ire- 
derick had twice plunged into death 
from attachment to her, was to 
awaken in her bosom “a thrilling 
string” indeed! Could she witness 
such attachment, and not be touched 
by it? She was touched by it — she 
was influenced by the virtues, by 
the passion, by the 
Frederick ; but then he was so abomi- 
nably ugly that she could not—she 
could not consent to become his 
bride ! 

She told Dr. Sly so. “I respect 
and esteem your nephew,” said she ; 


Grief 


misfortunes of 
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“but my resolve is made. I will 
continue faithful to that blessed 
saint, whose monument is ever before 
my ey (she pointed to the church- 
yard as she spoke). “ Leave this poor 
tortured heart in quict. It has al- 
ready suffered more than most hearts 
could bear. I will repose under the 
shadow of that tomb until I am 
called to rest within it—to rest by 
the side of my Bluebeard !” 

The ranunculuses, rhododendra, 
and polyanthuses, which ornamented 
that mausoleum, had somehow been 
suffered to run greatly to seed during 
the last few months, and it was with 
no slight self-accusation that she ac- 
knowledged this fact on visiting the 
“ garden of the grave,” as she called 
it; and she scolded the beadle soundly 
for neglecting his duty towards it. 
Ile promised obedience for the fu- 
ture, dug out all the weeds that were 
creeping round the family vault, and 
(having charge of the ke y) entered 
that awful place, and swept and dusted 
the melancholy contents of the tomb. 

Next morning the came 
down to breakfast looking very pale. 
She had passed a bad night; she 
had had awful dreams; she had 
heard a voice call her thrice at mid- 
night. “Pooh! my dear; it’s only 
nervousness,” said sceptical sister 
Anne. 

Here John Thomas the 
entered, and said the beadle was in 
the hall, looking in a very strange 
way. Le had been about the house 
since day-break, and insisted on sce- 
ing Mrs. Bluebeard. “ Let him en- 
ter,” said that lady, 
great mystery. Th bea lle 
he was pale as death; 
di shevelled, and his cocked hat out 
of order. “ What have you to say ?” 
said the lady, trembling. 

Before beginning, he fell down on 
his knees. 

“Yesterday,” said he, 
your lad yship’s orders, I dug up the 
flower-beds of the fumily-vault— 
dusted the vault and the —the coffins 
(added he, trembling) inside. Me 
and John Sexton did it together, and 
polished up the plate quite beauti- 
ful.” 


“Tor Ieaven’s sake, don’t allude 


to it,” cried the widow, turning pale. 

“Well, my lady, I locked the 
door, came away, and found in my 
hurry —for I wanted to beat two 


widow 


footman 


prepared for some 


came ; 
his hair was 


according to 
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little boys what was playing at mar- 
bles on Alderman Paunch’s mony- 
ment—I found, my lady, I'd forgot 
my cane. 

“T couldn't get John Sexton to go 
back with me till this morning, and 
I didn’t like to go alone, and so we 
went this morning ; and what do you 
think Ifound? I found his honour’s 
coffin turned round, and the cane 
broke in two. Here's the cane!” 

“Ah!” screamed the widow, “take 
it away—take it away!” 

“ Well, what does this prove,” said 
sister Anne, “but that somebody 
moved the coffin, and broke the 
cane ?” 

“Somebody! who’s somebody 2” 
said the beadle, staring round about 
him. And all of a sudden he started 
back with a tremendous roar, that 
made the ladies scream, and all the 
glasses on the side-board jingle, and 
cried, “ That's the man!” 

He pointed to the portrait of Blue- 
beard, which stood over the jingling 
glasses on the side-board. ‘“ That's 
the man I saw last night walking 
round the vault, as I'm a living sin- 
ner. I saw him a-walking round 
and round, and, when Iwent up to 
speak to him, I’m blessed if he didn’t 
goin at the iron gate which opened 
afore him like—like winking, and 
then in at the vault door, which I'd 
double-locked, my lady, and bolted 
inside, I'll take my oath on it !” 

“Perhaps you ad given him the 
key?” suggested sister Anne. 

“ Tt’s never been out of my pocket. 
Here it is,” cried the beadle, “Tl 
have no more to do with it ;” and he 
flung down the ponderous key, 
amidst another scream from widow 
Bluebeard. 

“ At what hour did you see him ?’ 
gasped she. 

* At twelve o'clock, of course.” 

“It must have been at that very 
hour,” said she, “I heard the voice.” 

“ What voice ?” said Anne. 

“A yoice that called ‘Fatima! 
Fatima! Fatima!’ three times as plain 
as ever voice did.” 

“It didn’t speak to me,” said the 
beadle ; “it only nodded its head and 
wagged its head and beard.” 

* W—w—was it a bl—uebcard 2” 
said the widow. 

“ Powder-blue, ma’am, as I've a 
soul to save !” 

Doctor Drench was of course in- 
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stantly sent for. But what are the 
medicaments of the apothecary in a 
case where the grave gives up its 
dead? Doctor Sly arrived, and he 
offered ghostly—ah! too ghostly — 
consolation. He said he believed in 
them. His own grandmother had 
appeared to his grandfather several 
times before he married again. He 
could not doubt that supernatural 
agencies were possible, even frequent. 

** Suppose he were to appear to me 
alone,” ejaculated the widow, “ I 
should die of fright.” 

The doctor looked particularly 
arch. “The best way in these cases, 
my dear madam,” said he—* the best 
way for unprotected ladies is to get a 
husband. I never heard of a first 
husband's ghost appearing to a wo- 
man and her second husband in my 
life. In all history there is no ac- 
count of one.” 

“Ah! why should I be afraid of 
seeing my Bluebeard again?” said 
the widow; and the doctor retired 
quite pleased, for the lady was evi- 
dently thinking of a second husband. 

“The captain would be a better 
protector for me certainly than Mr. 
Sly,” thought the lady, with a sigh ; 
“but Mr. Sly will certainly kill him- 
self, and will the captain be a match 
for two ghosts? Sly will kill him- 
self; but ah! the captain won't ;” 
and the widow thought with pangs 
of bitter mortification of Dolly 
Coddlins. How, how should these dis- 
tracting circumstances be brought to 
an end ? 

She retired to rest that night not 
without a tremor —to bed, but not 
to sleep. At midnight a voice was 
heard in her room crying “ Fatima! 
Vatima! Fatima!” in awful accents. 
The doors banged to and fro, the bells 
began to ring, the maids went up and 
down-stairs skurrying and screaming, 
and gave warning ina body. John 
Thomas, as pale as death, declared 
that he found Bluebeard’s yeomanry 
sword, that hung in the hall, drawn 
and on the ground ; and the sticking- 
plaster miniature in Mr. Bluebeard’s 
bedroom was found turned topsy- 
turvy! 

“It is some trick,” said the obsti- 
nate and incredulous sister Anne. 
“ To-night I will come and sleep with 
you, sister ;” and the night came, and 
the two sisters retired together. 


"Twas a wild night. The wind 
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howling without went crashing 
through the old trees of the old 
rookery round about the old church. 
The long bedroom windows went 
thump—thumping; the moon could 
beseen through them lighting up the 
graves with their ghastly shadows; 
the yew-tree, cut into the shape of a 
bird, looked particularly ane 
and bent and swayed as if it would 
peck something off that other yew- 
tree which was of the shape of a 
dumb-waiter. The bells at midnight 
began to ring as usual, the doors 
clapped, jingle—jingle down came a 
suit of armour in the hall, and a 
voice came and cried, “Fatima! Fa- 
tima! Fatima! look, look, look; the 
tomb, the tomb, the tomb!” 

She looked. The vault door was 
open; and there in the moonlight 
stood Bluebeard, exactly as he was 
represented in the picture in his yeo- 
manry dress, his face frightfully pale 
and his great blue beard curling 
over his chest, as awful as Mr. 
Muntz’s. 

Sister Anne saw the vision as well 
as Fatima. We shall spare the ac- 
count of their terrors and screams. 
Strange to say, John Thomas, who 
slept in the attic above his mistress’s 
bedroom, declared he was on the 
watch all night and had seen nothing 
in the churchyard, and heard no sort 
of voices in the house. 

And now the question came, 
What could the ghost want by ap- 
pearing? “Is there any thing,” ex- 
claimed the unhappy and perplexed 
Fatima, “that he would have me do? 
It is well to say ‘ now, now, now,’ 
and to shew himself; but what is it 
that makes my blessed husband so 
uneasy in his grave?” And all par- 
ties consulted agreed that it was a 
very sensible question. 

John Thomas, the footman, whose 
excessive terror at the appearance of 
the ghost had procured him his mis- 
tress’s confidence, advised Mr. Screw, 
the butler, who communicated with 
Mrs. Baggs, the housekeeper, who 
condescended to impart her observa- 
tions to Mrs. Bustle, the lady’s-maid 
—John Thomas, I say, decidedly ad- 
vised that my lady should consult a 
cunning man. There was such a man 
in town; he had prophesied who 
should marry his (John Thomas's) 
cousin ; he had cured Farmer Horn’s 
cattle, which were evidently be- 
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witched; he could raise ghosts, and 
make them speak, and he therefore 
was the very person to be consulted 
in the = juncture. 

“What nonsense is this you have. 
been talking to the maids, John 
Thomas, about the conjuror who 
lives in—in ” 

“In Hangman’s Lane, ma’am, 
where the old gibbet used to stand,” 
replied John, who was bringing in 
the muffins. “It’s no nonsense, my 
lady. Every word as that man says 
comes true, and he knows every 
thing.” 

“J desire you will not frighten 
the girls in the servants’ hall with 
any of those silly stories,” said the 
widow; and the meaning of this 
speech may, of course, at once be 
guessed. It was that the widow 
meant to consult the conjuror that 
very night. Sister Anne said that 
she would never, under such circum- 
stances, desert her dear Fatima. 
John Thomas was summoned to at- 
tend the ladies with a dark lantern, 
and forth they set on their perilous 
visit to the conjuror at his dreadful 


abode in Hangman’s Lane. 
% * * * 


What took place at that frightful 
interview has never been entirely 


known. But there was no disturb- 
ance in the house on the night after. 
The bells slept quite quietly, the 
doors did not bang in the least, 
twelve o'clock struck and no ghost 
appeared in the churchyard, and the 
whole family had a quiet night. The 
widow attributed this to a sprig of 
rosemary which the wizard gave her, 
and a horse-shoe which she flung into 
the garden round the family vault, 
and which would keep any ghost 
quiet. 

It happened the next day that, 
going to her milliner’s, sister Anne 
met a gentleman who has been before 
mentioned in this story, Ensign ‘Trip- 
pet by name; and, indeed, if the 
truth must be known, it somehow 
happened that she met the ensign 
somewhere every day of the week. 

“What news of the ghost my 
dearest Miss Shacabac ?” said he (you 
may guess on what terms the two 
young people were by the manner in 
which Mr. Trippet addressed the 
lady); “ has Bluebeard’s ghost fright- 
ened your sister to any more fits, or 
set the bells a-ringing f°” 
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Sister Anne, with a very grave 
air, told him that he must not joke 
on so awful a subject, that the ghost 
had been laid for a while; that a 
cunning man had told her sister 
things so wonderful that any man 
must believe in them; that, among 
other things, she had shewn to Fatima 
her future husband. 

“ TIad,” said the ensign, 
whiskers and a red coat ?” 

“ No,” answered Anne, with a sigh, 
“he had red whiskers and a black 
coat.” 

“Tt can’t be that rascal Sly !” cried 
the ensign. But Anne only sighed 
more deeply and would not answer 
yes orno. ‘ You may tell the poor 
captain,” she said, “there is no hope 
for him, and all he has left is to han 
himself.” 

“Te shall cut the throat of Sly 
first, though,” replied Mr. Trippet, 
fiercely. But Anne said things were 
not decided as yet. Fatima was ex- 
ceedingly restive and unwilling to 
acquiesce in the idea of being married 
to Mr. Sly; she had asked for fur- 
ther authority. The wizard said he 
could bring her own husband from 
the grave to point out her second 
bridegroom, who shall be, can be, 
must be, no other than Frederick Sly. 

“Tt is a trick,” said the ensign. 
But Anne was too much frightened 
by the preceding evening "s occur- 
rences to say so. “ To-night,” she 
said, “ the grave will tell all.” And 
she left Ensign ‘Trippet in a very so- 
lemn and affecting way. 

. 


“he black 


At midnight three figures were 
seen to issue from Widow Bluebeard’s 
house and pass through the church- 
yard turnstile and so away among 
the graves. 

*'To call upa ghost is bad enough,” 
said the wizard; “to make him 
speak is awful. I recommend youn, 
ma’am, to beware, for such curiosity 
has been fatal to many. There was 
one Arabian necromancer of my ac- 
quaintance who tried to make a ghost 
speak, and was torn in pieces on the 
spot. There was another person who 
did hear a ghost speak certainly, but 


came away from the interview deaf 


and dumb. There was another - 
“Never mind,” says Mrs. Blue- 
beard, all her old curiosity aroused, 
“see him and hear him I will. 
Haven't I seen him and heard him, 
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too, already ? When he’s audible and 
visible, then’s the time.” 

“But when you heard him,” said 
the necromancer, “ he was invisible, 
and when you saw him he was in- 
audible ; somake up your mind what 
you will ask him, for ghosts om 
stand no shilly-shallying. I knew 
stuttering man who was flung sh 
by a ghost, and ——-” 

“T have made up my mind,” 
Fatima, interrupting him. 

“To ask him what husband you 
shall take,” whispered Anne. 

Fatima only turned red, and sister 
Anne squeezed her hand ; they passed 
into the grave-yard in silence. 

There was no moon; the 


said 


night 
They threaded their 
way through the graves, stumbling 
over them here and there. An owl 
was toowhooing from the church 
tower, a dog was howling somewhere, 
a cock began to crow, as they will 
sometimes at twelve o'clock at night. 

“Make haste,” said the wizard. 
“ Decide whether you will go on or 
not.” 

“Let us .go 
Anne. 

“T will go on,” said Fatima. “I 
should die if I gave it up, I feel I 
should.” 

“Tere’s the 
said the wizard. 
down. 

“ Will you see your first husband 
or your second husband ?” 

“T will see Bluebeard first,” said 
the widow; “I shall know then whe- 
ther this be a mockery, or you have 
the power you pretend to.’ 

At this the wizard uttered an in- 
cantation, so frightful and of such in- 
comprehensible words, that it is 
impossible for any mortal man to 
repeat them. And at the end of what 
seemed to be a versicle of his chant he 
called Bluebeard. There was no 
noise but the moaning of the wind in 
the trees, and the toowhooing of the 
owl in the tower. 

At the end of the second verse he 
paused again and called Bluebeard. 
The cock began to crow, the dog 
began to howl, a watchman in the 
town began to cry out the hour, 
and there came from the vault within 
a hollow groan, and a dreadful voice 
said, “* Who wants me ?” 

Kneeling in front of the tomb, the 
necromancer began the third verse ;: 


back, sister,” said 


gate ; kneel down,” 
The women knelt 
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as he spoke, the former phenomena 
were still to be remarked. As he 
continued, a number of ghosts rose 
from their graves and advanced 
round the kneeling figures in a cir- 
cle. As he concluded, with a loud 
bang the door of the vault flew open, 
and there in blue light stood Blue- 
beard in his blue uniform, waving his 
blue sword and flashing his blue eyes 
round about ! 

“Speak now, or you are lost,” said 
the necromancer to Fatima. But, for 
the first time in her life, she had not a 
word to say. Sister Anne, too, was 
dumb with terror. And, as the awful 
figure advanced towards them as 
they were kneeling, the sister thought 
all was over with them, and Fatima 
once more had occasion to repent her 
fatal curiosity. 

The figure advanced, saying, in 
dreadful accents, “ Fatima! Fatima! 
Fatima! wherefore am I called from 
my grave?” when all of a sudden 
down dropped his sword, down the 
ghost of Bluebeard went on his knees, 
and, clasping his hands together, 
roared out “ Murder, mercy!” as 
loud as man could roar. 

Six other ghosts stood round the 
kneeling group. ‘“ Why do you call 
me from the tomb?” said the first; 
“Who dares disturb my grave ?” 
said the second; “Seize him and 
away with him,” cried the third. 
“ Murder, mercy!” still roared the 
ghost of Bluebeard, as the white- 
robed spirits advanced and caught 
hold of him. 

“It’s only Tom Trippet,” said a 
voice at Anne’s ear. 

“ And your very humble servant,” 
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said a voice well known to Mrs. 
Bluebeard ; and they helped the la- 
dies to rise, while the other ghosts 
seized Bluebeard. ‘The necromancer 
took to his heels and got off; he was 
found to be no other than Mr. Clap- 
trap, the manager of the theatre. 

It was some time before the ghost 
of Bluebeard could recover from the 
fainting fit into which he had been 
plunged when seized by the opposi- 
tion ghosts in white ; and while they 
were ducking him at the pump his 
blue-beard came off, and he was dis- 
covered to be—who do you think ? 
Why Mr. Sly, to be sure; and it 
appears that John Thomas, the foot- 
man, had lent him the uniform, and 
had clapped the doors, and rung the 
bells, and spoken down the chimney ; 
and it was Mr. Claptrap who gaye 
Mr. Sly the blue fire and the theatre 
gong, and he went to London next 
morning by the coach; and, as it 
was discovered that the story con- 
cerning Miss Coddlins was a shameful 
calumny, why, of course, the widow 
married Captain Blackbeard. Dr. 
Sly married them, and has always 
declared that he knew nothing of his 
nephew’s doings, and wondered that 
he has not tried to commit suicide 
since his last disappointment. 

Mr. and Mrs. 'Trippet are likewise 
living happily together, and this, I 
am given to understand, is the ulti- 
mate fate of a family in whom we 
were all very much interested in 
early life. 

You will say that the story is not 
probable. Psha! Isn't it written in 
a book? and is it a whit less pro- 
bable than the first part of the tale ? 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.” 


COLONIAL IMMIGRATION——-THE BOUNTY SYSTEM, AND ITS FRAUDS. 


Ir requires no very loud flourish of 
trumpets to introduce the subject of 
emigration to our readers, more 
especially when coupled with the 
colonies of Australia. We would 
speak of emigration in its modern, 
restricted sense—as the departure of 
inhabitants of an old and thickly 
peopled country to settle in one 
where land wants but an owner and 
occupant, and the native population 
is thinly scattered, and the settlers 
at present inadequate to develope its 
powers. Such is the relative situa- 
tion of this country and our South 
Australian colonies. Here our po- 
pulation are, every day, individual 
with individual, carrying on an eager 
contest for employment, the demand 
is for labour, not for workmen; 
whilst in Australia it wants but the 
presence of labourers of sufficient 
knowledge and character to develope 
powers all but illimitable, and those 
as much for the benefit of this coun- 
try as of the colony itself. 

The case, however, has two sides 
to it. If you export industrious and 
good workmen, say the home em- 
ployers, you take so much strength 
out of the country, and weaken her 
at once by lessening her population 
and her capital. Unless you do send 
us out industrious and good labourers 
you only add to our difficulties, say 
the colonists, and make us simply a 
deposit for your refuse population. 
First, then, does emigration diminish 
the population ofthe mother country ? 
Formerly this objection was wont to 
be met by the example of Portugal, 
whose population increased with the 
increase of her colonies and conquests. 
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We need but refer to our own census 
to see the fallacy of the objection. 
The other objection is more specious. 
To export capital, skill, and industry, 
has, at first sight, the appearance of 
weakening the exporting nation. Is 
it not, however, rather so much good 
lent to another country to be repaid 
to the lender with interest, in the 
form of increased consumption of, and 
demand for, the products of the ex- 
— Many, ay, nearly all those who 
ave settled in Canada or Australia, 
with little or no capital besides their 
lands and their industry, have be- 
come far greater consumers of British 
produce than if they had remained 
in this country. In the year 1827, 
700 emigrants left Britain for the 
Australian settlements, and in that 
year those colonies took from us 
340,000/7. worth of home produce. 
In 1836, above 3000 emigrated to the 
same colonies, and the exports of 
British and Irish produce rose to 
nearly 840,000/. sterling. 

The majority who cry out for 
emigration as a panacea for our pre- 
sent distressed population are too 
apt to regard it as a means of purify- 
ing the mother country, and not as 
the best method of extending the 
demand for her produce, and thereby 
relieving her labouring classes, by 
establishing in more advantageous 
climes an industrious people, linked 
to us by the closest ties, who may 
raise what we require, and take from 
us more products, on the supplying 
of which so much of our prosperity 
depends. Doubtless it is a great 
temporary benefit to relieve a par- 
ticular district from the presence of 
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the idle and the wicked. But it is a 
permanent good to create a demand 
for that produce on the production 
of which the industrious live ; whilst 
you permanently injure yourself, by 
preventing your colony, in conse- 
quence of the refuse population 
poured into it, from ever compen- 
sating you for the capital expended 
in thus removing by wholesale your 
own dangerous classes. It is equally 
injurious to the colony, through the 
mother country, to drain the latter 
of all her industrious population, as 
it would be to the mother country, 
through the colony, to export from 
the former none but the idle and 
wicked portion of her population. 
An emigration of labourers, without 
capitalists to employ them, is equally 
fruitless as an emigration of capital- 
ists without labourers to turn their 
capital to profit. 

The able reports of the secretary 
of immigration for the year 1841, 
and of the committee of council which 
was appointed in the succeeding year, 
and at the head of which was the 
Lord Bishop of Australia, disclose to 
us the present state of the colony of 
New South Wales as regards the 
demand for emigrants and the means 
of obtaining the wished-for supply, 
and the gross impositions to which 
the colonists have been subjected 
under the provisions of that system 
by which they had expected to secure 
useful and proper immigrants. The 
Minutes of Evidence are replete with 
interest to every one who cares for 
the colony, and the speech of the 
governor is replete with ability, 
argument, and information. The 
other works placed at the head of 
this article all weave in with the 
documents already referred to, and 
will contribute their portion of in- 
formation as to how things have 
been, are, and may be, in the colony 
of New South Wales. 

When a good and liberal price is 
paid for a commodity, the purchaser 
naturally expects to obtain a good 
article. The system of emigration 
under the bounty scheme is but a 
mere buying and selling; the price 
paid by the colony is liberal, the 
advantages offered to the emigrant 
great, and yet, with all their precau- 
tions, all their boards of inspection and 
selection, the emigrants imported are 
more frequently found to be burdens 
VOL, XXVJIL. NO. CLXVI. 
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than benefits. The demand for la- 
bour has, indeed, been so great, that 
any man with a pair of hands would 
be useful in the colony, and there- 
fore many an ill-selected emigrant 
has been so far useful. “ But,” as 
the emigration agent says, “ neither 
physically nor morally have the emi- 
grants been of so good a description 
as might have been chosen and the 
colony had a right to expect. As 
regards the English, I feel myself 
competent to speak more positively ; 
and of their eligibility generally, with 
the exception of the artificers, my 
opinion is any thing but favourable. 
With regard to the Irish, I think I 
shall be borne out by the testimony 
of better judges than myself when [ 
express my opinion that a large por- 
tion of those recently landed here 
have been far from favourable speci- 
mens of their country’s peasantry.” 
Every grade of persons, from classi- 
cal tutors to lumpers and hodmen, 
go out as agricultural labourers, men 
utterly unacquainted with the ordi- 
nary work of a farm-servant, and 
whose experience for the greater part 
did not extend beyond a flower-pot 
in Spitalfields or a potato - garden 
in Connemara, whilst the ladies 
have been either above the class 
prescribed by the regulations, or too 
notorious in their character to remain 
any longer off an English tread-mill. 
And yet there was no want of neces- 
sary precautions on the part of the 
emigration commissioners, or nig- 
gardness in the price offered to the 
agent for the emigrant, so as either 
to tempt the one to cheat or to cause 
the other to be easily deceived. The 
certificate of the medical man, coun- 
tersigned by two resident house- 
holders, and certified by the clergy- 
man or magistrate, might have been 
deemed sutlicient precautions. A 
few examples out of many will shew 
how easy it is to drive a coach-and- 
four through the strictest regulations. 
Where there’s a will, there’s always 
a way :— 


‘Bounty refused on A— B—, a single 
man, in consequence of the following 
statement made by the party presented 
for examination under that name. He 
said that he was a married man, that he 
had heard before his embarkation that 
his wife was dead, but was not sure of 
the fact, and that he had left a child of 
four years old living with his wife’s 
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mother. His real name was C— D—, 
but he had heen induced by Mr. E—, a 
sub-agent employed by the importers, to 
embark under the name above mentioned ; 
he had left his native place from inability 
to obtain employment, and was working 
at H— at the time when the ship was on 
the point of sailing from that port. He 
saw Mr. E—, who was also then there, 
and applied to him for a passage; Mr. 
E— told him that a certificate would be 
necessary, which it was then too late to 
obtain, but that he had one in his pos- 
session in favour of one A— B—, and if 
he would assume that name all difficulty 
would be removed. So the matter was 
arranged, he appeared before the com- 
missioner’s agent at H— with A— B—’s 
certificate, and the bounty sub-agent was 
by ‘ to put words into his mouth.’ 

“It appears from her own evidence, 
and the evidence of a party present at 
the time, that E— F—, at the suggestion 
of a clerk in the office of Mr. A—, a sub. 
agent employed by the importer to col- 
lect immigrants for him, and, with the 
sanction of the sub-agent himself, passed 
herself off as the wife of her own son, in 
order to obtain a free passage ; and that to 
herself and her son one berth was appointed 
as man and wife.’’—MeREweatueER, q. 
18, s. 1, 3. 


In another case a single man was 
selected to pass as the husband of a 
mother of five children with the 
knowledge of the agent, and because, 
the son having married before the 
ship sailed, the agent was unable to 
ship him off as his own mother’s 
husband. Can we be astonished at 
the depravity of which we have heard 
so much on board emigrant vessels ? 
We are fully prepared for the de- 
claration of Mr. Mereweather, that 
girls were often regularly allotted 
among the officers and single male 
emigrants, and that the emigrant ship 
was too often but a floating brothel. 

We shall cite one more case of 
deception from Mr. Mereweather's 
evidence, a case extremely curious 
from the pains and trouble taken to 
secure the success of the fraud on the 
commissioners :— 


‘“* Mr. A— stated, ‘ I came out to this 
colony in the P— ; I am the son of B— ; 
I first intended to have come out as a 
bounty emigrant, and I applied to Mr. 
C—, the agent in H—, for that purpose. 
He told me a ship was to sail in about a 
week, and that he would have a certificate 
filled up for me if I would let him have 
sixpence for the doctor. I do not know 
who the medical man was, but I heard 
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he used to attend at the Inn, for the 
purpose of signing certificates for persons 
desirous of emigrating. The agent at the 
same time said he would prefer that I 
should sail from K—. I refused to go 
to the Church to get a clergyman’s 
signature, as I thought the clergyman 
would know me. The agent replied, he 
was an old man, and probably would not 
recollect me. I then left Mr. C—, and 
went down to K—; I went to Mr. L—’s 
office and saw his clerk, who got a certifi- 
cate signed for me in the name of A—; 
and in the same certificate were four other 
names, who were represented to be brothers 
and sisters. We were then taken before 
Mr. P—, the commissioner’s agent in 
R—., for the purpose of being passed by 
him. I had been previously prepared for 
this interview by the selecting agent’s 
clerk, who directed me to give the follow. 
ing account of myself, ‘ That my mother 
was dead, and that my father had sailed 
for Australia in the M—.’ The com. 
missioner’s agent asked the selecting 
clerk if my mother had sailed, as was 
stated by me; and he said, ‘ She had, he 
believed.’ In the evening the selecting 
agent’s clerk came after office hours to the 
place where the intended emigrants were 
lodging,and aconversation passed between 
him and me and some others relative to 
the characters required by the commis- 
sioner’sagent. I declined procuring any 
character, The clerk then addressed 
himself to a young woman, aud asked her 
‘If she had lived nowhere?’ She re- 
plied she had lived with X—, but that she 
could not get a character from him, as he 
would not permit her to start for Australia 
if he knew such was her intention. He 
then requested me to write a character for 
this girl in her late master’s name, which I 
refused to do, saying it was forgery. He 
then asked a young gentieman standing 
near me to write it for her. He refused to 
write in another’s name, but consented to 
write a copy of one according to the clerk's 
dictation, which he (the clerk ) said he would 
transmit to » to the address of the 
selecting agent there, in order that it might 
be put into the post-office of that town, 
The clerk said the one character would 
answer all (meaning me and the four 
others included in the same certificate), 
and therefore required ten shillings from 
me for the selecting agent in ,asa 
reward for posting the character ; adding, 
he could not be expected to endanger himself 
without some remuneration. I also gave 
him 21. to purchase some things he said 
I should require on the passage. I paid 
him 6l. for perfecting of the certificates, 
including my own name and that of the 
other four.” —Mereweatuer, q- 18, 8.9. 


These few instances will sufficiently 
shew the nature of the deceptions 
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practised, and the difficulty which the 
officers of the government must have 
to cope with the artifices and frauds 
of such unscrupulous traders. The 
consequence has been increased 
strictness on the part of the board to 
whom the examination of the immi- 
grants is committed, and the rejection 
of, and the refusal of bounty on 
numbers, and the consequent dis- 
covery of more numerous and more 
elaborate cases of fraud, the nature 
of the fraud rising with the strictness 
of the rules. 

Sometimes ineligible immigrants 
contrive to pass muster before the 
board, because, the surgeon superin- 
tendant being in the favour of the 
bounty agents, and not on the side of 
government, the commissioners have 
to combat his knowledge in addition 
to the artifices of the importer, both 
united in cloaking by every con- 
ceivable means the ineligibility of the 
persons presented for inspection. As 
to the matter of trades, the certificates 
of the householders are no protection 
to the colony, the names are attached 
without the knowledge of the house- 
holder, and the clerk puts down the 
emigrant as of such a trade as he 
chooses to represent himself or there 
appears a demand for in the colonies: 


“ A— B—, whose certificate states 
him to be a blacksmith, is a ladies’ shoe- 
maker, and is employed as a shoemaker 
in Sydney. He has stated upon oath 
that the certificate produced in his favour 
was filled up by a clerk in the selecting 
agent's office ; that he knew nothing of the 
signatures attached to the document ; and 
that the signature, purporting to be his 
own, was not written by him. 

«“C— D— states, ‘I went, accom. 
panied by my brother, to the agent in 
; he told us we could go out as 
agricultural labourers, on payment of 11. 
each ; we got certificates from him, to 
which we signed our names; we then 
asked if we were to get the other sig- 
natures to the certificates; he said, 
There was no use in putting us to that 
trouble, as he would do all if we paid six- 
pence for each signature; he put his own 
name down as one of the respectable house- 
holders. The Thursday before we left, 
I went, accompanied by my mother, bro- 
ther, and sister, to the commissioner's 
agent ; on our way the clerk of the select. 
ing agent in asked us if we knew 
the names which were signed to our certifi- 
cates? We replied we did not; he then 
handed the certificates to us, and desired 
us to see, as the commissioner’s agent 
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might ask us. I never was an agricul. 
tural labourer; I was a clerk in a sbip- 
ping-office ; my brother is a draper ; my 
sister was never in service; she left 
school to come out asa bounty emigrant.’”’ 
—MEREWEATHER, q. 24. 


In addition to the wilful frauds 
practised by the country selecting 
agents, the amount of charges made 
by them to the emigrant has deterred 
many useful, but poor persons, from 
emigrating, whose places haye been 
usurped by inferior characters able 
to remunerate the agent, or whose 
expenses have been thankfully paid 
by their neighbours, only too oe 
to get rid of them at a small expense. 
Servants of a superior class, totally 
unfitted for the demand in the colony, 
have filled the one class, whilst land- 
lords have been anxious to clear their 
estates, or parish-officers their parishes 
of idle and dissolute fellows. Many 
were encumbered with large families, 
an object in the agent’s calculation, on 
account of the additional payment 
made to him of 3/. on every child. 
Another effect of the present work- 
ing of the system has been the bringing 
out of persons under the system who 
could have afforded to have paid 
their own passage, but whom the 
cheapness of the agent’s bribe induced 
to come out as bounty emigrants. 
Take the following case :— 

“© T went to Mr. "3 office and saw 
his clerk ; he asked me if I intended to 
pay my passage, I said I did; he said I 
was a fool, and if I gave him 51. he would 
send me and my wife out free of expense. 
I said I would give him 5/. if he insured 
me a passage out ; he wanted the money 
then, Dut I said I would not give it until 
I saw my passage secured. I gave him 
ten shillings, and he handed me a blank 
certificate to get filled up. He asked me 
what I was ; 7 said, overseer of a manu- 
facturing mill ; he said I should put my- 
self down as an agricultural labourer. 
After keeping the certificate about a 
week I returned it, not filled up, by post, 
to this same clerk ; my reason for not 
getting it filled up was, I did not wish 
to ask : any one in my own neighbourhood 
to sign what I knew to be false. A Sew 
days after I returned the certificate I re- 
ceived a note from him, si 1ying, that he had 
submitted my certificate, and directing me 
to come to , to pass the commissioner’s 
agent. I accordingly did go, and called 
at the office of the selecting agent, where 
I again saw this clerk. Next day I was 
taken by him before the commissioner’s 
agent. This same clerk asked me for a 
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doctor's certificate; I got a note certify- 
ing to my health, which I gave him, 
and he copied the doctor’s name into the 
certificate. When I had my passage 
secured to me, I gave him the 51. I pro- 
mised.”—MenrewEaTHer, q. 41. 


The conduct on board the emi- 
grant ships results as much from the 
character of the surgeon and officers 
as from that of the emigants. The 
poll-tax of 10s. a-head on every 
emigrant granted to the surgeon has 
not been the means of securing a 
proper description of persons for that 
important office. By this means they 
hoped to obtain men of discretion, 
firmness, knowledge, and benevolence. 
“ But,” say the committee, “their 
surprise and indignation have been 
equally excited in discovering that 
this provision has been perverted 
from its original design, and gone to 
swell the profits of the emigration 
agents, instead of being employed for 
the better protection and manage- 
ment of the emigrants during the 
voyage.” The evidence of Messrs. 
Savage, Browne, and Innes, is full 
on this important point. The first 
a surgeon in the navy, the second the 
officer in whose hands the whole su- 
perintendance of the port of Sydney 
is placed, the last constantly em- 
ployed as a police magistrate. 

Mr. Savage says,— 


Q. 14.—“ Sufficient precautions have 
not been taken to ensure order and mo- 
rality on board, which may be attributed 
in many cases to the youth, inexperience, 
and general ineligibility of the captains 
and surgeons.” 

Q. 19.— Surgeons ineligible from 
want of necessary acquirements for so 
important an office— not deficient in 
medical knowledge.” 

Q. 22.—** The gratuities have entirely 
failed to produce the effect intended ; in- 
deed, the gratuity to the surgeon, in 
most cases, has been his only remunera- 
tion ; and it has come to the knowledge 
of the board that the surgeon has had to 
pay 20/. or more out of that gratuity as 
passage money, besides having to submit 
to degrading compliances.” 


Mr. Innes, J.P., says,— 


“The case of the Carthaginian trans- 
pired in the course of our investigation, 
in consequence of a complaint made by 
M. A. Bolton before the board. Three 
of the members of the board, being ma- 
gistrates, felt it their duty to issue a 
warrant against the captain and doctor, 
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which was prepared and signed by 
me; they were thereupon committed 
to take their trial, admitted to bail, tried 
before the supreme court, found guilty, 
and each sentenced toa fine of 50l. and 
to be imprisoned for six months. The 
immediate case of ill treatment for which 
the captain and surgeon were tried, as 
proved on the trial, was their having one 
night, in the month of December, brought 
M. A. Bolton on deck, about ten o’clock, 
with six other females; she was then 
handcuffed, with her hands behind her 
back, and buckets of water were throwa 
over her by the surgeon and captain, 
varying in number from two to seven, a3 
stated by different witnesses.”—Q. 10. 


This was not the only case of 
cruelty against this poor girl, a cor- 
rect, but peevish person ; three weeks 
before she had been similarly treated 
for not cleaning a mess-kid. In the 
last twelve months, seven different 
ships have been complained against, 
for ill treatment and immorality to- 
wards the emigrants: and generally 
the investigation of the immediate 
cause of complaint has been the 
means of disclosing many other ir- 
regularities in the same vessel, some, 
indeed, after the vessel has sailed 
again and the emigrants have been 
passed through the adroitness of the 
captain and his coadjutors. To the 
surgeons the board look for informa- 
tion against the officers and the 
owners. “In but two instances,” 
says Mr. Innes, q. 43, “ have they 
thus come forward.” Because, ap- 
pointed as they are at present, it is 
their interest, as Mr. Browne says, 
q- 22, rather to withhold than to afford 
information. “ They have been 
known (Innes, q. 44) to have entered 
into written engagements to assist the 
Affreighters against the colony.” 
The next quotation from the report 
of the Immigration Board, who pass 
the immigrants on their arrival, de- 
serves attention. It relates to the 
conduct of one house :— 


‘The manner in which unmarried fe- 
males are represented to have been 
shipped, without reference to character or 
qualifications, by the person to whom 
Messrs. intrusted the selection of 
the immigrants imported by them, during 
this season, is so disgraceful that we 
should have been inclined to have re- 
ceived the statements made in the course 
of our inquiries as exaggerations, if not 
perversions of the truth, but for the affi- 
davit of the witness ——; not that we 
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are surprised to find but little attention 
has been paid to character in the selection 
of females, for of what regard to the in- 
terests of the public here, in that par- 
ticular, we have had but too frequent 
proof; but we could not have supposed 
that the evil found by us to exist was of 
so shameless and so base a character. 

** We consider the following facts fully 
established: — That the clerk of —— 
—— agent has been more than once 
heard to say that, so long as he got his 
number of single women, he did not care 
if he took them from the streets. That the 
same clerk has encouraged women of the 
worst character to emigrate under Messrs. 
~--—’s bounty permissions. That the 
same clerk was in the habit of getting 
certificates prepared in a manner nearly 
amounting to forgery. A. B. states that 
all individuals had to do was to say they 
would go, and this clerk would make it right 


for them, And we are further of opinion, 


from the evidence given by C. D. and 
from similar statements that have been 
made to us, in other instances, that 
the same clerk has been in the habit 
of directing single men, who applied 
for a passage, to obtain from the streets, or 
the brothels, or whence mattered not, the re. 
quisite appendage of an unmarried female.” 


‘Thus, then, through the gross in- 
attention of the shipping agents in 
this country, or their undisguised 
intention of sacrificing the health and 
morals of the emigrant, and the in- 
terests of the colony, to the securing 
an increase of their remuneration, 
added to the incapacity and sometimes 
enmity of the surgeons and the cul- 
pable remissness of the government 
post-agents in the examination of the 
certificates, the colony is encumbered 
with a useless and dangerous popu- 
lation, and, having paid for good and 
true men, receives a shipload of vaga- 
bonds and prostitutes. 


To the abuse and not to the use of 


the bounty system these frauds upon 
the colony are to be attributed, and 
to the remedying these abuses, not to 
the abolition of the system, the re- 
commendations of the committee are 
framed. That it is absolutely essential 
that the method of granting and ex- 
amining the certificates and of ap- 
pointing and remunerating the sur- 
geons should be immediately changed 
we cannot but agree with the com- 
mittee, and must admit the great 
security the colonists would obtain 
were the parochial clergy to aid them 
in the selection: though one witness 
charitably suggests that the clergy 


would send out those they wanted to 
get rid of, rather than those the 
colony required, and from the ap- 
pointment of naval surgeons to the 
important post of medical superin- 
tendant in emigration ships. Here, 
however, we diverge from the ma- 


jority of the committee, and, with the 


able and excellent governor as our 
spokesman, take new objections to 
the system, propose other remedies, 
and object to some of their recom- 
mendations. 

The supply of immigrants is so 
precarious, at one time im excess, as 
many as 1800 in one week, at an- 
other time insufficient. This results 
from the contracts being made in the 
colony and not in England, and the 
want of mutuality in them. The 
government binds itself to pay the 
bounties within two years of the date 
of the contract, the bounty agent 
makes no corresponding agreement, 
he is bound to nothing; any attempt 
to bind the emigration agent must 
fail. It must be his interest to import, 
not his duty. But still the time 
during which the colony remains in 
expectation of the supply of labour 
may be materially repaired by mak- 
ing the promises and executing the 
contracts in this country and not in 
the colony, with this one exception 
in favour of residents in the colony, 
bond fide desirous of importing la- 
bourers for their own farms. The 
frauds already detected will also reach 
against the system. Few persons will 
be so ready to embark in the specu- 
lation when they learn to what an 
amount bounties have been refused 
on account of the frauds of the ser- 
vants to whom they have intrusted 
the execution oftheir objects. With 
a recklessness almost incredible, new 
speculators, attracted by the rise of 
the bounties in 1840, rushed into the 
trade with an utter disregard of 
every regulation and of the warning 
given them that the receipt of the 
bounty depended on the following of 
the regulations. The consequent re- 
fusals of bounty to the amouat of 
22,000/. of their profits, will drive 
even the honest merchant out of the 
trade for fear of his underlings. 

* At home,” says Sir George Gipps, 
“the contracts may be made absolute, 
and the parties entering into them be 
compelled under penalties to fulfil them. 
The time, too, within which they are to 
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be fulfilled may be limited to one, two, 
or at most six months, and the local go- 
vernment, being advised of these contracts 
as soon as entered into, will be relieved 
from all doubt or uncertainty as to the 
number of emigrants to be expected. 
With respect to the selection of persons 
to be brought out under this modification 
of the system, I should he disposed still 
to leave it to the bounty agents, or con- 
tractors, which would be the more pro- 
per name for them, and this for two rea- 
sons ; first, because Iam convinced that 
selection by government agents will 
never give satisfaction in the colony ; 
however zealous or unexceptionable their 
conduct, whatever care or solicitude they 
may exercise, they will always be ac- 
cused or suspected of acting under some 
improper influence, such as that of the 
poor-law commissioners, guardians of 
parish unions, or rich proprietors anxious 
to get rid of their paupers ; and secondly, 
because I am anxious to preserve the 
great check and safeguard of the bounty 
system, that which, in fact, is the charac. 
teristic of the system, namely, the power 
of withholding the bounty of the parties for 
whom it is claimed if they be not eligible 
under our regulations, It is this check, 
and this alone, which can, I think, ensure 
to the colony a good class of immigrants ; 
and it cannot be preserved if the emi- 
grants be selected in England by the 
agents of the government. Some people, 
doubtless, are unreasonable in their ex- 
pectations, and seem to think that those 
who may be called the cream of the 
labouring population of the United King- 
dom are ready to emigrate, and wait only 
for an invitation to come to this colony. 
Such people forget altogether that though 
even the frugal and the industrious may 
sometimes feel at home the pressure of 
the times, the disposition to emigrate is 
generally most strong amongst persons of 
a different description.”—Sir G, Girrs’s 
Speech, pp. 6, 7. 


For the colonists to deem that they 
can so carefully regulate the selection 
of emigrants as to counteract the in- 
flux of Irish, or of the professors of 
that form of Christianity of which 
they seem so fearful, is ridiculous, 
unless they are prepared to send their 
own agents to this country to select 
according to their orders. “The dis- 
position to emigrate,” as the governor 
said, “is the only thing, or, at any 
rate, the chief thing, that the govern- 
ment will look to.” It is not their 
part to interfere to shew favour or 
disfavour to any one class of persons. 
The influx of Roman Catholic emi- 
grants to our colonies is not to be 
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counteracted by prohibitory edicts, 
but by calling into active operation 
the powers of the church, by placing 
her in her proper position as the head 
of the ecclesiastical bodies in the 
colony, not as now, but as one sect 
among many, and developing, by 
every means that the government 
has, her innate strength. 

For years this country has been 
pouring her thousands into New 
South Wales, each successive influx 
to be absorbed as water by the thirsty 
sand. In the twelve months ending 
June 1842 more than 23,000 persons 
came into the colony as bounty emi- 
grants; and yet of this vast number 
there are so few who have not found 
engagements at reasonable wages as 
to astonish even the emigrants them- 
selves. That the influx of 39,000 
bounty emigrants and above 10,000 
unassisted persons within four years 
should have had an effect upon the 
wages of labourers is to be expected 
and desired ; and, doubtless, had the 
same number arrived in small de- 
tachments, and at regular intervals, 
the same effects would not have en- 
sued. Still there is no appearance 
of a superabundance of labour in the 
colony. With wages enabling him 
to provide an honest and comfortable 
subsistence for his family, the labourer, 
if industrious and skilful, need never 
want for employment; and as his 
master can now afford the reduced 
wages, he has more chance of con- 
tinued employment, whilst the mas- 
ter calculates on the increased supply 
of labour as a preventive check to 
the servant changing his employer. 
The following answers more than 
bear us out in our remarks :— 


“Tf those who arrived had all been 
useful people they would have been im- 
mediately engaged, but numbers of them 
were burdened with large and helpless 
families, and ought not to have been al- 
lowed to embark.””—Savace, q. 50. 

* There certainly has not been an ex. 
cess of supply within the last twelve 
months. It has caused a considerable 
reduction in the rate of wages ; it has, so 
to speak, brought them to a wholesome 
state. A very copious supply of labour 
was necessary in order to reduce wages 
to such a moderate rate as settlers could 
afford to pay. The immigrants are more 
settled, not having any inducement to 
hunt after higher wages ; I do not think 
that any useful man need now be without 
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employment for a single day.”—Innas, 
qs. 37-42. 

“1 do not think there are any useful 
men now out of employment. The rates 
of wages are diminished. I have not 
known shepherds engaged for less than 
181.,whilsttheyare generally engaged from 
201, to 251. with rations ; that is quite as 
much as the colonists can afford to give. 
Before the supply arrived wages were at 
an exorbitant rate; I myself have been 
paying 50/. to ashepherd in order to save 
my sheep. I consider it much too high, 
but had no alternative. The importation 
of labour has been attended with inesti- 
mable advantage to the colony.”— 
Browne, qs. 50-55. . 

“ Having been lately up the country, 
{ am enabled to say, that though wages 
are reduced there is still a demand for 
labour. Wages are still remunerative, 
being from 16/. to 181. per annum. Had 
it not been for the supply, flockholders 
would have been obliged to destroy their 
lambs, and the harvest could not have 
been got in. I think that every useful 
man in the country can now find employ- 
ment at remunerating wages.”—W. H, 
Cunistie, qs. 25-29. 

“‘ At present the demand for labour in 
Sidney is not as brisk as it has been, 
owing not so much to the imported 
masses of people as to recent monetary 
depression. I find that since 1839 the 
aggregate of wages paid to twenty-one 
different trades has not decreased, — in 
all trades a great increase since 1830. 
The depression is among those classes 
requiring little skill in their trade or call- 
ing, and to which those of lazy disposi- 
tions, or who are fit for nothing else, 
may occasionally turn to seek employ~ 
ment in order to meet the wants of the 
day, such as hempers, day-labourers, 
sawyers, plasterers, and common brick. 
layers.”—W. A. Mitrs, Superintendant 
of Sidney Police, q. 4. 


Under these circumstances, then, 
labour must still be supplied to New 
South Wales, whether by the bounty 
or any other system. od ten to 
twelve thousand persons, in the opi- 
nion of the committee, may be intro- 
duced, at the public expense, every 
year without occasioning any redund- 
ancy of population; and, unless means 
be taken to secure this, the want of 
labour will soon be felt, wages will 
again rise to an unhealthy rate, pro- 
perty will become exhausted, and the 
settlers again subjected to severe 
embarrassment. What, then, is the 
_— of the colony? ‘The land- 

und, the means of paying the boun- 
ties, is all but extinct; the govern- 
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ment are obliged to suspend the 
payment of the bounty orders, and, 
consequently, emigration has virtually 
ceased. They want emigrants, but 
have no money to pay for them. 
The capital of the oda is on the 
increase daily, and every interest in 
it is extending itself; ergo, they 
want emigrants. "Why have they 
no money? -Why has the land-fund 
failed? Beeause the government has 
raised the minimum price of land, 
say the majority of the colonists; 
and the committee adopted a resolu- 
tion, “that the raising of the mini- 
mum price of land of every descrip- 
tion in the colony above 5s. per acre 
is impolitic.” With this dictum we 
disagree. It may seem bold, if 
not erroneous, to contradict the 
almost unanimous opinion of those 
most interested and who ought to be 
best informed on the subject ; but 
still we cannot but side with the ex- 
ceptions, the governor and the 
bishop, who alone reply to this de- 
claration of the committee. The 
question deserves arguing. 

Ilow do the majority put their 
case? The distress of the flockmas- 
ters, say they, arises from the want 
of a market for their surplus flock, 
or rather the annual increase of their 
flocks. This want of a market arises 
from the unwillingness of persons to 
engage in sheep-farming on account 
of the minimum price of land being 
raised to twelve shillings. Admitting 
the unwillingness complained of, few 
arguments appear more fair than this 
put forward by the majority of the 
committee. First, however, what is 
the real meaning of a minimum price 
of government land? Let the go- 
vernor define this grievance :— 


“Tt is merely a declaration on the part 
of the government that it will not bring 
any land into the market under a certain 
price, or, in other words, it will not, for 
the present, at least, sell any land of an 
inferior quality. The government does 
not pretend to prevent other persons who 
have land from selling it at any price they 
may choose to put upon it. The only 
thing the government says is, that so 
long as they sell their land for less than 
a certain sum the government will not 
compete with them in the market.”— 
Speech, p. 13. 


The grievance begins to shrink 


already, and more so when we re 
member that, though the govern- 
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ment will not sell under a high price, 
still that it permits the squatters to 
depasture on government lands at a 
very low price, and that,though hence- 
forth it will not sell under twenty 
shillings an acre, it allows the emi- 
grant to depasture his flocks on the 
ungranted crown lands on most easy 
terms. Well, if the flockmasters 
cannot afford to pay the minimum 
price, and will not take advantage of 
a squatting license, is there no one 
else to buy of at a lower rate? If 
there is not, if the government rate is 
that at which every private indi- 
vidual can sell his land, then the 
minimum price cannot be excessive 
or impolitic. If, on the contrary, 
there are individuals who will sell 
land at less than the minimum price, 
then the decision of the government 
cannot be oppressive. Can any one 
deny that the latter is the true case ? 
that land is now cheaper in the co- 
lony than it has been for the last 
five years? and that, though perhaps 
the fixing a high upset price may 
eventually raise the price of land 
generally, yet that the present diffi- 
culties cannot be attributed to a cause 
which is not yet in existence ? 

With land then much depreciated 
in price, with sheep at a rate which 
must ensure sheep-farming merely 
from the wool, with money ever 
ready to be advanced on wool, and 
an increase of gold and silver in the 
colony within the last two years,* to 
what can we attribute the present 
indisposition to buy land but to one 
of those general panics that ever 
have and ever will succeed a specu- 
lation mania,—some holding back 
for even lower prices, others through 
fear of impending ruin? The follow- 
ing extract from the governor's 
speech explains the depression ; we 
make no apology for its length :— 


“T need not go at length,” says the 
governor, “into all the causes which 
produced the late mania, or (which is the 
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same thing) brought capital into this co- 
lony in excessive quantities between the 
years 1835 and 1840. Various circum. 
stances conspired during that period to 
turn the attention of English capitalists 
to the Australian colonies. 1 will allude 
only to the attractive theories which 
were then put forward by the disciples 
of the Wakefield school, and to the 
vauntings of the excessive riches of New 
South Wales which are to be found in 
the evidence taken before the transporta- 
tion committee of the House of Com- 
mons. The real El Dorado was at last 
said to be found in Australia; and the 
only question asked was, Why the people 
would not come and share in the vast 
profits we were making? Capital then 
began to flow into the colony a great deal 


faster than it could be advantageously in- 


vested. For a time, however, all looked 
well, and the demand for stock, which 
the opening of Port Philip and South 
Australia created, caused the price of 
sheep, oxen, and especially of horses, to 
rise very rapidly. That during these 
years far too much capital came into the 
colony will, I think, be admitted if we 
only consider the shape in which it must 
have come ; and here I must be permitted 
to say, that there appears to me to be a 
great want of clearness of apprehension 
as to what capital consists of. Many 
persons talk of bills of exchange or letters 
of credit as if they were capital, which 
they are not, but merely representatives 
of capital. To transfer capital from one 
country to another, there must be a transfer 
of something corporeal, something which in 
the widest sense of the word constitutes 
‘ merchandise.’ A man who, when about 
to emigrate to New South Wales, pur- 
chases in London a bill on Sidney, does 
not himself transfer his capital; he only 
makes a bargain with another party, who 
engages to do it for him ; and that other 
party must send merchandise to meet the 
bill he draws, or it will be only matter of 
account between himself and his corre- 
spondent, without any real transfer of ca- 
pital having been effected.” — Speech, 
p- 11, 


Emigrants began to pour into the 
country, and to demand bills on Sid- 
ney ; to meet these bills, goods were 
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sent from this country, not according 
to the demand in the colony for the 
merchandise, but regulated by the 
demand in England for good bills on 
the colony. The warehouses became 
overstocked, but still the bills were 
honoured, and the money, too, often 
invested in loans, mortgages, and the 
purchase of land from government. 
The land-fund was placed in the 
banks, and the banks consequently 
increased their discounts, and money 
was apparently abundant. All was 
now couleur de rose; shipping in- 
creased, imports increased, land sales 
increased, discounts increased; and 
then, when the colony could boast of 
having taken more goods from us 
than all Russia, the scheme blew up, 
its hollowness was exposed. Goods 
there were, but no price for them ; 
money, but no credit; stores burst- 
ing with articles, and no demand ; 
and carriages, champagne, and bot- 
tled porter, for which the fictitious 
prosperity had created a ridiculous 
demand, mere drugs in the market.* 


** All these articles,” continues the 
governor, “ of luxury and folly, whether 
consumed or not, constituted a dead loss 
to some party or other; other articles 
useful in themselves, but perishable in 
their nature, rolled in the merchant’s 
stores; and even articles not perishable 
in their nature were sold so far below 
their value, or to persons who have since 
become insolvent, that a large proportion 
of the capital introduced into the colony 
during the last five or six years, what- 
ever shape it came in, may be considered 
as already absolutely lost, and more, I 
fear, is going the same way. Neverthe. 
less, the cry is, We want more capital 
from England, and that part of our dis. 
tress is owing to our havi Ing sent capital 
out of the country to pay for emigrants. 
Capital, I will allow, we do want, but 
only under certain conditions,—that is to 
say, on condition that the capitalist, or 
the person to whom it belongs, comes 
with it ; 
us, and identify himself with our in- 
terests ; and I do not doubt that any one 
possessed of common prudence, who will 
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do this, will find that Australia is not yet 
aruined country. But I desire to see no 
capital come here without its owner, to be 
invested only in loans or mortgages, at usu- 
rious interest ; let us, rather than accept 
such fatal offerings, resolve, one and all, 
to exercise the most untiring industry and 
the most pinching economy ; and let those 
who cannot afford to hire shepherds go them- 
selves and tend their sheep, as did the men 
who laid the first foundations of the wealth 
of Australia.” 


Yes, the governor is right; it is 
not by grumbling with colonial secre- 
taries here, and governors there, or 
by scheming, that either their prede- 
cessors raised the colony, or they can 
now restore it. Industry and econo- 
my are the true methods of dispelling 
the panic, and of encouraging those 
who now hold back to make invest- 
ments in the colony, and take of the 
hands of the flockholder his yearly 
increase, and from the stores of the 
merchant his abundant merchandise. 
If the minimum price grievance has 
not already disappeared, let those 
who advocate that opinion take but a 
passing look at the other parts of 
Australia. But is it in New South 
Wales alone that this depression 
exists? Is it not as great, perhaps 
greater, in Van Dieman’s Land, where 
so small is the amount of land annu- 
ally sold by the crown that the rise 
and fall in its price can have no 
effect on the prosperity of the colony ? 
What is the state of South Australia, 
where there has been no alteration in 
the price of land these five years, no 
maximum or minimum, but a fixed 
price? Whilst in Port Philip pre- 
vious to 1839, country land sold at 
13s. an acre, and mixed allotments at 
above 17s. 6d., and rose in the year 
that the minimum was made 12s., to 
one pound ten, and thirty-five shil- 
lings an acre respectively, taking a 
further rise, in the year 1840, in 
country lands to thirty-one shillings 
and in country lands and town allot- 
ments to upwards of fifty shillings 
the acre, town allotments in that 
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year bearing the ridiculous price of 
4871. an acre. 

The majority of the colonists have 
another reason for the depression 
besides the minimum price grievance, 
—the large amount of money sent 
out of the country, arising from the 
land sales, to pay for immigrants. 
“ During the last five years,” say the 
committee of council, “no less than 
45,544 souls have been introduced, at 
a cost to the colony of 829,840/. ex- 
clusively raised within itself, and re- 
mitted to the United Kingdom. So 
vast an effort for so infant a com- 
munity could not fail to produce 
considerable exhaustion, nor be made 
without leading to a serious state of 
depression.” ‘This is apparently a 
more plausible reason than even the 
minimum price. Attached to the 
system of fictitious prosperity, the 
committee are eager to charge the 
depression on any thing save the 
improvident supply of capital without 
capitalists. This is the governor's 
reply :— 


“ Exclusively raised within the co- 
lony, but in what manner raised? Not 
raised by the industry of the colonists, 
nor produced by traffic in it, but raised 
by the sale of land, and principally un- 
improved land. What we have given 
in payment for immigrants is land, and 
that land we have assuredly not sent out 
ofthe colony. We have received in ex- 
change for our land English capital, and 
that capital has been remitted to us in 
the shape of immigrants. Now, if we 
had created this land by any effort of our 
own, we might reasonably expect to feel 
exhauste d after it; but all that we have 
done with respect to the land has been to 
measure it and bring it to sale. More. 
over, some portion of it has been sold in 
London, and the price of it remitted to 
us directly, in the shape of immigrants : 
in such an operation no one, I think, can 
maintain that there is any sending of ca- 
pital out of the colony, and yet the effect 
produced would have been the same if 
every acre had been sold in London. 
The operation is precisely that of giving 
land for emigrants, and is just the same 
(in regard to the point at issue) as if we 
had given a number of acres of land to 
each emigrant arriving in the colony, 
varying according to the age or sex of 
each. Advancing beyond the primitive 
methods of doing business, the govern- 
ment now gives its land to persons who 
give in exchange for it bits of paper, and 
gives these same bits of paper, or other 
equivalent pieces, to the persons who 
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bring the immigrants into the colony ; 
but, notwithstanding this round-about 
method of proceeding, what the govern. 
ment really gives for the emigrants is 
still land, and it assuredly does not send 
that land out of the country. Whether 
the land be sold in England or in the co- 
lony, so long as the money which is paid 
for ‘the passage of the emigrants is sup- 
plied from England, there can be no 
sending of capital out of the country.”— 
Speech, pp. 17, 18. 


There is, however, a distinction 
to be drawn between a sale of land 
to a newly arrived emigrant, paid for 
by him out of money brought with 
him from England, and a sale toa 
person long settled in the colony. 
Doubtless the latter pays for it out 
of the proceeds of his industry, the 
capital of the colony; or, in other 
words, exports his wool in exchange 
for the land. Every bale of wool 
thus exported was to the benefit of 
the colony; such export enriches, 
not impoverishes, the colonists. It is 
no argument to say it would have 
been better for the land-purchaser to 
have kept the proceeds of his wool by 
him, and waited for lower prices, 
for a state of depression, except so 
far as it does go to prove that over- 
speculation ruined the colony. But 
the point is, the settler, having 
bought the land, whether the go- 
vernment is right in paying the im- 
migrant with the proceeds of that 
land in exchanging acres far men. 
Suppose they had kept the emi- 
grant’s money, and paid the bounties 
from other sources. Forthwith there 
would have been greater government 
balances in the banks, more dis- 
counts, a greater import of goods, an 
increased mania for speculation ; 
every evil, under which the colonists 
are now suffering, would have been 
ageravated. That the evils, under 
which the colony is now suffering 
cannot have arisen from the exporta- 
tion of capital is evident from the 
fact, that for the last few years the 
balance of trade has been notoriously 
against the colony, the imports have 
notoriously exceeded the exports. 
IIence two consequences, either an 
increase of wealth or of debt to the 
colony; perhaps both together. Ca- 
pital has doubtless increased; but, 
then, not a small portion of it has 
come under the form of money- 
seeking for usurious interest ; and so 
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far the riches have been but the 
foundation of the debt. That a co- 
lony which receives above 300,000/. 
from the mother-country, intheshape 
of maintenance for the military and 
convict establishment, can bear a con- 
siderable balance of trade against it 
cannot be doubted. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that, year by 
year, the expenses of the ‘convict 
establishment are being decreased, 


and that, since the discontinuance of 


transportation, as the deputy com- 
missary general states in his evi- 
dence (Mr. Miller, qs. 2, 3), the 
maximum expenditure has been re- 
duced to 250,000/., and is likely to 
suffer a further reduction of one- 
fifth. 

Again, it may be objected, that 
this conversion of land into emi- 
grants, if we may so designate the 
bounty emigration system, may in- 
deed “be beneficial ‘so far as the 
money received for the land comes 
from new immigrants, and is, in fact, 
English capital; but that, when paid 
for by the wool of the old emigrant, 
it is both an exporting of capital and 
also detrimental to the colony, as 


preventing the exchange of the staple 


of the colony, its wool, for British 
merchandise which the colonists re- 
quire. We have shewn that such an 
exportation of capital tends to en- 
rich, and not to impoverish, the ex- 
porter ; and as to the second objec- 
tion, is it true,—in fact, has useful 
sritish merchandise been scarce ? 
has it not, on the contrary, come 
into the colony too fast? In return 
for the British goods, necessaries as 
well as luxuries—in return for the 
800,000/. worth of capital introduced 
into the colony in the most advan- 
tageous form of immigrants, if the 
colony had been called upon to ex- 
port any article essential to its own 
sustenance or comfort, it must have 
been to the injury of the colony. 
But, as Sir George Gipps most justly 


observes, “ So long as we send out of 


the colony articles only which it is 
desirable to export, and get, in re- 
turn for them, unmigrants, of whom 
we stand in the greatest need, it does 
not appear to me that we are making 
any effort that ought to lead to ex- 
haustion.” 

Taking the cause of the failure of 
the land-revenue which ever way 
you will, there cannot be a doubt 
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but that the home government exer- 
cised a sound discretion in circum- 
scribing the liabilities of the colony 
when they brought the bounty sys- 
tem to a pause so soon as the fund 
began seriously to decline. In No- 
vember 1841, the colonial govern- 
ment notified its inability to meet the 
bounty orders conditionally issued ; 
whilst the home government, acting 
on the report of the colonial land and 
emigration commissioners, had, un- 
known to the colonists, and previous 
to their solicitation of the authori- 
ties here to prevent too exclusive 
emigration in the ensuing year, sus- 
pended any further bounty orders i in 
the October preceding. "The great 
falling off of the land-fund justified 
both governments. Still labour is 
wanted more than ever. No one 
deems continued immigration as un- 
necessary ; the want of funds is the 
only ground assigned for the sus- 
pension of the supply of human ma- 
chines. What, then, is the remedy ? 
The committee would have recourse 
to a loan on the security of the 
crown. ‘This is their defence :— 

“In recommending that recourse should 
be had toa loan, your committee would 
be understood rather to affirm their sense 
of the justice and policy of the measure 
than to offer any opinion as to the precise 
extent to which it ought to be carried. 
But they think it will be evident, that to 
whatever extent, upon trial, it may be 
found that the colony is capable of re. 
ceiving, and advantageously employing, 
an additional population, to the same ex- 
tent a loan may be securely applied to 
the purpose of introducing that popula- 
tion.” 


The cautious committee have here 
given us the annual amount of the 
loan for which they plead: by com- 
paring a paragraph in the first page 
of their report with another in the 
fourth, we arrive at this result. Ten 
or twelve thousand additional per- 
sons, say the committee, might be 
advantageously employed every year 
in the colony: the cost per head of 
the bounty emigrants is 16/. 12s. 7d. 
Taking, therefore, 17/. as the outside 
cost of each emigrant, we have 
170,0007. to 204,000/. as the annual 
loan required by the colony on the 
security of the crown-lands. This 
amount, then, can be securely ap- 
plied to emigration, because, 


“ Wherever people are occupied to 
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their own benefit, they must be every 
year adding to the resources of the go- 
vernment under which they live, and so, 
by their consumption of taxable articles, 
or by the purchase of land, swelling both 
the ordinary and the land revenue, will 
infallibly provide ample resources, in re- 
payment of the outlay occasioned by their 
introduction into the colony. Its re- 
sources must be multiplied and expanded 
by the efforts of an industrious popula- 
tion, and will equally languish in its ab- 
sence. In support of the expediency of 
resorting to a loan, to provide on the in- 
stant for the cost of immigration, your 
committee cannot but express their per- 
suasion, grounded on observation of the 
occurrences of the preceding years, that 
the policy is extremely questionable of 
absorbing a large portion of the surplus 
or disposable funds of the community in 
the purchase of land from government, 
and remitting the whole amount in pay- 
ment for labour imported. In this way, 
such a scarcity arises of that circulation 
which is required to carry on the inter- 
nal business of an active community, that 
the interchange of all commodities for 
money is nearly suspended, prices are 
beaten down to a ruinous state of de- 
pression, aud it becomes more and more 
difficult to employ labour, even while the 
necessity for it is urgently and increas- 
ingly fast. All these inconveniences 
your committee are of opinion would be 
much abated if the introduction of the 
labour could be for atime provided for 
by borrowed funds, thus leaving the 
employers of labour in possession of their 
own resources, which they would apply 
to the improvement of the country ; and 
their attendant profits, a great portion of 
which would naturally be invested in the 
purchase of Jand, would provide, without 
risk or difficulty, for the extinction of 
any debt of reasonable amount, which 
might be contracted for the promotion of 
immigration in this season of emergency. 
It should also be remembered, that if this 
recommendation wear the appearance of 
a claim upon the resources of England, 
the welfare of England is involved, in a 
degree not inferior, perhaps, to that of 
the colony itself, in the first expenditure, 
as well as in the final result of the appli- 
cation of the funds which it is proposed 
to raise in this manner. No part of any 
Joan which may be raised on the credit 
of the colony will be withdrawn from the 
United Kingdom, but will be expended 
in the advancement of the three leading 
interests (shipping, agricultural, manu- 
facturing) of the mother-country.” 


Much as every true economist 
must object to the system of loans, 
we are free to confess that few loans 
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come before the world with more 
arguments in its favour, and with 
greater prospects of being beneficial 
to the lender and the borrower ; and 
the more so, when we consider the 
call there is at present for adequate 
investments in this country, and the 
sad drain of English money and 
English talent by the means of fo- 
reign railroads. The cessation of 
emigration at once reduces the de- 
mand for our shipping, and straitens 
the school for our seamen: to the 
agriculturist it brings a loss of so 
much once required for victualling 
the many vessels that bore our emi- 
grants to the colony; whilst the 
manufacturer, unable to compete 
with the foreigner in his own land, 
by reason of the foreign prohibitions, 
naturally looks to the rise of a 
“population dependent for the sup- 
ply of their wants upon the pro- 
ducts of its industry, and engaged in 
raising a staple article of export, the 
profits of which would enable them 
to be extensive consumers of British 
goods.” 

And here we are sorry to see that 
the governor, whose opinion all must 
feel how difficult it is to oppose, sets 
himself virtually against that form of 
loan which would be beneficial to the 
country. We quite agree with him 
that every available resource within 
the colony should be first tried as a 
means of providing money for the 
purposes of emigration. We admit 
that all attempts to raise the loan in 
the colony, at the present high rate 
of interest, were worse than useless ; 
and that the complaints of the colo- 
lists, that they are ruined, are unable, 
though protected, to compete with 
the Saxon wool-grower; and that 
things are come to this pass, that 
property is rather a curse than a 
blessing, are but bad methods of per- 
suading the English capitalist of the 
goodness of the security which they 
now offer him for his money. But, 
still admitting this, we feel the 
danger of, at present, pressing on 
any interest in the colony, whether 
squatting or other, for the sake of 
revenue, we feel that this country 
must do every thing in its power to 
relieve the present distress of their 
colony, must feel for her as an in- 
ioond part of their own country, as 
a source of prosperity to herself, and 
must not be niggardly in coming 
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forward with that guarantee which 
will at once establish the credit of 
the colony, induce the English capi- 
talist to lend her his money, and re- 
open the markets for our goods, 
which the present stoppage of emi- 
gration has temporarily closed. 

At such a time as this, when, 
partly from over-speculation and 
partly from want of labour, produce 
is a drug in the merchant's store, 
and the greatest and most wealthy 
houses are bankrupt, and those 
whose property was once worth 
thousands cannot get—not ready 
money, that has long been gone— 
but the promise of one-hundredth 
part of its original value for it, at 
such a time as this it will not do to 
require of this country the sanction 
for a loan, “ only sufficient to equal- 
ise, from year to year, the supply of 
emigrants, and to relieve the local 
government from the inconvenience 
of uncertainty in respect to the num- 
ber of emigrants to be expected in 
any year.” ‘This is but to trifle with 
distress, and to tantalise the suffer- 
ers. ‘The relief must be instant; the 
relief must be effective. 

Some relief may be obtained by a 
judicious reduction of the expenses 
of government, by letting as much 
land as possible on lease, by collect- 
ing rigidly all rents, and especially 
the quit-rents of government lands, 
and by applying every sixpence 
raised from the renting or sale of 
land exclusively to the purposes of 
emigration. Could the squatter, 
who depastures his thousands of 
sheep on government lands, have 
been permitted to hold lands at alow 
rent and a long lease, or have had 
some security guaranteed him for 
the improvements he might make in 
the lands, that interest, by which, 
indeed, is the great demand for la- 
bour, might have been looked to as 
no small source of revenue applicable 
to the purposes of emigration. De- 
ferred payments of any kind, how- 
ever, have been proved to be little 
beneficial to the colonial revenue. 


“It should be borne in mind,” says 
the governor, “‘ that the grants which are 
called free and gratuitous in this colony 
were not professedly gratuitous when 
they were made; that they involved a 
variety of conditions, such as those of 
settlement, cultivation, and payment of 
quit-rents, and, in many cases, of other 
deferred payments, which the govern. 
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ment has, in very few instances, been 
able to enforce. I will ask the colonial- 
secretary and auditor-general, who are 
here present, what the experience of 
government is in respect to these deferred 
payments? Why, that even the quit- 
rents are collected with the greatest difti- 
culty, and at an expense that makes it 
hardly worth while to collect them, not- 
withstanding that the security for their 
due payment is as ample as any that can 
he produced in a court of justice, as good 
as any that can be shewn by the proprie- 
tor of Belgrave Square for his ground- 
rents; and if such be the case in respect 
of quit-rents and of other rents, such as 
those, for instance, of the leases granted 
in the time of Sir Thomas Brisbane, all 
of which are due on lands situated in the 
older parts of the colony, and compara. 
tively near the seat of government, how 
much more difficult would it be to collect 
dues arising out of lands situated hun- 
dreds of miles off, extending from Dar- 
ling Downs to the Bogan, and from the 
Bogan to Corner Inlet? Any govern- 
ment that attempted to enforce deferred 
payments of this nature would certainly 
be defeated; the whole strength of the 
colony wou!d be arrayed against it. For 
these reasons, therefore, I think no de. 
pendence can be placed on a revenue to 
be raised by deterred payments, or, in 
other words, out of lands sold or given 
on credit. The only sure system which 
the government can go upon is that of 
sale for ready money.” —Speech, pp. 26. 


This system the home government 
have already aftirmed by the “ Act 
for Regulating the Sale of Waste 
Lands in the Australian Colonies,” 
which received the royal assent about 
two months before the governor's 
speech. By this Act the upset price 
is raised to twenty shillings; all 
leases for more than a year, and, 
consequently, all securities for im- 
provements, are abolished; and the 
sale must be by auction, except in 
particular cases, and for ready mo- 
ney ; whilst, by the eighteenth clause 
of the Act, the public quarterly sale 
is to be a primary charge on the 
land-fund ; and, by the next clause, 
only one half of the proceeds of the 
sales is secured for the purposes of 
bounty immigration. 

By this legislative enactment the 
colony is forced to look to a loan as 
the only means of rescuing itself 
from the present difficulties ; and the 
home government, having thus shewn 
the colony of one source of income, 
and suggested a further interference 
with the squatters, which would tend 
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to depreciate that interest, and to 
lessen any prospect of revenue from 
it, surely it is their bounden duty to 
come forward with their guarantee 
of the loan, which is now absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of immi- 
gration. 

Let us not permit the supplies of 
wool from Australia to fail, and once 
more send back our colony in the 
list of importers of wools into this 
country. Her power of production 
is unlimited; her wools are best 
suited to our manufactures, best 
adapted to our market; her power 
of consumption of our produce enor- 
mous. ‘Thirty-three years have 
passed since Australia first sent her 
contribution to the wool-market of 
this country. In 1810 we received 
from her about a hundred-weight 
and a half of wool; and, at that time, 
our imports of that article exceeded 
eleven millions of pounds. Five 
years after, when our imports were 
13,600,000 lbs., New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land contri- 
buted 73,000 lbs., about the 186th 
part of our consumption of fo- 
reign wool. In 1820, the great fall 
of our imports to about 10,000,000 
Ibs., and the gradual rise of the 
exports of our colony to about 
100,000 Ibs., made her a contributor 
to the amount of a hundredth part 
of our imports. Five years after, 
and our imports had more than 
quadrupled themselves, whilst the 
exports of the colony had been tri- 

led. But again in 1830, whilst our 
imports had sunk a third—to about 
$2,000,000—the colony sent wool to 
the amount of nearly 2,000,000 ; 
and thus suddenly rose, from a 
contributor of a 144th part, to 
that of a seventeenth part of our 
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entire foreign wool. Ere another 
five years had passed, the average 
had risen to a tenth; and now, 
in the year 1840, our Australian 
colonies contributed more than one- 
fifth of our entire imports of wool, 
9,800,000 Ibs. out of 46,200,000 Ibs., 
of which upwards of 6,000,000 Ibs. 
came from New South Wales alone. 
In the next year, 1841, our imports 
of wool rose to above 56,000,000 lbs., 
the exports of Australia to more than 
12,250,000 Ibs. ; and even in the fol- 
lowing year, when the effects of over- 
importation and speculation were 
most severely felt in the colony, the 
exports of wool shewed a steady rise 
of above 500,000 lbs., making their 
contribution within a few thousands 
of 13,000,000 Ibs., out of a general 
decreased importation of 45,500,000 
lbs., thus sending nearly a third part 
of our consumption of foreign wool. 
And it is further worthy of observa- 
tion that, whilst Australia has in- 
creased her imports of wool, from the 
couple of hundred-weight which she 
sent in 1810, to the 13,000,000 Ibs. 
received last year, her great rivals, 
Germany and Spain, have decreased ; 
the former, from 28,799,661 Ibs. of 
the year 1825, to 15,613,269 Ibs. of 
this last year; and the latter, with 
the additional impetus of civil war, 
from nearly six millions in the year 
1810, to little more than 600,000 lbs. 
in 1842.* 

It is not only in quantity, how- 
ever, that our Australian colonies 
can expect to compete with the fo- 
reigner insupplying our wool-market, 
but in quality also. As long ago as 
the year 1828, the wool-brokers and 
merchants who were examined before 
the Lords’ Committee agreed in as- 
signing to the Australian wool a very 


* For the following table in explanation of our views, we are indebted as far as 
the year 1840 to Mr. Bischoff's work, vol. ii. appendix 3; for the succeeding years, 
to the personal kindness of that writer. 
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high place, and in regarding those 
countries as the probable sources of 
our wool-trade in the course of 
twenty years. 
this evidence as collected in the valu- 
able work of Mr. Bischoff, whose letters 
and books, respecting the wool-trade 
and woollen manufactures of this 
country, have now for some time 
been creating that effect which the 
experience and diligence of the writer 
fully warrant :— 


“Mr. Henry Hughes, woolbroker, 
London, says, ‘ I am acquainted with the 
wools grown in the colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
They are every year sending in more, 
The quality of the wool was originally 
very bad, but the climate has an eatraordi. 
nary effect upon the fleece. Latterly they 
have been of varied qualities, but all pos- 
sessing an extraordinary softness, which 
the manufacturers here so much aduire, 
that they are sought for more than any 
other description of wools, from that pe- 
culiar quality which is supposed to arise 
from the climate alone. ‘They are known 
to require less of milling or fulling power 
than any other description of wools. Fine. 
woolled sheep have been exported to 
those colonies, and they have improved 
in a wonderful degree, which cannot be 
accounted for by the best judges, except 
from the climate. ‘The sheep run there, as 
in this climate, without any care; they are 
left to themse Ives. The climate does not 
require the housing of them as in Ger- 
many. If the farmers in those colonies 
were encouraged in the cultivation of wool, 
I should conceive myself that that country 


is adequate to the growth of as much wool of 


a fine description as ever will be wanted by 
the manufacturers of England, The Aus- 
tralian and Van Dieman’s Land wools are 
better adapted than German wools to mix 
with British wools in our manufactures, 
because the superior softness, which I 
have stated gives a character, when 
mixed with English wool, that the other 
does not from the hardness of the fibre.” 
—Biscuorr on Wool, vol. ii. p. 182. 


Mr. Bischoff was nearer right than 
Mr. Hughes when, admitting the ca- 
pabilities of the Australian colonies 
as wool-producing countries, he gave 
them a very long period before they 
could expect to make us independent 
of foreigners for our wool. Every 
year makes the truth of their expect- 
ations more evident, and that under 
most adverse circumstances ; for, 
leaving out t for a time the year 1841, 


New South Wales. 
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and comparing the years immediately 
before and after that year, when the 
importation into this kingdom was 
within half a million of pounds, the 
same, we find these colonies increas- 
ing their supply in the year 1842, the 
year of their unexampled difficulties, 
by one-third over that of the year 
184], when all went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. 

rhe last accounts from New South 
Wales are more favourable than they 
have been for some time. Wool was 
coming down in abundance ; and 
there was a demand for goods, not- 
withstanding the great ‘supply on 
hand, at remunerating prices. They 
want not for bad labour, such as the 
Indian coolie can supply; and they 
rightly remonstrate against over- 
stocking the market, already filled to 
abundance with such labour by the 
proposed introduction of these na- 
tives. What they do want is good, 
profitable labour; labour that will 
fetch its price both here and there, 
and which must be paid for, must be 
purchased here, and sent out to them. 

And now, before we close this, we 
hope not uninteresting plea in favour 
of our finest colony, our best cus- 
tomer, let us notice one other want 
of which she may justly complain— 
naval protection. Is it sufficient for 
the defence of those vast lands over 
which our flag now floats, of the 
commerce which fills those oe" 
seas, that a Donkey frigate, an 
18-gun brig, now and then lode in 
the harbour of Sidney or of Hobart 
Town, whilst the heavy frigates of 
France and America are ever pre- 
sent, the former for a perpetuity 
since the occupation of Tahiti in 
those seas. I will not be many 
years before both those powers have 
naval stations among the South Sea 
Islands. We do plume ourselves too 
much on our prowess, On our re- 
sources, when we neglect to meet 
their improvements by counter ones 
on our side, when we hesitate to 
create a new naval command for the 
Australian waters, and to be ready, 
should war suddenly break out, to 
meet aggression with forces on the 
spot, and not to recover with in- 
creased expense what ill-judged eco- 
nomy may have lost.* 


* It may be as well to remark, that this article was written previous to the late 
gov ernment notice, for the temporary renewal of bounty emigration under new restric. 
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No. IV. 


THE PONT-NEUF. 


Wnuo does not know this highroad 
through Paris ?—this line of com- 
munication between the regal Tuil- 
eries and the lordly Louvre on the 
one hand, and the Palais de Justice 
and the vice-haunted Cité on the 
other? Who but has admired the 
chef-d' euvre of John of Bologna, the 
equestrian statue of Henri IV ., called 
by the people “ the Bronze Horse ?” 
Who that has ever been in Paris — 
and who, we would ask, has not ?— 
can have failed to linger as he tra- 
versed this, the noblest bridge of the 
Gallic capital, to follow with his eye 
the striking panorama spread along 
the banks of the inconsequent and 
sluggish river which it spans so 
grandly? Of all the bridges in 
Paris the Pont Neuf is not only 
the handsomest, but also the 
most popular and frequented; its 
neighbourhood on either hand is 
the most historical: the fatal Place 
de Gréve, the Conciergerie, the Pré- 
fecture de Police, are all in its im- 
mediate vicinity ; the Quai Voltaire 
is still a book-mart, even as it was 
during the lifetime of the wonderful 
man to whom it owes its name. All 
is bustle and activity on and about 
the Pont- Neuf, while, beneath its 
arches, the amateur fishermen of 
Paris throw their lines, and while 
away their leisure hours, regardless 
of the clamour above their heads. 
Nor must the Flower-Market be 
forgotten, for it is decidedly one of 
the prettiest sights in Paris. Occu- 
pying the Quai aux Fleurs, to which 
it gives its name, overhung by the 
Palais de Justice (that same Palais 
de Justice which, for a time, bore the 
name of the Palais Egalité; and where 
the lovers of such toys could formerly 
— small guillotines in ma- 
1ogany with which to ornament their 
apartments !), and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the foul and filthy 
streets and alleys of the Cité, the con- 
demned quarter of the capital; in- 
habited by liberated galley -slaves, 
escaped convicts, women of impure 


life, assassins, coiners, pickpockets, and 
bullies of every description, the Cité 
is a sealed book to the more respect- 
able portion of the people. Its 
taverns are places of midnight brawl 
and violence ; while the persons by 
whom they are kept are universally 
receivers of stolen goods, the con- 
fidents and protectors of the vile and 
hardened wretches who frequent 
them. 

The graphic and admirable work 
of M. Eugene Sue, entitled Les 
Mystéres de Paris, in which he has 
deployed all the resources of his 
great and versatile genius, gives, 
however, so perfect a picture of the 
social economy of this dark section 
of the French metropolis, that further 
comment or description would be 
needless from us; and it is upon the 
very threshold of this ile pan- 
demonium that the fresh, pure, and 
odour-breathing Marché-aux-F leurs 
attracts, each in their turn, all the 
beauty, fashion, and sentiment of the 
capital. ‘The grande dame goes there 
pour se distraire ; the widow and the 
orphan, to purchase flowers to deck 
out a grave ; the merveilleuz, to select 
a bouquet for the levée of his mis- 
tress ; the grisette, to bargain for her 
little pot of pinks or mignonette, 


‘or, should her labour have been un- 


usually productive, the rose - bush 
which is to occupy her window, and 
to cheat her, as she plies her needle 
from rise to set of sun, into dreams 
of liberty, and fresh air, and green 
fields, and all the sights and sounds 
of the country. 

In truth, nothing can well be 
imagined more attractive than the 
Flower-Market of Paris. Unlike our 
own great mart at Covent Garden, 
where the exotic exhales its pure and 
patrician odour side by side with a 
basket of onions, and the carnation 
puts forth its attraction in juxta- 
position with the cauliflower—where 
cabbage-stalks mingle their stale and 
fetid scent with the suave perfumes 
of the violet and the Persian jasmine 
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—and where hoarse old women, with 
draggled petticoats and “ shocking 
bad hats,” pursue the adventurous 
purchaser with their ill-conditioned 
baskets and worse-conditioned voices, 
in the Marché-aux-Fleursall is bloom, 
and beauty, and sweetness. No 
plebeian vegetable degrades by its 
utility the elegant arrangement of the 

lace, which is destined only for en- 
joyment. Every thing is in keeping. 
The marchandes, in their white caps 
and aprons, look as pleasant as their 
flowers ; they seem to have “snatched 
a grace” from their avocation, they 

speak smilingly and winningly, and 

they play w ith’ their plants and blos- 
soms so oe ingly that you are almost 
tempted to wonder how they can be 
induced to barter them for a few 
paltry coins. And then their tact is 
wonderful ; they appear to know by 
instinct the very description of mer- 
chandise likely to prove attractive to 
each purchaser, and to present it in 
the very tone and words suited to 
make it acceptable; nay, there is a 
tenderness and a protection in their 
manner to the neat little sempstresses, 
who go to them to expend their 
hardly saved pittance, that it is a 
pleasure to contemplate. You see at 
once that their perpetual contact with 
the pure and the beautiful has pro- 
duced its effect upon their whole 
nature, and has taught them sym- 
pathy with all around them. But 
enough of my favourite old haunt ; 
and, therefore, I will only add, that 
those who have not seen the Marché- 
aux-F leurs have deprived themselves 
of an innocent and certain enjoyment 
which they will do well to secure at 
the next opportunity. 

In the present day the Pont-Neuf 
has many rivals, the most con- 
spicuous being that bridge, with the 
twenty aliases, which abuts upon the 
Chamber of Deputies. Formerly — 
and when I use the word formerly 
I speak of the seventeenth century— 
it was far otherwise, for then it stood 
alone, both in its beauty and in its 
fashion. Unlike the other bridges 
across the Seine, which, after the 
Roman taste, were at that period 
encumbered with houses that blotted 
out the view on either hand, the 
Pont-Neuf was protected only by a 
stone parapet. Commenced in 1578 
by Guillaume Marchand, it was com- 
pleted in 1604 by the eclebrated 
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Andronet de Cerceau, and was at that 
period considered the finest public 
monument in Paris. 

The panorama which it commanded 
was calculated to give the most fa- 
vourable impression both of the city 
itself and . its eastern and western 
suburbs. To the eastward extended 
the capital, divided into three sections 
by two arms of the river; and the 
view was bounded by a countless 
mass of irregular roots, towers, bel- 
fries, steeples, and all the picturesque 
confusion afforded by the summits of 
a mighty metropolis, which, how- 
ever inferior in real and legitimate 
grandeur to the aboriginal forests 
and cloud-capt mountains of wilder 
and less civilised lands, contain, 
nevertheless, a touch of human in- 
terest, and a direct appeal to the 
instincts and impulses of mankind, 
which render them at times even 
more impressive and majestic. The 
Dr. Syntaxes of the world will, per- 
haps, smile at so adventurous an 
assertion; and they are welcome 
to do so, for they cannot confute it. 
Man is truly but an atom in the 
creation; a sand-grain on the shore 
of the great ocean of humanity; a 
pigmy billow on the surface of the 
wide sea of nature; but, collec- 
tively, men and the works of men 
are among the most sublimeand thril- 
ling objects in existence. What can 
be more magnificent physically than 
an excited mob? What a world of 
passion, and daring, and energy, is 
there condensed! Let those who 
compose it only act in concert, and it 
is a tremendous machine, carrying 
terror and destruction upon its path. 
And then a mighty city, with its 
columned halls and steepled temples, 
its lofty monuments, its million 
dwellings vomiting smoke, its arenas, 
its palaces, its public marts, and its 
public prisons,—a train of carriages 
rushing along the surface of the 
country so fleetly as almost to leave 
the winds of heaven behind it; now 
plunging into the bowels of the earth, 
and now whirling along a strip of 
land raised high in air, shooting 
athwart the sky “like an extinguished 
comet, its last fires dropping away 
from its expiring eyes, and its long 
black tail trailing darkly in its w ake. 
A fleet of noble vessels, with their 
white sails swelled into substance 
and beauty by the breeze, and their 
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tightened cordage pencilled like gos- 
samer threads against the clear sky ; 
while, urging its contrary course, 
and buffeting alike the opposing 
winds and the contending waters, 
shoots through the centre of the 
crowd a dark and palpitating shape, 
bellowing forth a cloud of dense and 
tangible vapour, and lashing the 
waves into obedience ; now turning 
suddenly in its rapid course at the 
touch of a human hand, and now 
dashing forward on its way in con- 
tempt of two conflicting elements. 
Is there not—we ask advisedly — 
is there not something mighty and 
magnificent,—is there not something 
that speaks to, and that swells the heart 
of man in sights like these? Ay, truly 
is there, and ever must there be. Be- 
fore the sublime spectacle of a storm- 
tossed sea, amid the dark wonders of a 
mountain-pass, beneath the shadow 
of a labouring volcano, within reach 
of the roar and riot of a headlong 
torrent, or in the neighourhood of a 
descending avalanche, man must feel 
more awe-struck, and brought into 
more immediate contact with his 
Creator; but all these things crush 
him into a reluctant sense of his own 
insignificance,—he feels that his hu- 
man nature is forgotten, or even 
worse than forgotten, useless and 
powerless amid their immensity ; that 
e and his kind have gone for nothing 
in these stupendous works; and he 
turns away marvelling and adoring, 
but without any sympathy of spirit. 
But to revert to the Pont-Neuf. 
To the westward the coup -d il 
was more open and more regular. 
The river, no longer confined by 
quays, or spanned by bridges, or 
separated into minor streams, rolled 
on in one uninterrupted channel, re- 
flecting upon its surface the Louvre 
and the Tuileries, those two great 
regal palaces, united by a gallery 
which was once a world’s wonder as 
well as the depository of a world’s 
booty, and then glided onward in 
graceful curvatures between its ver- 
dant banks to the foot of Mount 
Valerian ; the view to the northward 
was, however, worse than unattrac- 
tive, for the close and dingy Rue de 
la Monnaie lay before it, relieved 
only by the singular erection of the 
Samaritaine ; while to the south, be- 
yond the Rue Dauphine, the eye 
wandered along the cheerful land- 
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scape, and the Faubourg of St. 
Germain des Prés, then, as its name 
imports, a purely rural district, but 
now an integral portion of the city. 

The great distinguishing feature 
of the Pont-Neuf at the period under 
notice was, however, the extraordi- 
nary and heterogeneous nature of the 
crowd by which it was habitually 
frequented. The centre of the bridge 
was left free for carriages and horse- 
men; or, it should rather be said, 
so far free that these could at all 
times, by a little exertion of patience, 
forbearance, and good-humour, suc- 
ceed in effecting a passage from one 
terminus to the other; but this feat 
was not always so practicable for 
pedestrians. It was, indeed, under- 
stood that the line of way along the 
parapet on either side was dedicated 
to their convenience; but certain 
itinerant street-traders had soon pos- 
sessed themselves, not only of the 
foot-path, but even of the parapets 
by which they were secured, and, 
more anxious to display their wares 
than to conduce to the public advan- 
tage, they spread them out to the very 
edge of the carriage-road, whence 
their own safety rendered their ex- 
pulsion necessary. Even the semi- 
circular spaces, similar to those upon 
our own bridges, and which are now 
on the Pont-Neuf covered in, and 
converted into shops, were then appro- 
priated to book-stalls, vendors of old 
wearing apparel, fortune-tellers, jug- 
glers, mountebanks, quack - doctors, 
relic-merchants, wandering minstrels, 
and all the vagabonds of a great city, 
who pursue an ostensible trade in 
public, in order to throw a deeper and 
safer mystery over their private avo- 
cations. And amid all this rabble- 
route, and through this dense and 
riotous throng, drove the gaudy 
equipages of the court beauties, or 
lounged the listless, intriguing, 
heartless court libertines, the Lau- 
zuns and De Grammonts of the day , 
or strolled, thoughtful and heedless 
of all about them, the philosophers 
and savants of the age, the Diderots, 
the D’ Alemberts, the Condorcets, and 
the Beaumarchais. 

The Pont-Neufat that epoch might, 
in short, be described as a perpetual 
fair, with its sharks, its dupes, its 
cut-purses, its noise, and its misrule. 
Not a sharp villain among the pro- 
fessional traders and charlatans who 
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was not in the pay of some libertine 
noble or some equally rouée dame, 
who was not a spy and a go-between. 
Not one but was fitted to act as the 
scandalous chronicle of all Paris, and 
who was not ready to vend his vile 
secrets to the highest bidder. Here 
were sold the songs and the pamph- 
lets of which Louis XIV. and the 
Cardinal Mazarin were each in turn 
the hero. Here were prepared the 

tions which silenced alike a jealous 
husband and a reproachful mistress ; 
here was arranged many an appoint- 
ment which not only cost the haughty 
lover more gold pieces than he had ever 
disbursed to his creditors, but which 
also compelled him into a degrading 
temporary fellowship with the very 
refuse of the population, and not 
infrequently even entailed upon him 
a life-vassalage to some bold-faced 
ruffian, whose future vacillated be- 
tween the galley-chain and the guil- 
lotine. 

Andern und Bessern ist zweierlei, 
it is true; but it is, nevertheless, 
doubtful if we have lost much by 
the transition from those “ good old 
times” to our own, although the 
palmy days of the Pont-Neuf were 
decidedly those when the savants and 
bel-esprits to whom allusion has been 
already made frequented as a pro- 
menade the spot which is now con- 
sidered only as a thoroughfare. Here 
Grimm and Diderot dashed in many 
of those bold outlines which became 
afterwards as finished as cabinet pic- 
tures; here the unfortunate poet 
Gilbert was wont to court the Muse, 
watching the reflection of the stars as 
they quivered upon the surface of 
the sluggish river beneath him; 
here Rousseau, the “man of the 
mountains,” as he loved to style 
himself, passed along, wrapped in 
philosophic self-communings or spe- 
culating upon his dramatic successes, 
its mental antipodes, or, still more 
frequently, indulging in those ego- 
tistical delusions which taught him 
to believe that his individual import- 
ance had let loose upon him all the 
powers of Europe ; here Desbarreaux 
sped warily on his way to the secret 
suppers of the Atheistical Academy, 
of which he was the head; here 
Fréron, Piron, and their associates, 
were wont to saunter to and fro, 
busied with their luminous or im- 
possible speculations ; here, in short, 
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took place many a learned rendezvous, 
forming those singular and striking 
contrasts from the mundane bustle 
and vagabond avocations recorded 
above, which are the very essence of 
human existence. Day and night the 
Pont-Neuf was crowded, and it pre- 
sented a fair epitome of the whole 
capital, almost of the whole nation ; 
all that was most celebrated in mind, 
all that was most depraved in morals, 
was alike to be found there at some 
hour of the four-and-twenty ; and 
each in its turn attracted the passing 
attention of the crowd, and was in 
the next moment forgotten, save 
where some private interest rendered 
the transit a matter of importance to 
the individual by whom it was re- 
marked. 

In the present day the cafés afford 
more convenient and appropriate 
places of meeting. Discussion and 
argument are no longer the exclusive 
privilege of the learned. Every class 
of society has its politicians, its phi- 
losophers, and its orators; and the 
Pont- Neuf would no longer suffice 
astheirarena. But it will never lose 
its popularity with the Parisians. 
There still stands “ the King of the 
People,” Henri Quatre ; and, despite 
the march of intellect and revolutions, 
and political intrigue and the column 
of July, this is the effigy before which 
the population will still cry with 
enthusiasm, Ze Roi est mort! Vive le 
Roi! Its position is, also, essentially 
in its favour, for it links two of the 
most frequented portions of the city; 
and thus, come what may, it can 
never be otherwise than an attractive 
object to travellers. 

It was early on a May morning in 
the year 183-, that the young and 
beautiful Countess de Vaudremont, 
followed by her femme de chambre, 
and attired in a tea-coloured douillette, 
a close bonnet, and a large shawl, 
having traversed the Place de la 
Concorde, was preparing to cross the 
Pont-Neuf, in order to arrive at the 
Marché-aux-Fleurs, where she pur- 
posed purchasing the most perfect 
bouquet of exotics that Paris could 
furnish as an offering to her husband 
on his féte-day. As the count never 
appeared before noon, the lady saun- 
tered quietly along, satisfied that she 
should have returned to her hétel 
some hours before her absence would 
be perceived, and equally convinced 
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that the sober-coloured and closely 
shrouded costume which she had 
adopted for her pedestrian excursion 
would effectually prevent all recog- 
nition, even should she accidentally 
encounter any person by whom she 
was known. 

But before we accompany the 
countess to the Flower- Market we 
must introduce her more particularly 
to our readers. 

Cécile Courville was the daughter 
of a wealthy banker, whose wife died 
in giving her birth, and of whom she 
was at once the idol and the heiress. 
Rich beyond his hopes, M. Courville 
had never found it necessary to con- 
trol the caprices of his daughter, be 
they what they might, for children 
seldom indulge in any whims which 
money cannot gratify; while, as the fair 
girl grew to womanhood, the harmless 
vanities of her sex were all indulged 
as readily as the fantasies of her in- 
fancy ; and thus, at sixteen years of 
age, she was as unconscious that dis- 
appointment or sorrow could ever be 
her portion as though no such evils 
existed in the world. Beautiful as 
an angel, with eyes of deep and lucid 
blue, hair as bright and lustrous as 
gold, features which betrayed the 

atrician blood of her mother, who 
fad been the fifth and portionless 
daughter of a noble house, bestowed 
upon, rather than given to, Gabriel 
Courville by her haughty relatives, 
when they foresaw that he was on the 
highway to fortune; the foot of a 
fairy and the form of a sylph,—the 
young and lovely heiress was the 
subject of many Sams and of many 
vows. But what cared Cécile for the 
sighs and assiduities of which she was 
the object? To her the abstract joy 
of existence was enough. She could 
imagine no happiness beyond that 
which was secured to her under her 
father’s roof, where, like a sun- 
beam, she gladdened every spot over 
which she passed. “ Mon pére, je ne 
veux pas me marier,” was her unfail- 
ing reply whenever the old gentle- 
man announced the advances of a 
new lover; and her father laughed 
as he kissed her snowy forehead, 
without seeking to shake her resolu- 
tion. Now and then he would call 
her “ Mutine /” and tell her that the 
day must come when she would be 
obliged to make a choice ; and then 
she laughed in her turn, and bade 
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him leave her to be happy while she 
could. 

But the day did come at last. A 
change came over the fortunes of 
Cécile’s father, and his principal cre- 
ditor was the Comte de Vaudremont. 
All other claims upon his estate he 
could liquidate with the assistance of 
the count; but without his indul- 
gence and co-operation he knew him- 
self to be a ruined man. M. Cour- 
ville had, in this extremity, no other 
alternative than that of throwing 
himself upon the generosity and for- 
bearance of M. de Vaudremont. His 
credit was yet untouched, for none 
save his confidential clerk was aware 
of the pressing exigencies of the 
house ; but the old banker was a man 
of honour, and, although he was well 
aware that he only required time to 
repair his present losses, he resolved 
to lay his actual position before his 
noble client at once, rather than in- 
cur the risk of an insolvency which 
must ultimately injure all his cre- 
ditors, merely to sustain for a brief 
time longer a false appearance of 
prosperity and success. 

Little did Cécile imagine, as her 
fond father kissed his hand to her 
from his cabriolet, while driving 
from their splendid hotel, as she 
stood at the window watching his de- 
parture, and then returned “gaily to 
continue her gambols with her pet 
spaniel, that ere he again drove into 
the court-yard his future fate would 
be determined, and that his heart 
was almost bursting as he lost sight 
of her. It is but justice to the worthy 
banker to declare, that in this hour 
of trial he thought far more of Cé- 
cile, he feared far more for Cécile, 
than for himself. She was so help- 
less, so ignorant of the common 
usages and exigencies of the world, 
so unfit to contend with deprivation, 
and all those little difficulties which 
are even more bitter to the delicately 
nurtured than actual want to the 
squalidly poor who have been nursed 
in self-denial and hardship. “Should 
this proud man fail me, what will 
become of Cécile?” was the question 
he asked himself more than once as 
he drove rapidly along to the hotel 
of M. de Vaudremont; but never 
for an instant did he waver in his re- 
solution, for he felt that his self- 
respect depended upon its perform- 
ance. He had passed two sleepless 
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nights and two days of unremitted 
labour, closeted with his cashier in 
examining and re-examining all the 
accounts of the house; and each time 
their calculations had produced the 
same result. Should the Count de 
Vaudremont, from any caprice or 
misgiving, withdraw the immense 
capital then in his hands, the house 
must instantly stop payment; and 


not only would the banker himself 


be ruined, but the fortune of the 
count must suffer materially from 
the claims of the other creditors. 

“As an honest man I have no al- 
ternative, Jaquin,” he said, despond- 
ingly; “I must explain my precise 
position to M. de Vaudremont, and, 
should he have sufficient confidence 
in my probity, ali will be well again 
within a year; if not—” and the old 
man bent down his head, until his 
grey hair swept the desk upon which 
he leant, in order to conceal the tears 
that were rolling heavily down his 
cheeks—* may Heaven preserve my 
child!” 

“ You are precipitate, monsieur ; 
you are, indeed,” said the cashier 
“ my forty years of faithful service 
gives me a right to speak in this 
emergency. Nothing can be more 
improbable than that M. de Vaudre- 
mont should suddenly require the 
sum of 300,000 francs. The thing 
is incredible! He has no son to mar- 
ry, no daughter to portion ; ; it is un- 
likely that at his age he should want 
to purchase lands or houses. Re- 
flect, therefore, my dear patron, ere 
you rashly place yourself at his 
mercy. We only want time, and 
then we are safe. Remember that in 
four months we have a claim upon 
the house in Marseilles for 700,000 
frances.” 

“ Which we shall be required to 
pay over within a week or two to our 
correspondent at the Hague,” inter- 
posed the principal. 

“* But we shall at least hold it for 
a week or two,” persisted the cashier ; 
“and then there is the purchase 
money for the chateau and woods of 
Feuilverie, which will be paid in 
shortly by M. le Marquis de Caun- 
c > 7 


“ And which is to be the dowry of 
Mademoiselle Fanton, the price paid 


for her noble husband?” remarked 
M. Courville, striving to smile. 
“ Would you plunge two families in 
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sorrow merely to prop a falling 
house? No, no, my good Jaquin, as 
an honest man I have only one line 
of conduct to pursue. I may lose 
my fortune, but I will not risk my 
honour.” 

And accordingly, as already stated, 
the high-minded old man drove to 
the hétel of his noble client. 

The Count de Vaudremont was a 
widower who had married in early 
life the beautiful daughter of the 
Duce de Nothing could ex- 
ceed the affection of the young and 
exulting husband for the fair and 
high-born bride whom he had won 
from a host of suitors; but his 
attachment was unfortunately not 
returned. The lady had given him 
her hand in obedience to the will of 
her father, but her heart she had al- 
ready bestowed elsewhere, and, dur- 
ing a temporary absence of the count 
from Paris, she had eloped with her 
first lover, and together they had fled 
into Italy. But no change of coun- 
try could secure them against the 
just vengeance of an injured hus- 
band. M. de Vaudremont pursued 
and overtook the fugitives at Milan; 
where, having encountered the de- 
stroyer of his peace, he shot him 
through the heart, and then, placing 
the countess, whom he refused to 
see, under the protection of a friend 
by whom he was accompanied, in 
order that she might be restored in 
safety to her father, he retired to an 
estate which he possessed near Avig- 
non, where he remained in utter se- 
clusion for three years, invisible to 
all save his domestics. 

Shame and anguish were mean- 
while doing their work upon the 
countess. ‘The house of her exasper- 
ated father became hateful to her, and 
she easily obtained his permission to 
retire into a convent at St. Germain, 
of which one of her relatives was the 
abbess, and where, previously to her 
husband's reappearance in the world, 
she died. 

Years went by, and, although the 
Count de Vandremont was the last 
male descendant of his race, all the 
persuasions of his friends were power- 
less when they sought to induce him 
to contract a second marriage. 

“ T was deceived when I was young, 
and handsome, and admired, and 
when I had a buoyant and a trusting 
heart to give,” was his cold reply to 
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all their importunities, “when life 
was sunshine, and I had no remorse 
gnawing at my spirit. What could 
I now expect when I have become 
prematurely old and withered, and 
that I have blood upon my hand ?” 

The latter circumstance, indeed, 
appeared to have cankered the whole 
existence of M.de Vaudremont. Na- 
turally of a calm and somewhat mor- 
bid temperament, he had been urged 
by a deep and bitter sense of wrong 
to sacrifice the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture; and the memory of his crime 
haunted him day and night. In vain 
did some of his less scrupulous rela- 
tives repeat to him, that as a man of 
honour he was compelled to do as he 
had done, and that, had he acted 
otherwise, he must have lost custe. 
Nothing could obliterate the im- 
pression which had been made upon 
the sensitive and stricken mind of 
the count, and which had strength- 
ened during his voluntary seclusion. 
The name of his wife he never men- 
tioned, nor did he ever inquire into 
her fate; it was evidently an effort 
beyond his power to make, although 
his increased melancholy for several 
months after her death convinced 
those about him that he was aware 
of the event. But of his enemy—for 
so he always designated the man 
whom he had destroyed—he fre- 
quently spoke, and on every occa- 
sion with a shudder which seemed to 
thrill through his frame. 

Such was the morale of the indi- 
vidual in whose hands were now 
placed the fortunes of the banker 
and his daughter. In person M. de 
Vaudremont had been strikingly 
handsome, and was still majestic and 
commanding,—astately ruin, of which 
it was easy to perceive that the decay 
was premature. The general ex- 
pression of his countenance was one 
of exceeding softness, but there was 
a rigidity about the mouth which au- 
gured an inflexibility by which it was 
somewhat negatived. Au reste, M. 
de Vaudremont was patrician in his 
tastes, his habits, and his appearance. 
He had few friends, and no enemies, 
was a just landlord, a liberal but 
strict master, tolerant both in re- 
ligion and politics, jealous, as he had 
fatally proved, of his honour, and ir- 
reproachable in his moral conduct. 

M. de Vaudremont was much too 
well-bred to faire fuire antechambre 
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to those who desired to see him; and 
thus M. Courville was no sooner an- 
nounced than he was admitted to the 
cabinet of the count. It was a noble 
but somewhat gloomy apartment 
hung with purple cloth, very simply 
furnished, and ornamented only by 
half-a-dozen splendid paintings by 
celebrated masters. A few books, a 
writing-table covered with papers 
and pamphlets, and a couple of well- 
cushioned fauteuils, betrayed it to be 
the accustomed retreat of the master 
of the house ; while the utter absence 
of all luxurious appliances intended 
only for display equally proclaimed 
the simple tastes of its owner. 

When the banker entered, the 
count rose courteously from his seat, 
and extended a hand to his guest; 
after which he motioned him to the 
vacant chair, and then calmly awaited 
an explanation of his unexpected 
visit. For a few moments M. Cour- 
ville remained silent. The errand 
on which he had come was one which 
involved his whole future credit; 
and, resolute as he was to accomplish 
his self-imposed duty, he yet found 
it more difficult than he had antici- 
pated to lay bare his fears and his 
necessities to the composed and grave- 
looking person upon whose fiat de- 
pended his after fate. At the close 
of a brief pause the count came to 
his relief. 

“ You are agitated, M. Courville,” 
he said, gently. “ Can I serve you? 
Do you come to me for advice or as- 
sistance? Do not be afraid to con- 
fide in me. I know you to be a man 
of probity and honour. Speak out. 
What has happened ?” 

Tears swelled in the eyes of the 
old banker. He had struggled hard 
to suppress them, but he had over- 
taxed his spirit, and they would have 
way. “ Do not despise me, M. le 
Comte,” he said, hastily; “I have 
laboured hard throughout a long 
life, and I ama father. I cannot be 
calm upon the brink of ruin.” 

“ How!” exclaimed M. de Vau- 
dremont, as he abruptly rose from 
his chair, and stood erect before the 
quailing banker, —“ ruined, did you 
say? And J, sir TJ who have 
trusted to your loyalty and good 
faith ?” 

“ You have not trusted idly in ei- 
ther, M. le Comte,” retorted his visi- 
tor, proudly, as he rose in his turn. 
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“ Come what may to the house of 
Gabriel Courville, you at least are 
safe ; and it is partly to assure you of 
that fact that I am here.” 

“ Resume your seat, sir,” said the 
count, somewhat coldly, as he sank 
back into his own ; “ and pardon me, 
if, before we proceed further with a 
conversation which promises to be of 
some length, I give orders that we 
may be spared from all intrusion.” 
While as his guest obeyed, M. de 
Vaudremont rang a mat silver bell 
that stood upon his writing-table, and 
issued directions to that effect to the 
valet by whom it was answered. 
“And now, sir,” he resumed anx- 
iously, as the servant disappeared, 
“T am ready to hear all that you 
may deem it expedient to confide to 
me.” 

It were unnecessary to weary the 
reader with a detailed account of the 
dialogue that followed. Suffice it, 
that the banker declared to his noble 
listener, without reservation or con- 
cealment, the precise situation of his 
affairs, desperate as they were, and 
concluded, by proving, from docu- 
ments which he produced, and which 
were scrupulously and deliberately 
examined by the count, that he re- 
— only time to retrieve his af- 
airs; but that without time he was 
inevitably and utterly ruined. 

“Tf I correctly understand, not 
only your own explanation, but also 
the evidence of these papers, I am 
then to conclude, M. Courville,” said 
the count, coldly, “ that should you 
continue to trade, and to preserve 
what you denominate the integrity 
and honour of your house, you must 
do so upon my 3,000,000 francs.” 

“ Such is precisely the case, M. le 
Comte,” was the dejected reply ; “but, 
as I dare not anticipate such an al- 
ternative, the motive of my visit on 
this occasion is to prove to you that, 
although unfortunately involved be- 
yond extrication by a concatena- 
tion of events impossible alike to 
foresee and to prevent, I am an 
honest man.” 

“ Irretrievably ruined, did you say, 
M. Courville?” repeated the count, 
slowly and deliberately, without a 
shadow of emotion. “ Let us under- 
stand each other. Did you say that 
you were irretrievably ruined without 
this money ?” 

“ Beggared, sir,” replied the banker, 
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with stern resolution, and in a tone 
that was at once proud and sad, as 
he again rose from his seat; “ but I 
repeat that your capital is safe. I 
will intrude on you no longer.” 

“ Stay! remember that you are a 
father, rash old man!” said the 
count, as he again motioned him to 
resume his seat. ‘ What is to be the 
fate of your daughter ?” 

The banker buried his face in his 
hands, and sank back in his chair ; 
while M. de Vaudremont, with his 
arms folded tightly across his breast, 
began to traverse the apartment with 
hurried and unequal steps. Suddenly 
he stopped in front of his visitor, 
who still retained his attitude of mute 
and hopeless anguish, and, placing 
his hands upon his shoulders, he bent 
towards him, and whispered, in an 
agitated voice, “Answer my ques- 
tion, old man. What is to become 
of your child ?” 

“ Alas! I dare not even ask myself,” 
was the agonised reply. 

“And you are right,” said the 
count, gloomily ; “there are evils 
which, seen only in perspective, al- 
most carry a charm with them. What 
is poverty when looked at from afar 
off? Nothing is more picturesque ! 
It is mixed up with visions of corn- 
fields, and vineyards, and _flower- 
clasped cottages, and labour so sweet 
and healthful, under a pure breeze 
and a laughing sky, that artists have 
made a reputation by transferring it 
to their canvass. The theory of po- 
verty has nothing frightful in it: all 
is romance ; and even the poverty of 
a friend, though we may lament it 
for his sake, does not shew itself to 
us in its actual character. It is only 
when it is felt, old man, that it is un- 
derstood ; it is only when the squalid 
details of necessity divest the spectre 
of his party-coloured clothing, that 
poverty is really appreciated. How 
are you to shew this frightful skele- 
ton to your delicately nurtured 
daughter? How are you to bid her 
rise from the siiken sofas of her pre- 
sent luxury, and to go forth with 
you into an unsympathising world— 
to starve ?” 

The banker groaned aloud. 

“ Poverty is like murder, M. Cour- 
ville,” pursued the count, with a shud- 
der. “The lookers-on find in it 
only food for an episode, or matter 
for a sentiment. They call ruin a 
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‘ misfortune,’ and murder an ‘affair 
of honour. The hunger is not in 
their own stomachs, nor the blood 
upon their own souls! But you 
deceive yourself,” he continued ab- 
ruptly. “ You were a millionaire only 
a few months back. Have you ac- 
tually no resource to-day ? None— 
none? Have you not some property 
to fall back upon—sufficient, at all 
events, to secure the future comfort 
of your daughter? Lands, or 
houses, or an annuity beyond the 
grasp of your creditors, or some 
speculation still pending which may 
eventually prove productive? Surely 
you must have something! Come, 
be frank with me, and tell me on 
what you are in future to subsist. 
I cannot injure you, for you will 
have paid me all. So, speak out; 
and, as I have been the first to 
learn your involvements, let me be 
also the first to hear your future 
plans.” 

“ M. le Comte,” said the old man, 
shaking off his clasp, “ take what is 
your own, but do not insult my 
misery. Leave me and my poor 
child to starve in peace.” 

“To starve!” echoed the count, 
with a strange emphasis. “No, no! 
Do not jest with me, Courville ; you 
cannot mean to starve. You must 
have something left. There is your 
magnificent hotel; your chateau, 
near Nevers; your equipages; your 
daughter's jewels. Will these not 
realise a heavy sum ?” 

“T trust so,” said the old man, 
proudly, “for I would fain pay 
every man his own, and these will 
help, and, I trust, even suffice, to do 

# 
so. 

“If I could only believe this,” 
murmured M. de Vaudremont ab- 
stractedly. 

“By all the saints, this is too 
much !” exclaimed the banker, spring- 
ing tohis fect. “Icame here to save 
my honour from all suspicion, and 
the very loyalty of my conduct has 
subjected me to insult !” 

“ M. Courville,” said the count, in 
a deep voice, as he grasped the arm 
of the excited old man, “will you 
give me your daughter ?” 

The banker looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“You know my past history—you 
must know it,” pursued M. de Vau- 
dremont ; “and therefore you will 
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spare me the pain of entering mi- 
nutely into detail. Iam the last of 
my race, and, if I have no son, my 
name must perish with me; and it is 
a glorious name, old man! It took 
five centuries to make it great, al- 
though it required only one short 
hour to sully it; but both blood and 
tears have been shed to wash away 
the stain. Do you hear me, sir? 
Neither has been spared; and it 
may be again transmitted without 
shame to future generations. A 
heavy price has been paid for the 
privilege, but it has been paid, and 
none need now blush to bear the 
name of De Vaudremont. Once 
more I ask you, old man, will you 
give me your daughter? Surely,” 
he continued, abstractedly, rather 
communing with himself than ad- 
dressing this bewildered companion, 
“if I save her father from ruin, and 
herself from beggary—if I preserve 
her only parent from dishonour and 
herself from a broken heart — she 
will not play me false!” And as he 
uttered the last words, like one whose 
strength is exhausted by some mighty 
effort, the count sank back, pale and 
panting, into his seat. 

“M. de Vaudremont,” exclaimed 
the banker, forgetting his indignation 
in alarm at the emotion of his host, 
whose deportment was habitually so 
subdued and calm, “‘ you are a. 
you are not yourself; shall [summon 
assistance ?” and he seized the bell. 
“Or, perhaps,” he rejoined, as he 
quietly replaced it without having 
followed out the impulse, “we are 
better alone until you are more com- 
yosed. You may not desire to have 
eons about you. As for me, fear 
me not, sir. I shall study to forget 
all that I have heard when I again 
cross your threshold.” 

For a time there was silence. The 
resolution of the count had been so 
sudden, and had involved so many 
bitter memories, overthrown so many 
self-pledged vows, and brought ak 
such a flood of conflicting feelings, 
that, bewildered and already half 
repenting his purpose, he could not 
articulate another sentence, while M. 
Courville, on his side, unable to mis- 
take for a moment the impulse under 
which his host had last spoken, was 
too proud to take advantage of what 
might perhaps be— however un- 
generous and unpardonable in its 
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demonstration —a mere momentary 
exaltation. 

Nothing could well be more em- 
barrassing than the position of the 
worthy and anxious banker. Even 
his eyes were not exempt from the 
restraint which checked his words; 
for he felt that, should he turn them 
on the count, he must seem to be 
awaiting a renewal of the subject, 
which had been so abruptly termi- 
nated ; and to be putting a tacit 
question from which, even amidst his 
necessities, his honest pride and re- 
— for his child shrank back 
alarmed; to reseat himself would 
bear the same appearance; and thus 
the only alternative left to the ex- 
cited old man was to pace the apart- 
ment to and fro, measuring the pat- 
tern of the carpet with his step, until 
shape and colours danced before his 
eyes. 

Still the count remained motion- 
less and silent, with his face buried 
in his hands; and had not an occa- 
sional deep breath escaped from his 
labouring chest he might as well 
have been a figure hewn in marble. 
It was, however, far otherwise with 
his visitor. As time wore on, and 
M. de Vaudremont continued buried 
in his painful reverie, the agitation 
of the banker increased with every 
moment. He could not misunder- 
stand the purport of the words that 
he had heard, and, for an instant, a 
thrill of joy shot through his 
heart. His wildest dreams for his 
beautiful Cécile had never reached a 
prouder climax than this. And he, 
too, should be saved; his good name 
would be preserved intact ; he should 
go down to the grave in honour and 
respect. But the bright vision faded 
as he asked himself upon what terms 
his child could now hope to become 
the wife of the Count de Vaudre- 
mont—of a man who had been the 
husband of one of the noblest ladies 
in the land without feeling himself 
overmatched, and who had spurned 
her from his home when she had 
wronged him as recklessly as though 
she had been a peasant’s daughter ; 
of a man who had washed out the 
stain upon his pride by blood ; and 
the annals of whose race were lost 
amid the fables of the dark ages. 
How would his haughty Cécile brook 
the covert taunts, and, perchance, 
even the bitter sneers, which might 
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be launched against her plebeian ori- 

gin? She who had been lapped in 
luxury, and accustomed to see all 
bow down before her? Beggared, 
too! She could not even plead that 
her princely dower had propped the 
fortunes of a falling house, and re- 
gilded a mouldering escutcheon. No! 
it was anidle dream. M.de Vaudre- 
mont had been seized with a moment 
of vertige ; he was probably subject 
to these temporary accés of ungo- 
vernable emotion; and, after this 
mental argument, the heart-broken 
old man once more fell back upon 
his own perilous position, and strove 
to shape out some project for the 
future existence of himself and his 
unhappy child. This, however, was 
not the scene for calm and profitable 
reflection ; and at length he deter- 
mined to quit the apartment without 
any leave-taking, and to return to 
the home which was soon to be his 
no longer. 

Having come to this decision, he 
lifted his hat from the floor, and had 
already reached the door, when the 
count, as if awakened to a conscious- 
ness of external objects by the pro- 
jected departure of his visitor, turned 
abruptly towards him, and said ap- 
pealingly, “I have wearied your 
patience, my good M. Courville; I 
pray you pardon me. Since the 
death of my enemy, I have not been 
so shaken. That was the first great 
epoch of my life; this is, perhaps, 
the second. Can you yet spare me a 
few more instants ?” 

“ My time is at your disposal, M. 
le Comte; and you may use it the 
more freely, that it has ceased to be 
of importance either to myself or to 
others.” 

“ Have you employed the interval 
of our silence in deciding upon the 
question by which it was preceded ?” 
he asked calmly. “Let us under- 
stand each other, M. Courville, we 
are both at this instant ruined men— 
you in your fortunes, I in my affec- 
tions; but neither of us has forfeited 
his honour. On that honour then, 
sir, do I ask whether, should you 
retain my 3,000,000 francs, you do in 
truth believe that you can not only 
preserve the credit of your house, 
but also renew its po ? An- 
swer me, not as a debtor to his credi- 


tor, but as a friend to his friend.” 
“On the honour of Gabriel Cour- 
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ville, which is dearer to him than his 
life, plebeian though he be, I am 
secure that I should do so,” replied 
the agitated old man. 

M. de Vaudremont shrank for a 
moment within himself, as though 
some passing emotion had mastered 
him; but he immediately recovered 
his self-possession. “And J, sir,” he 
said, in the same cold, deliberate tone, 
“ on that same honour, do you believe 
that, should J again bestow my name 
upon a woman, I could escape a re- 
newal of the wrong of which I was 
once the victim, and which has em- 
bittered my whole life ?” 

The banker was silent. 

The count broke into a bitter 
laugh. “Ha! is it so? And you, 
then, even you, a father, and the 
father of a daughter whom you have 
reared to womanhood under your 
own eyes, dare not tell me that I am 
safe.” 

“Tt is because Iam the father of 
that daughter,” was the proud retort, 
“that I will not insult the purity of 
her sex by replying to a question 
which implies so injurious a doubt. 
I know that you have suffered, 
sir-——” 

“ And that Iam revenged,” broke 
in M. de Vaudremont, fiercely. 

“ Like a man of honour, injured in 
what he held most dear,” said the 
banker. “But it is not, therefore, 
that you should make a father’s 
heart bleed. There is no compensa- 
tion in such a vengeance.” 

“Ay, it is that thought which 
destroys me,” exclaimed the count. 
“Tt is the blood! Listen to me, old 
man. I cannot forget that blood; 
all else has worn away into a mere 
dream, a vapoury memory—all but 
that! And I could not spill more ; 
I could not. It would drown my 
soul. Can you then wonder that, 
when I am urged to take a second 
wife, I shrink from the possibility of 
living to be a mark for scorn? —a 
branded man, at whom the finger of 
derision may be pointed without fear ? 
Do you wonder that I hesitate when, 
even to revenge my outraged honour, 
I feel that I could never spill blood 
again ?” 

M. Courville offered no reply. 

“T thank you for your silence,” 
resumed the count after a pause, 
during which he had partially over- 
come hisemotion. “ Words, however 
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well chosen, might have failed to 
convince me that I am understood ; 
and, now that we fully comprehend 
our mutual position, let us return to 
the point whence we first started. I 
am an old man—nay, spare me the 
accustomed disclaimers —I am old 
beyond my age, for at six-and-forty 
years the hair should not have be- 
come grey, nor the heart withered. 
I am an old man, and a sad one, and 
women love youth and gaiety. I 
have no love to offer to a second 
bride ; but I have a great name, a 
high position, a princely revenue. 
Think you that your daughter could 
be true to these? Ican restore you 
to peace of mind and affluence, but 
say nothing to her of this. I can 
make her an object of envy to more 
nobly born beauties than herself. Do 
you believe that she has enough of 
1er sex’s vanity to make that consi- 
deration outweigh a passing passion?” 

“Did you put the question thus to 
Cécile herself,” replied the banker, 
“she would tell you that she preferred 
beggary with her ruined father.” 

“ And I should trust her the more 
readily for such honest scorn,” said 
the count; “but I have nothing more 
to offer.” 

“Am I to understand that you are 
serious, M. de Vaudremont ?” asked 
the banker; “the jest would be a 
cruel one 

“For both of us,” interposed the 
count. “I am serious, M. Courville. 
My family have determined that it is 
my duty to form a new alliance. I 
cannot seek a second wife at court, 
nor among the beautiful coquettes 
with whom my position brings me 
into perpetual contact—women who 
too frequently cast off their virtue 
with their marriage-veil, and sacrifice 
their honour to their caprice. Still 
less can I trust my future peace to 
an ignorant and timid child, torn from 
her convent only to be led to the 
altar by a stranger, without experi- 
ence either of her own feelings or of 
the world. I know you to be a man 
of truth and probity. You can have 
given no unworthy lessons to your 
only child, and thus ui 

“One moment—reflect one mo- 
ment, M. le Comte, I beseech of 
you,” interposed the banker in his 
turn. “You have forgotten that 
Cécile is not only plebeian in birth, 
but now, alas! penniless.” 
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“Her mother was of high family 
and higher reputation,” persisted the 
count; “and should Mlle. Courville, 
for, mark me, I will accept at your 
hands no unwilling bride—I will 
bind no victim to the altar, and thus 
recommence my married life by in- 
flicting a wrong which might seem to 
justify reprisals—should Mlle. Cour- 
ville, I say, accept me as her hus- 
band, her dowry shall be the 
3,000,000 francs now in your hands, 
and which she will, no doubt, as 
cheerfully as myself consign to your 
guardianship. Are we agreed, sir ?” 

“M. de Vaudremont,” gasped the 
banker, “what am I to reply? I 
scarcely dare to believe that I do not 
dream !” 

“T fear greatly,” said the count, 
with a melancholy smile, “ that Mlle. 
Courville will be less satisfied with 
the arrangement. She is, I have 
been told, both young and beautiful; 
and it may chance that she has al- 
ready Be it as she shall herself de- 
cide, however. But mark me, sir, I 
will not permit that even the imagin- 
ary compulsion of your difficulties 
shall induce her to give herself to 
me; and [ therefore rely upon your 
honour that the question of your 
present embarrassments shall not be 
mooted between you; while I, on 
my side, pledge my word that the 
sum which may be her dowry,should 
she so see fit, shall remain in your 
hands, and at your disposal, as a loan 
in any and every case. And now 
leave me, M. Courville. We are both 
exhausted by this long and important 
interview ; and, whatever be the de- 
cision of your daughter, may the 
money prosper in your hands, and 
restore your peace of mind !” 

So saying, the count threw open 
the door with a gesture of dismissal, 
and the bewildered banker left the 
room without attempting a reply. 

If M. Courville had felt his posi- 
tion to be embarrassing and difficult 
during his interview with M. de 
Vaudremont, it was by no means less 
so when he again found himself in 
the presence of his unsuspecting and 
light-hearted daughter. As he en- 
tered her morning-room, she half 
smothered him with kisses, while she 
chid him for an absence which had 
been twice longer than he had pro- 
mised; and then, without awaiting 
any explanation of its cause, she pro- 
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ceeded to detail for his amusement, 
amid bursts of joyous laughter, some 
burlesque anecdote of the worthy 
and primitive Mlle. Audinot, her 
gouvernante, a venerable lady of the 
old school, whose elaborate breeding 
and antediluvian toilette were the 
source of perpetual merriment to the 
buoyant Cécile. 

“ Mais tu ne ris pas, mon pere,” 
she said suddenly, as she remarked 
that, contrary to his usual custom, 
her father had no smile for her gay 
and harmless sallies. “What has 
happened to make you so sad? Have 
you at last returned home one day 
without a lover to offer to your poor 
forsaken Cécile ?” 

The playful question afforded a 
text to the banker, which he at once 
felt should not be suffered to escape ; 
but he could not sufficiently control 
his emotion at that moment to enter 
into a calm exposition of M. de Vau- 
dremont’s proposal, for the generosity 
of the count had thoroughly over- 
powered him ; and he doubted at the 
instant whether he should be able to 
conceal from Cécile a secret to which 
he felt his honour to be pledged, and 
which he was conscious would at 
once have decided the determination 
of his daughter. 

Before he sought Cécile in her 
apartment, he had been closeted for 
half-an-hour with M. Jaquin in his 
bureau, where he had left him weep- 
ing, as old men only can weep, over 
the happy and unlooked-for change 
effected in the fortunes of the house 
by the unswerving integrity of his 
principal, and the munificent dis- 
interestedness of M. de Vaudremont ; 
for it is almost needless to remark 
that the banker had confided to his 
trusty cashier no other secret than 
that of the loan, and had carefully 
avoided all allusion to his daughter. 

At the close of this financial con- 
ference, it suddenly occurred to M. 
Courville that, if he could interest 
the sensibility and high-heartedness 
of Cécile in the past trials and present 
character of M. de Vaudremont, be- 
fore she had reason to suspect that 
her future fortunes were involved in 
his, or that he had proposed himself 
as her husband, half the difficulty 
would be overcome. There was so 
much of romance in the domestic 
history of the count, in his ill-re- 
quited affection, his manly self-re- 
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spect, and his inextinguishable re- 
morse, that even the grey-headed 
banker felt convinced of their effect 
upon a young and enthusiastic spi- 
rit. He did not calculate upon either 
the person, the wealth, or the position 
of his noble creditor, as powerful al- 
lies, for Cécile had already proved 
how slight a hold beauty, gold, and 
rank, had yet secured upon her gene- 
rous and uncalculating nature; and 
acting, consequently, upon this con- 
viction, he replied to her arch inquiry 
by saying,— 

“‘ My gravity arises from a mingled 
feeling, my dear Cécile. I have just 
been admitted to a confidence, and 
listening to a narrative by which I 
have been at once interested and 
affected. You are too young and 
too happy for such tales as these, or 
I would trust you in my turn with 
the story.” 

“And will you not do so, dear 
father ?” asked Cécile, playfully. 
‘Rather than lose the tale I will 
borrow a head-dress of Mademoiselle 
Audinot, which shall age me at least a 
hundred years, and put on so sorrow- 
ful a face that you shall begin to be- 
lieve, despite all you know to the 
contrary, that my life must have been 
one long caréme. Will you not trust me 
with the secret on these conditions ?” 

“ Without these, if you really wish 
it,” said the banker, forcing a smile, 
“and whenever you may be in- 
clined to listen. How say you, my 
child, shall it be now or hereafter ?” 

“ Now, this moment, if you are so 
disposed,” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
yirl, as she seized his hand, and, 
lies him eagerly towards a low 


divan, which occupied the upper end 
of the apartment, seated herself upon 


a cushion at his feet. ‘“ How deli- 
cious! a story and a secret at once. 
But will you vouch for the truth of 
your tale, dear father? You know 
that I have little taste for fables.” 

“ Nor would I so waste either your 
time or my own,” said M. Courville, 
as he bent down and pressed his lips 
upon the golden hair of his daugh- 
ter. “And now listen, Cécile.” 

For a moment the old man con- 
tinued silent, however, while his eye 
wandered over the luxurious apart- 
ment in which they sat, with its hang- 
ings of fluted silk and its profusion of 
costly toys. His lip quivered, and 
an unbidden tear stole down his 
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cheek. This was the home of his 
darling, his only child. Without the 
noble aid of the man of whom he 
was about to speak, what might soon 
have been her fate? He closed his 
eyes with a shiver, but the pressure 
of Cécile’s lips upon the hand she 
held restored him instantly to com- 
posure. He had so much at stake at 
that moment that he dared not fur- 
ther yield to the weakness which was 
stealing over him; so, making a 
mighty effort over himself, he related 
the history of M. de Vaudremont, as 
one only could have told it whose 
heart was full of gratitude and en- 
thusiasm ; and, as it progressed, Cécile 
raised her beautiful head from her 
father’s knees with flashing eyes and 
quickening breath. Not a question 
checked the course of the narrative. 
She had been little interested by its 
commencement. The high birth and 
great wealth of M. de Vaudremont, 
his marriage with the daughter of 
one of the most powerful and influ- 
ential nobles at the court, all the 
ee ey portion of his fortunes, 
1ad failed to awaken any emotion in 
her pure and artless bosom; but 
the record of his wrongs called the 
blood into her cheeks, and the de- 
scription of his remorse deluged them 
with tears. This was precisely what 
M. Courville had anticipated, and he 
dwelt long and sadly upon the en- 
grossing affection which the injured 
husband had lavished upon his lovely 
but faithless wife, upon his agony at 
her flight, and his long years of vo- 
luntary seclusion after her loss. 

“ And did he never speak harshly 
of her? Never ?” at length inquired 
Cécile. 

“He never uttered her name after 
their separation,” said the banker. 

* And what followed ?” 

The story progressed, and as it 
drew to a close M. Courville became 
painfully agitated. He did not ven- 
ture to glance towards his daughter, 
but he detailed the circumstances of 
his late interview, or rather those 
portions of it which he felt at liberty 
to relate, with a precision that brought 
the whole scene vividly before the 
mental vision of his listener, and a 
sickness of the heart came over him 
when, after he had ceased speaking, 
Cécile continued silent and motion- 
less. At length she started suddenly 
to her feet. 
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“ You were right, father !” she ex- 
claimed, haughtily, as she dashed 
away the moisture from her cheeks. 
“Tt was nobly done, when he asked 
you if his high birth, his patrician 
blood, and his vast fortune, would 
buy the good faith of the next 
woman whom he wedded, to refuse 
him a reply. Had I been there, I 
would have answered, ‘No! not all 
these things will do, even though you 
should stoop to marry a churl’s 
daughter. And he would well 
deserve that they should fail !” 

* Deserve, Cécile ?” murmured the 
heart-struck old man. 

“ Ay, deserve —a thousand times 
deserve it,” impetuously repeated the 
fair girl, ‘with flashing eyes; then, 
flinging her arms about her father’s 
neck, she whispered, in a voice that 
was half drowned in tears, “Do you 
know, dear father, that your Count 
de Vaudremont is little better than a 
schoolboy ? Why does he not tell his 
tale to the bride whom he seeks to 
win? That, indeed, would purchase 
her good faith and secure her truth, 
if she have a heart. Oh! why have 
not I been loved by such a man as 
this? Why have I been sought 
only by fortune-hunting coxcombs 
with heads as empty as their for- 
tunes? Look you, dear father, I 
know not how she may feel whom 
he has chosen, but I would rather 
be loved by M. de Vaudremont than 
followed by all the lordlings of the 
court.” 

“And may I tell him this, Ceé- 
cile ?” 

“Tell him? Tell what?” asked 
the bewildered girl, totally unpre- 
pared for such a climax, as she with- 
drew her hold upon her father’s neck, 
and shrank back trembling at her 
own emotion. 

“ May I tell him that you will— 
try to love him?” repeated the de- 
lighted father. 

“And is it me whom he seeks ?” 
said Cécile, with sudden composure, 
while her cheek and brow burned. 
“In that case tell him nothing, or 
only that he has mistaken me. I 
care little for a high-sounding name, 
and I am rich enough for happiness.” 

M. Courville swept his hand ra- 
pidly across his brow, but offered no 
reply. 

“Tad he come forward frankly,” 
she pursued, “and told me all the 
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truth, I could have worshipped him, 
for I should have felt that he under- 
stood me; but to seek to marry me 
to his lands, his parchments, and his 
money y-chests, and to leave the only 
worthy thing he had to offer—him- 
self, to be accepted as their medium, 
rather than as their origin—to make 
himself the slave of circumstances, 
instead of asserting himself as their 
master. No, no! we could never un- 
derstand each other.” 

* And do you make no allowance, 
Cécile, for the haughty self-abnega- 
tion of a man who, having once, 
in addition to his brilliant advan- 
tages of birth and station, also bestowed 
upon the woman whom he loved the 
whole strength and fervour of a first 
affection, only to ‘find that all was 
unavailing, now holds lightly his own 
personal feelings and advantages ? 
and who ventures to say boldly to 
the next bride he seeks, ‘I offer you 
social rank and worldly consideration, 
and I only ask of you in return not 
to render them valueless by an indis- 
cretion ?’” 

“Tis a cold-hearted compact,” said 
Cécile, calmly. “It is thus that he 
should hire a valet or engage a 
steward, but not so that such a man 
should seek a wife.” 

“ He believes, from past experience, 
that he cannot be loved for his own 
sake,” persisted her father. 

“Then he wrongs himself, or he 
is conscious that he cannot repay the 
affection which he fails to claim.” 

“ Will you receive him, Cécile ?” 

“As a friend, father, willingly ; 
but not as a purchaser.” 

“ You use strange terms, my child.” 

“Do you not consider them ap- 
propriate? Are we not now dis- 
cussing a matrimonial transaction 
eminently professional ?” 

M. Courville felt sorely tempted, at 
least, to Aint something on the sub- 
ject of the 3,000,000 francs; but he 
was a man of honour, and he forbore. 

“Cécile, my beloved child,” he said, 
tenderly, “you know that I have 
never urged upon you any of the 
suitors who have successively pre- 
sented themselves, for I have had cause 
to believe in every case (and your 
woman-vanity must pardon me the 
confession), that your anticipated 
fortune had acted largely upon each. 
In the present instance I have reason 
to know that no such consideration 
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has influenced M. de Vaudremont. 
He cares not for your dowry, he 
even—in short, it is yourself that he 
covets, and this, you will at least 
concede, augurs well for your future 
happiness.” 

Mile. Courville stood for an instant 
in silence, and then she said abruptly, 
“T will receive the Count de Vau- 
dremont; but, be it clearly under- 
stood between us, only as a friend.” 

Within four months after this 
conversation, the banker's beautiful 
daughter became the bride of his 
creditor, nor had the spoiled and ca- 
pricious Cécile any reason to imagine, 
from the costliness of her trousseau 
and the splendour of her diamonds, 
that her patrician bridegroom re- 
ceived her penniless at the hands of 
a bankrupt father. Great, however, 
were the surprise and consternation 
created among the élite of Parisian 
society by this, as they termed it, 
enigmatical marriage. From aston- 
ishment, all the dowagers with “ un- 
established” daughters gradually 
progressed to invective. 

This availed not, meanwhile, to 
alter the fact. The lovely Cécile 
Courville was, to all intents and 
purposes, disappoint whom it might, 
the Comtesse de Vaudremont, and 
the newly married pair left Paris 
amid the prophecies of a few 
envious hearts, that the good 
count would not fail to find in his 
cinquantuine the same fate which he 
had experienced during his beaur 
jours. For a few days the sacrifice of 
M. de Vaudremont was a general 
topic of conversation in the salons 
of St. Germain, and the caprice of 
Cécile among her thousand-and-one 
rejected lovers ; and then a new fea- 
ther was cast into the wind of the 
mutable metropolis, and they were 
for awhile forgotten. But when two, 
three, and even four months passed 
away, and that they still remained 
absent, conjecture began to shrug its 
shoulders and to look wise in its own 
ignorance, and rumours to spread 
abroad that, after all, the poor little 
heiress had made but a sad bargain 
with her millions, for that M. de 
Vaudremont, having become wise by 
experience, had decided on retaining 
her a captive in one of his isolated 
chateaux until he had secured an heir 
to his estates whom he could produce 
to the world without misgiving. 
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Six months went by, and mean- 
while the house of Gabriel Courville 
flourished. The countenance of the 
worthy M. Jaquin wore a perpetual 
smile, and had any one ventured to 
hint that the millionaire, with whom 
the government had just contracted a 
heavy loan, had ever been on the 
verge of absolute ruin, he would have 
been scouted as a visionary. Nor 
was M. Courville himself more 
anxious to conceal this fact from the 
public than the count to prevent its 
coming to the knowledge of his wife. 
Forewarned by her father of the 
high-hearted and enthusiastic cha- 
racter of Cécile, M. de Vaudremont 
had met her in the spirit which was 
most congenial to her nature, nor 
could he brook the idea that any 
after discovery should lead her to 
feel an obligation towards him which 
must for ever destroy the equality of 
their union. 

Dazzled by her exceeding love- 
liness, and fascinated by the proud 
simplicity of her bearing, what, ere 
he ce her, was to him a mere 
matter of expediency became, ere he 
had seen her half-a-dozen times, a 
subject of absorbing interest. He 
struggled to believe that he did not 
—that he could not love again. He 
shrank from the anxiety, and uncer- 
tainty, and tyranny, and even danger, 
of a second passion ; but when he had 
confided to Cécile all the history of 
his past life, when he had laid bare 
before her the agonies and the de- 
spair of his bruised and embittered 
existence, when she had seen _ his 
proud spirit writhe before her and 
weep tears of blood over the ruined 
altars of his desecrated home, and 
when she ultimately flung herself 
upon his bosom and vowed to revenge 
him upon his destiny by her tender- 
ness and her devotion, then once 
more the stern and haughty will of 
the strong man gave way, and he 
saw no longer in Cécile the bride 
whom his reason had selected, but 
the woman whom his heart adored. 

They were married. 

At the termination of six months 
they returned to Paris, and the beau- 
tiful Cécile was as charming, as 
spoiled, and as capricious as ever, 
while the cold and grave M. de Vau- 
dremont, “ rejeune de cent ans,” as one 
of his friends declared, appeared to 
have no object upon earth save that 
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of administering to the tastes and 
wishes of his young wife. “ She may 
have brought him millions,” said the 
spiteful old Duchesse de » * but 
his avarice will avail him nothing, for 
she will spend her dot, and he will 
only gain by his mésalliance a second 
and more disgraceful escapade.” 

The Hoétel de Vaudremont be- 
came the fashion. The women went 
there to look their sympathy at the 
poor count whenever his plebeian 
wife should commit a guucherie, and 
the men to make love to her; for it 
was at once decided to be a thing 
impossible that the beautiful and 
blooming Cécile could care for, and 
far less prove constant to, the grave 
and silent husband whom she had 
purchased with her father’s gold. 

Always the same story, always the 
same conclusion. The world, whose 
telescopic eye brings every thing 
within its own orbit, thoroughly 
comprehended, as a matter of course, 
the conditions of this extraordinary 
marriage ; and, consequently, all that 
remained to be done was to see how 
long it would last, and who would be 
the fortunate man to bring it to a 
close. Dowagers and dandies, how- 
ever, alike toiled in vain. The lovely 
young countess, secure in the high- 
breeding of habit, which had rendered 
all the luxuries and elegancies of life 
familiar to her from her infancy, and 
in the self-appreciation engendered 
by a perpetual ——— of affec- 
tion, committed no solecisms; while, 
proud of the husband whom she had 
won, and of a devotion which satis- 
fied even her enthusiastic and exact- 
ing nature, she only smiled in con- 
tempt at the absurdity of her 
admirers. 

To hisassociates, save in his unvary- 
ing indulgence to his wife, M. de Vau- 
dremont appeared to be unchanged. 
He was never en evidence beside her, 
displayed no inclination to act the 
tyrant, could not be betrayed into 
the most remote semblance of jea- 
lousy, and, in short, disappointed in 
the most cruel and consistent man- 
ner the perspicuity of his dear five 
hundred friends. 

The christening of the young vi- 
comte was a féte which Paris will 
long remember. The presence of 
royalty shed a halo over the cere- 
mony, where all was previously 
splendour and grace, while the young 
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mother, glowing with proud delight, 
was so beautiful in her joy that all 
eyes rested upon her in envying ad- 
miration save those of her husband 
and her father. To them she seemed 
as something holy, something . 
But it were idle to attempt an ex- 
planation of what she seemed to them! 

It was a twelvemonth after this 
féte that Madame de Vaudremont 
proceeded, as we have described, to- 
wards the Marché-aux-Fleurs, at- 
tended by her woman. Just as she 
reached the Pont-Neuf she was over- 
taken by M. Courville. 

“ Cécile!” he exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment, for no disguise could conceal 
from his fond eye the graceful figure 
of his daughter, “Cécile, ma bonne 
amie, what means this extraordinary 
costume, and this early pilgrimage 
through the streets of Paris so imper- 
fectly attended? I have just left your 
hotel, where I went to compliment 
M. de Vaudremont on the occasion of 
his féte, and when I quitted him I 
proceeded to your apartments, where, 
being informed that you still slept, I 
forbore to disturb you. What is this 
mystery, my dear child ?” 

“You shall assist in its develope- 
ment,” said the countess, with a tear- 
ful smile, as she linked her arm in 
his. “I am on my way to the 
Marché-aux-Fleurs to select my hus- 
band’s botquet de féte. Those for 
Armand and Eugénie were bespoke 
last week ; my boy gives his father a 
bunch of pensées, which Madame 
B—— has arranged a ravir! My 
girl, one opened moss-rose with two 
sweet buds beside it, the hearts of the 
mother and her children! But I, 
papa chére, I could not bear that any 
fingers save my own should group 
together my offering. Alas! why 
cannot I make every flower a bless- 
ing and every leaf a prayer, for I 
have learned his secret, I have dis- 
covered all—a.u? and if I loved him 
before, try to imagine how I love him 
now. Let us hasten to our task, 
dear father ; point out to me all that 
is freshest and most beautiful, but do 
not touch it. I must gather every 





blossom and every bud myself. It 
must be all my own—for it will bea 
heart-offering to the most generous 
of husbands from one who, although 
now the proud and happy mother of 
his children, was once his beggar- 
bride !” 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE SEA-KING,. 


TEL1 it out m sounding numbers, 
Tell it out in words of song, 
How Scyld, the son of Odin, 
To his rest was borne along! 


The people, in their war-dress, 
Gathered thick upon the shore, 

While six, the best and bravest, 
Their aged monarch bore. 


They bore him from his palace 
With a slow and solemn pace, 

And the people hushed their wailing 
When they saw their dead king's face. 


To the crowded shore they brought him, 
And not a word was said ; 

All the sound among those hundreds 
Was the bearers’ heavy tread. 


A stately boat was lying 
Close moored along the strand, 
And there they laid their monarch 
With his sceptre in his hand. 


The ring was on his finger, 
The crown upon his head ; 

And ne'er might living hero 
Look nobler than the dead. 


Rich store of gold and jewels 

At the warrior’s feet they heaped, 
A portion of the harvest 

His strong right arm had reaped ; 


Then came a troop of maidens 
With rose and oaken bough, 
And they wove a kingly garland 

And hung it at the prow. 


Then was spread the sail of purple, 
The swan-necked boat rode free ; 
And alone across the waters 
Passed the monarch of the sea. 


In his life king Scyld was mighty, 
He was awful in his death ; 

*Mong all the crowd was heard not 
A whisper or a breath ; 


But the heroes stood in silence, 
The brave, the men of might, 

And women held their infants 
To see the noble sight. 


The wind blew strong and steady, 
And the day was waning fast, 
The while across the waters 
The stately vessel past. 
It passed across the waters, 
And the people saw no more, 
But wended home in sorrow 
That the reign of Scyld was o'er. 
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That night a gentle maiden, 
Full thirty leagues away, 
Arose from dreams of trouble 

To watch for dawn of day. 


She heard, beneath her chamber 
The waves’ incessant beat, 

And she trod across the rushes 
With her white and silent feet. 


Then gazing from her bower, 
She saw a sail afar! 

And she deemed it was her lover, 
Coming homeward from the war. 


She smiled and said, “ He cometh! 
I shall see him at my side; 

And Death alone shall part us, 
The Hero and his Bride !” 


The sail came gliding onward 
From the shadow to the light, 
And the gentle maiden shuddered 

At the thing that met her sight. 


The yellow moonlight shewed her 
A crowned and sceptred king ; 
His robe was wrapped around him, 

His finger wore the ring ; 


But his hollow cheek was paler 
Than the foam upon the sea, 

For the Mighty had been conquered 
By a mightier than he! 


At morn a lonely sailor, 
Among the Northern seas, 
Saw a boat with sails of purple 
Ride on before the breeze. 


At the helm he saw no steersman, 
Yet the boat came bounding on, 
And he laughed a laugh of triumph 

At the booty to be won. 


He saw the gleam of jewels, 
He saw the red gold shine ; 
He saw the costly raiment, 
And he said, “ They shall be mine !” 


The boat came sweeping onward 
With a strange unaltered speed, 
Till the sailor's stout heart trembled 

Like a tempest-shaken reed. 


He gazed in fear and wonder,— 
The boat unharmed passed by, 

For among the gold and jewels 
Looked forth a dead man’s eye. 


Thus Scyld, the mighty Sea-King, 
Passed away from human ken,— 
Thus went he forth for ever 
From the sight of mortal men! 
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CLOUDY HOURS IN SUMMER DAYS. 


Tue pleasing writer who has given 
us so agreeable a narrative of the 
scenery and the manners which would 
be likely to attract the notice of a 
pilgrim to Auvergne, has also embel- 
lished her pages with some of the 
picturesque fairy legends of the coun- 
try. There is one which Spenser 
might have thought not unworthy of 
the ear of his beautiful QuEEN : it is 
the story of a woman who, becoming 
weary of the rock on which she lived, 
sat down one day in tears by the side 
of a fountain,—in these poetical re- 
gions every fountain has its Naiad,— 
and as she wept, her hand “ mecha- 
nically gathered a little blue flower, 
and plucking its leaves one by one, 
she let them drop into the water, till 
there were nine floating upon the sur- 
face.” Presently the fountain became 
agitated, a column rose in the centre, 
and gradually a female form emerged 
from the glittering bubbles. It beck- 
oned the weeper, and smiled and said, 
“ Maguelonne, will you be the Faéry’s 
sister, and see all you desire ?” She 
tears were soon dried, and the world 
itself was all before her where to 
choose—not her place of rest, but 
her place of observation. The legend 
says that she visited the gorgeous re- 
gions of the East, and watched the 
fountains scatter their “ loosening 
silver” in the gardens of Bagdad. 
Now, what this solitary rock was to 
this favourite of the fairies, common 
life is to the man of imagination and 
reflection. But he, like her, has a 
fountain, by whose grassy margin he 
can sit and muse; and if he comes 
from the garden of pleasant studies, 
and scatters the leaves of some flower 
upon the water, a spirit will ascend to 
him, like a rainbow out of mist, and 
will give him the power of transport- 
ing himself to the remotest regions of 
splendour and loveliness; and the 
name of that fountain will be Litera- 
ture, and the name of that spirit will 
be Memory. Such were the images 
that floated across our mind as we sat 
down to transfer to paper some of the 
reflections which have filled up a few 
cloudy hours in these our summer 
days. In the sunshine always out 
of doors, in the gloom and mist 
hastening homeward with the mate- 


rials for our intellectual honey, the 
following meditations were written 
in the intervals of country-walks, 
remote from books or any other lite- 
rary assistance. Such as they are, 
they are the fruit of memory alone,— 
thoughts collected in cloudy weather. 
We read in the shade, but we medi- 
tate in the fields and woods. 
Coleridge told a relative that Young 
was not a poet to be read through at 
once, but that he loved to read a 
page and then walk out to think of 
it. This is what we would do, not 
only with Young, but with every 
author whom we should deem a wor- 
thy companion of our summer days. 
Our cloudy hours are so many little 
episodes in the history of the sun- 
shine ; the cloud and the book come 
and go together. And, surely, it is 
not easy to imagine a sweeter occu- 
pation upon a crimson autumn eve, 
than, while following our own shadow 
along a glimmering lane, to follow at 
the same time, along the brightening 
path of memory, the shadow of some 
exquisite thought of genius or of taste. 
We think that even Johnson must 
have felt somewhat of this charm ; 
for we are told that the only rural 
emotion of which he seemed to be 
susceptible was a feeling of delight 
in walking under the thick shade of 
embowering trees, and in hearing the 
heavy rain pattering upon the leaves; 
and only conceive the exquisite, the 
entrancing sensations with which Mil- 
ton, in one of his cloudy hours— 
alas! his were all cloudy hours when 
the summer days of his genius shone 
the brightest!—retraced his early 
Italian wanderings, and breathed over 
the Eden of his imagination all the 
verdant freshness and bloom of that 
delicious Vallombrosa which he had 
himself visited, and of which, indeed, 
his paradisiacal landscape is only a re- 
collection ;—then how his blood must 
have been refreshed as he felt in 
every vein the sweet air wafted from 
that “enclosure green,” crowning, 


« As with a rural mound, the champaign 
head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides, 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and 
wild, 

Access denied ; and over-head up-grew 
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Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm, 

A sylvan scene; and, as the ranks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view.” 


Not only a cloudy hour, but a 
cloudy minute, spent in turning over 
a volume, may supply food of health- 
fullest quality, and awaken a train of 
sleeping associations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if we have been accompanying 
Sir Roger de Coverley to Vauxhall 
with his one-legged waterman, upon 
that occasion when he desired his 
companion to notice how thick the 
City was set with churches, observing 
that there was scarce a single steeple 
on this side Temple Bar, and winding 
up with the indignant exclamation, 
“A most heathenish sight !—there is 
no religion in this end of the town; 
the fifty new churches will very much 
mend the prospect; but church-work 
is slow—church-work is slow :”—if we 
have made this little water-trip with 
the inimitable knight, and listened to 
his indignant condemnation of spi- 
ritual destitution in his day, how im- 
pressively may we, as we wander 
along the smooth-shaven lawns, ap- 
ply the censure to our own time, and 
say, when we remember the swarm- 
ing population that is overspreading 
the land, “Alas! Sir Roger would 
still find that church-work is slow.” 
Or suppose the history of good and 
famous men to have employed our 
cloudy hour, and that we have turned 
to such a passage as this in the life 
of Bishop Newton: “As soon as he 
was dressed he again inquired the 
hour, and desired his servant to open 
the shutter and look at the dial of 
St. Paul's. The man told him that 


ADDISON. 


“The fatigue of our crossing the Ap- 
pennines, and of our whole journey from 
Loretto to Rome, was very agreeably re- 
lieved by the variety of scenes we passed 
through. For, not to mention the rude 
prospect of rocks rising one above an- 
other, of the deep gutters worn in the 
sides of them by torrents of rain and 
snow-water, or the long channels of sand 
winding about their bottoms, that are 
sometimes filled with so many rivers, we 
saw in six days’ travelling the several 
seasons of the year in their beauty and 
perfection. We were sometimes shiver- 
ing on the top of a bleak mountain, and a 
little while after basking ina warm valley, 
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the hand was upon the stroke of nine. 
The bishop made an ineffectual ef- 
fort to set his watch, and, sinking back 
in his chair, expired,” without a sigh, 
or any apparent struggle, his counte- 
nance retaining the placid expression 
which had distinguished it during his 
life. Having folded down the leaf, 
what can we do better than return 
into the clear brilliancy of morning, 
or noon, with the concluding words 
of the will of Bishop Waynfleet on 
our memory, “Jn huc valli lacry- 
marum quast nunc udvesperasse ?” and 
as we revolve in our mind “the sad 
vicissitude of things,” determine, so 
far as in us lies, to improve each hour 
of our latter day, so that when the 
last cloudy hour of our life shall 
lower over our heads, the face of our 
guardian angel may smile it into 
shadows of beauty and peace! Or, 
again, if we have been reading the 
charming letters of Gray, and linger- 
ing over those pen-and-ink sketches 
of scenery of which he is said to 
have been the earliest writer who 
decorated our prose, we may endea- 
vour to recollect, as we move our 
pausing feet, that wander, double — 
foot and shadow, under the inter- 
mingling boughs, whether Gray had 
not really a predecessor in the art, 
one who had already found the ke 
to this casket; and if we have well 
employed the cloudy hours of other 
summer days, we shall be able to call 
to mind passages in the prose works 
of Addison sufficient to shew that he 
has no inconsiderable claim to be ho- 
noured as one of our earliest land- 
scape-painters in prose; and in order 
to compare the writers, we shall hang 
these two Italian pictures side by 
side. 


GRAY. 


‘* The minute one leaves his Holiness’s 
dominions the face of things begins to 
change from wide uncultivated plains to 
olive-groves and well-tilled fields of corn, 
intermixed with ranks of elms, every one 
of which has its vine twining about it, 
and hanging in festoons between the 
rows, from one tree to another. The 
great old fig-trees, the oranges in full 
bloom, and myrtles in every hedge, make 
one of the delightfullest scenes you can 
conceive; besides that, the roads are 
wide, and well kept, and full of passen- 
gers—a sight I have not beheld this long 
time. My wonder still increased on en- 
tering the city. The streets are one con- 
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covered with violets and almond-trees in 
blossom, the bees already swarming over 
them, though but in the month of Fe- 
bruary. Sometimes our road led us 
through groves of olives, or by gardens 
of oranges, or into several hollow apart- 
ments among the rocks and mountains, 
that look like so many natural green- 
houses, as being always shaded with a 
great variety of trees and shrubs that 
never lose their verdure.” 


Such, and infinitely more agree- 
able, may be the employment of 
cloudy hours in summer days. We 
give a specimen of our own; and 
that we may conclude our preface 
with a pleasing farewell, and at the 
same time furnish the reader with an 
opportunity of shewing that his own 
clouds in summer minutes have not 
been mis-spent, we shall present him 
with a rural circumstance of much 
beauty, and leave to his own inge- 
nuity and research the discovery of 
the author :— 


“ At a little distance from the knight's 
house, among the ruins of an old abbey, 
there is a long walk of aged elms, which 
are shot up so very high, that when one 
passes under them, the rooks and crows 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to 
be cawing in another region. I am very 
much delighted with this sort of noise, 
which 1 consider as a natural kind of 
prayer to that Being who supplies the 
wants of his whole creation, and who, in 
the beautiful language of the Psalms, 
* feedeth the young ravens that call upon 
him.’ ” 

Valley of Rocks, 

Sept. 20, 1845. 


i 


We have all felt the charm of visit- 
ing our old halls and battle-fields, 
the homes of our poets and philoso- 
— the scenes of valour and the 
1aunts of genius. The humblest 
stranger feels some indistinct delight 
—some quickening of the pulse—in 
the contemplation of ground thus 
consecrated and endeared. But of 
the millions of educated persons who 
upon every returning Sunday, at 
least, turn over the leaves of their 
Prayer-Books, how few remember or 
appreciate the solemn beauty of asso- 
ciation which our incomparable 
Liturgy ought to awaken in every 
thoughtful bosom! Yet surely it 
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tinued market, and thronged with popu- 
lace so much that a coach can hardly pass. 
The common sort are a jolly, lively kind 
of animals, more industrious than Lta- 
lians usually are; they work till evening, 
then take their lute or guitar, for they all 
play, and walk about the city or upon 
the sea-shore with it; to enjoy the fresco. 
One sees their little brown children 
jumping about, stark naked, and the big- 
ger ones dancing with castanets, while 
others play on the cymbals to them,” 


cannot fail of being a sweet and con- 
solatory reflection to know that our 
ritual of prayer and thanksgiving is 
built up, so to speak, from the hal- 
lowed ruins of the primitive cere- 
monial; that the costly materials of 
our own courts of gratitude, and 
supplication, and praise, have been 
chiefly taken from the dilapidated 
fabric of the early church. Chry- 
sostom, and Basil, and Gregory, look 
out from each opening page. And, 
of a certainty, we shall contemplate 
the spiritual splendour of our church’s 
decorations with a more tender and 
affectionate eye when we remember 
that many of those thoughts which 
shine like precious stones—pearls of 
great price—upon the walls and 
gates of her sanctuary, shone with the 
same lustre upon the inward eyes of 
the Christians of the first century. 
When we recollect that in spirit and 
in truth the petitions which we 
breathe, and the lessons which we 
read, and the hymns which we sing, 
were breathed, and read, and sung, 
by our ancestors in the faith sixteen 
hundred years ago; and that the 
dying prayer of the martyr Polycarp, 
“ For this, and for all things, I praise 
thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, to- 
gether with Jesus Christ, eternal in 
the heaven, thy beloved Son, with 
whom to Thee and the Holy Spirit, 
be glory now and for future ages ;” 
that this exulting declaration of gra- 
titude and faith may have been a 
passage in the service of the Primi- 
tive Church and familiar to the ex- 
piring saint. Nor should we forget 
the affecting simplicity of the name 
by which the Prayer-book is re- 
commended to the love and venera- 
tion of all who receive it. It speaks 
in the same voice of love to the 
prince and to the peasant, and rejoices 
only in being the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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Il. 


Joseph Warton divided the Eng- 
lish poets into four classes. 1. Sub- 
lime and pathetic, which he considered 
to be represented by Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and Milton. 2. Those who 
to a familiar spirit of imagination 
and genius united great talents for 
moral, ethical, or panegyrical de- 
scription, and at the head of this 
class he placed Dryden, Prior, Addi- 
— Waller, Cowley, and Fenton. 

. Men of wit, taste, and fancy, and 
Saae these he thought to be pre- 
eminent Swift, Donne, and Oldham. 
4. The fourth and last class em- 
braced the versifiers, the men of 
tune, such as Sandys, Fairfax, and 
Broome. Against this arrangement 
of Warton very grave and convinc- 
ing objections might be urged. It 
may well excite a ‘smile of astonish- 
ment to see Prior leaning on the arm 
of Dryden, to hear the light jingle of 
Alma amid the solemn music of The 
Knight's Tale, and to catch the gro- 
tesque vulgarity of Huns Carvel 
grinning over the shoulder of the 
Lady of the Leaf. Perhaps some 
readers will express equal surprise at 
the inclusion of Fenton in the list ; 
but whatever claim he may have 
possessed to be inserted so high up 
in the poetic school, it cannot be de- 
nied that he had many qualifications 
that might have enabled him to reach 
great distinction in certain paths of 
poetry. Akenside frequently men- 
tioned as one of the best of the regu- 
lar Pindaric odes that which Fenton 
addressed to Lord Gower in 1716; 
Joseph Warton discovered in it the 
true spirit of lyric song ; Pope praised 
it and declared it to deserve the next 
place in poetic rank after the 
magnificent ode of Dryden. Pope, 
indeed, esteemed and honoured the 
man, while he admired and praised 
the poet. “Let us,” he wrote to 
Broome, “ love his memory and profit 
by his example.” We seem to hear 
the resounding march of Dryden in 
the deepening swell of the concluding 
strophe of the ode :— 

* Honour’s bright dome on lasting co- 
lumns rear’d 

Nor envy rusts, nor rolling years con- 

sume, 
Loud peans echoing round the roof are 
heard, 

And clouds of incense all the vow 

perfume, 
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There Phocion, Lezlius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland seated near bis side, 
Fired by the Muse the temple 
grace. 
Prophetic of thy happier fame, 
She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selects a whiter space.” 


And in the following verses the 
pencil of Gray might almost be re- 
cognised. We say the pencil, be- 
cause it displays that picturesque 
grouping and that artistical happi- 
ness of contrast in colour and cos- 
tume in which the fine taste and 
learned fancy of Gray so constituted 
him to excel :— 

“‘ Beneath the pole on hills of snow, 

Like Thracian Mars, th’ undaunted 

Swede 
To dint of sword defies the foe ; 

In fight unknowing to recede. 

From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war ; 

Fond of the softer southern sky, 

The Soldan Gauls, th’ Ilyrian coast, 
But soon the miscreant moving host 

Before the Victor-Cross shall fly.” 

Johnson, who has written his 
brief memoir of Fenton with unusual 
kindness, passes very slightly over 
his poetical performances, and only 
observes that the piece addressed to 
Lambarde is no disagreeable specimen 
of epistolary poetry. But the dedi- 
cation of Waller’s poems to Lady 
Harley deserves to be placed among 
the most elegant panegyrics with 
which Pope or Dryden ever charmed 
the ear of taste or power. Two or 
three lines of uncommon delicacy and 
grace we have marked by Italics. 
Has Rogers any thing more refined ? 
Has Campbell any thing more 
vividly expressed? It is one of the 
peculiar advantages of rhyme that it 
obliges the poet to select, and, as it 
were, insulate his illustrations. Al- 
most every couplet is a frame within 
which the picture must be enclosed. 
Blank: verse generally fails from the 
absence of this restraint. Fancy, was 
the happy illustration of Goldsmith, 
like a fountain, plays highest by di- 
minishing the aperture :— 

** Plenteous of native wit, in letter’d ease, 

Politely form’d to profit and to please, 

To fame, whate’er was due, he gave to 
fame, 

And what he could not praise forgot to name. 

Thus Eden’s rose without a thorn dis- 
play'd 

Her bloom, and in a fragrant blush de- 
cay’d. 
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Such soul-attaching airs were sung of old 

When blissful years in golden circles 
roll’d, 

Pure from deceit, void of fear and strife, 

While love was all the pensive care of life. 

The swains, in green retreats with 
fiow’rets crown'd, 

Taught the young groves their passion 
to resound ; 

Fancy pursued the paths where Beauty 
led, 

To please the living or deplore the 
dead.” 


Of the poets of the eighteenth 
century Parnell bore the closest re- 
semblance to Fenton in the gentle 
fluency and unadorned sweetness of 
his manner. Let me add, in speak- 
ing of minor poets, that Goldsmith 
considered the opening of Philip's 
epistle to the Earl of Dorset to be 
“ incomparably fine.” 


III. 


“ Never,” says a recent critic, “ not 
even by Dryden, not even by Temple, 
had the English language been writ- 
ten with such sweetness, grace, and 
facility.” The name of Temple is 
not frequently mentioned now with 
similar applause; the poet Mason 
was among his latest panegyrists, 
when he remarked that 


* Full oft 
O’er Temple’s studious thought did Truth 
preside, 
Sprinkling her lustre o’er his classic 
page.” 


Lord Mansfield, writing to Mr. 
Drummond, in 1774, recommended 
him to read for English history the 
works of Milton and Temple, Sake 
ing the one for accuracy and the 
other for elegance. Johnson affirmed 
that Temple was the first writer who 
gave cadence to English prose,—an 
assertion which might well be printed 
on the same page which declared 
Waller to have been the earliest mo- 
dulator of English poetry. The 
Apology of Sir Philip = and 
the Polity of Hooker contain the 
most exquisite specimens of harmony 
and rhythm; not to speak of many 
of the writers of the times of 
the first and second Charles, who an- 
ticipated all the refinements and de- 
licacies of the essayists, as Shak- 
speare and Spenser had previously 
discovered every stop of the lyre. 
It is humiliating to think of the 
drowsy forgetfulness, or the incom- 
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a carelessness, which could 
nave blinded the critical eyes of 
Johnson to the beautiful lights and 
shades of the prose of Cowley. Even 
if the introduction of the cadence be 
limited to that brief form of com- 
position which we entitle the Essay, 
still it had been already placed with 
consummate skill by Cowley,—a 
writer whose sunshiny temper dif- 
fuses a mild and sparkling warmth 
over every thing he wrote in prose, 
and whose imagination seems to have 
possessed an English naturalness and 
freshness. The beams of fancy, to 
speak orientally, glitter in the dews 
of sensibility ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive the rapture of affection, and 
even of veneration, with which he 
was regarded by the young and 
dawning intellect of Cowper. It 
might have been truly affirmed of the 
second, as it was said of the first, that 
business was the contradiction of his 
Sate; avd yet it is melancholy to re- 
collect that the happiness which 
Cowper sought at Weston was over- 
clouded and eclipsed, as the joys 
which Cowley expected to find at 
Chertsey soon faded and wasted 
away. 

It is a very curious circumstance 
in the literary history of Temple, and 
one by which he is likely to be re- 
membered longer than by his writ- 
ings, that two of the most different 
English writers formed their style 
upon his own. Johnson told Bos- 
well, that Temple, together with 
Chambers (he particularly mentioned 
his proposal for his Dictionary), had 
been his originals. ‘ The works of 
Dryden,” says Ruffhead, in his tedious 
life of Pope, “ served as one of the 
models whence our poet copied ; and 
he even adopted the very turns of 
his periods, just as Mr. Alten did 
those of Sir William Temple, in prose, 
not less strongly marked than the 
imitations of the poet, though less 
commonly observed.” With respect 
to Johnson, Malone limits his obli- 
gations to Temple to the modulation 
of his periods, and supposes that from 
Chambers he might have acquired 
some compactness and precision. 
Now, if one thing be more certain 
than another, it is that Johnson’s 
style bears the very faintest possible, 
if, indeed, it bears any, resemblance 
to the neatness, and, as Lord Mans- 
field, called it, the gentility of Tem- 
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le. It is well known that Johnson 
Sonat occasionally to bewilder the 
gentle dulness of Boswell,—he did so 
in the present instance. He knew 
perfectly well, and confessed the 
fact more than once, that he had 
formed his manner of composition 
upon the divines of the seventeenth 
century. He gave a Latin turn to 
the majestic declamation of Taylor. 
Boswell speaks of a growing fashion 
in his day to compare the manners of 
Johnson and Addison with a view to 
elevate the second upon the abasement 
ofthefirst. Hisown criticism is at least 
ingenious. Like Dryden and Pope, 
he considers them to be excellent 
writers in their own ways; Addison 
writing like a gentleman, Johnson 
like a teacher. When Johnson 
shewed Burney a proof sheet of the 
Life of Addison, Burney suggested 
that the difference between the styles 
of Addison and Johnson may have 
arisen from this circumstance,—Ad- 
dison’s compositions abounding in 
idiomatic idioms and _ proverbial 
phrases; and Johnson’s being ar- 
ranged upon severer principles of 
grammatical construction. 

The obligations of Addison to 
Temple were more important; and 
the following exquisite illustration of 
the genius of Shakspeare (which we 
imagine will be new to many of the 
Shakspearian critics) has the pleasant 
modulation and easy flow of Temple’s 
Essay on Poetry. “ Shakspeare was, 
indeed, born with all the seeds of 
poetry, and may be compared to the 
stone in Pyrrhus’ ring, which, as 
Pliny tells us, had the figure of 
Apollo and the Nine Muses in the 
veins of it, produced by the spon- 
taneous hand of Nature, without any 
help from art.” But Addison, and 
the other writers of his time, bor- 
rowed from an author who differed 
from Temple in every intellectual 
feature,—from Archbishop Tillotson. 
Of his admiration of Tillotson a cu- 
rious illustration might be brought 
from a place where an allusion to a 
preacher was least likely to occur. 
He commences the second Whig Ex- 
uminer with asserting, “I never yet 
knew an author that had not his ad- 
mirers. Bunyan and Quarles have 
passed through several editions, and 
please as many readers as Dryden 
and Tillotson.” ‘There is something 
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amusing in this sneer of quiet con- 
tempt at the author of the most re- 
markable prose allegory in our own 
or in any language, and it deserves 
some notice as illustrative ofa heresy 
in the critical taste of Addison from 
which it was never purified. It was 
in a similar temper that he wrote, in 
one of his most pleasing works, that 
one may often find as much thought 
in the reverse of a medal as in a canto 
of Spenser. It would be an amusing, 
and not an unprofitable, task, to com- 
pare the various merits and defects of 
our eminent English essayists. Steele 
we should find to be the least known 
and read in our day. His essays, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Thrale’s lively report 
of Johnson, are too thin for an Eng- 
lishman’s taste,—mere superficial ob- 
servations on life and manners, with- 
out erudition enough to make them 
keep; like the light French wines, 
which turn sour with standing awhile, 
for want of body, as we call it. Upon 
which lively censure Mr. Croker ob- 
serves, “that the essays of Steele 
have outlived a century without be- 
ing yet sour to any good taste.” It 
may not be uninteresting to support 
this opinion of Croker by the autho- 
rity—in this case not without value 
—ofthe late Mr. Hazlitt, who esteemed 
the Tatler to be decidedly superior to 
the Spectator in the interest of its 
stories. He thinks that several of 
the incidents related by Steele have 
never been surpassed in eect-peailion 
pathos of private distress; he refers 
yarticularly to the account of the 
one and his mistress, in the burning 
theatre ; to the story of Mr. Eustace 
and his wife; and to the fine dream 
about his own mistress, when a youth. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the 
criticism in the Spectator upon the 
cartoons of Raphael, from which 
Fuseli did not disdain to borrow, was 
contributed by Steele. It is amusing 
to find Johnson intimating his belief 
to Boswell that Steele pructised the 
lighter vices. What vices are grave, 
if those of Steele were light? With 
regard to the celebrated friend of 
Steele, it may be added that Sir 
James Mackintosh, during his voy- 
age to Bombay, regularly read with 
his children the poetical works of 
Milton, and the Spectator of Addi- 
son, whom he placed, for amenity 
of style, for easy, polite humour, for 
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delineations of common life, and for 
yopular disquisitions on taste, at the 
head of all our English writers. 

One word may, however, be added. 
The essays of Cowley, Addison, 
Steele, and Goldsmith, differing in 
almost every feature, are alike in one 
—that of cbhservation. They observe 
in various manners, but they do 
observe. There is an industry, a 
perseverance, in their speculative in- 
quiries into the mysteries of human 
nature; and this industry and this 
perseverance are precisely the quali- 
ties which always obtain renown for 
the orator, the moralist, or the 
painter. The elder Vandervelde 
made sketches during the storm, and 
darkness, and fury of the battle, 
which lasted three days between 
Monk and De Ruyter; and Claude 
painted the sunbeams as they spark- 
led from cloud to cloud, and was 
often seen hastening home to transfer 
to canvass some fresh beauty which 
he had discovered in nature. Van- 
dervelde and Claude, like Addison 
and Goldsmith, were observers—only 
in a different manner. No feature 
of the character was too humble for 
the essayist; no element of the arts 
was too minute for the painter. For 
example, some of the finest incidents 
in the old historical pictures were 
suggested by medals. Raphael is 
known to have diligently studied the 
figures in old coins. Sodid Le Brun; 
and every one acquainted with the 
life and works of Rubens, is aware 
that he possessed a precious collec- 
tion of medals. Sotrue are the lines 
of Pope, that— 


“Verse and sculpture bore an equal 
part, 
And art reflected images to art.” 


And as of the pictures of the pencil, 
so of the pictures of the pen; time 
has mellowed the strength and raw- 
ness of the colours, and has subdued 
every violent and glaring light and 
tint. The grey mist of age lends a 
charm to the intellectual and ‘the 
natural landscape, and even the sil- 
ver trumpet of Fancy itself steals 
with a sweeter melody upon the 
ear, when it floats from some ivy- 
grown hermitage of thought, far 
away over the still waters of a hun- 
dred years. 
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IV. 


It has been suggested that Milton 
formed his blank verse upon the 
dramas of Ben Jonson; and if the 
assertion be not capable of proof, it 
admits at least of much forcible il- 
lustration. That Milton was familiar 
with the tragic works of Jonson, we 
learn from an incidental and well- 
known reference to them; and, if he 
had written for the stage, we can 
readily believe that the robust vigour 
and swelling nerves of Catiline 
would have been present to his eye. 
His own Samson Agonistes shewed 
that he knew how to design and fill 
up figures of severe dignity and 
naked grandeur. No painter would 
have declared of his Theseus that it 
looked as if it had been fed on roses. 
But we think that Milton drew not 
alone from Jonson’s fountain of dra- 
matic verse. It seems to be ex- 
tremely probable that he caught from 
his harp some of his own sweetest 
lyric tunes. Of this obligation, if it 
existed, no intimation, however, oc- 
curs in the pages of Milton. It is 
Shakspeare to whom he alludes, as 
the joyous, the unpremeditating 
songster, “ warbling his native wood- 
notes wild.” We should like any 
reader to compare L’ Allegro or the 
Penseroso with some of the pictu- 
resque and harmonious masques of 
Ben Jonson; and we shall be sur- 
prised if he does not discover in both 
gleams of the same fancy, glimpses of 
the same Grecian landscapes, notes of 
the same allegoric richness, all min- 
ling with the same home scenery. 
The violet of Colonos opens its sweet 
blue leaves under the shade of the 
English oak, and the English shep- 
herd breathes into the pastoral reed 
of Arcadia. Nor would the solemn 
charm of Oriental imagery, the dark 
cedar or the golden stream, be want- 
ing in either. Take, for instance, the 
following lines from the speech of 
Maia, by Ben Jonson, and turn to 
another page of those exquisite 
poems which Milton consecrated to 
mirth and melancholy :— 


* Tf all the pleasures were distill’d 
Of every flower in every field, 

And all that Hybla’s hives do yield, 
Were into one broad mazer filled ; 

If thereto added all the gums, 

And spice that from Panchaia comes, 
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And odour that Hydaspes lends, 

Or Pheenix pours before she ends ; 
If all the air my Flora drew, 

Or spirit that zephyr ever blew, 

Were put therein, and all the dew 
That ever rosy morning knew, 

Yet all diffused upon this bower, 

To make one sweet, detaining hour, 
Were all too little for the grace 

And honour you vouchsafe the place.” 


The parallel between the graver 
and the lighter styles of Jonson and 
Milton naturally reminds us of the 
controversy to which the various 
modifications of the inventive facul- 
ties have given birthh We may 
contribute something to the inquiry. 
The distinguishing characteristics 
of taste and genius, imagination and 
fancy, have engaged much ingenious 
speculation. Some critics have sepa- 
rated, some have associated them. 
Thus Schlegel considered it to be 
impossible to establish an absolute 
distinction between taste and genius ; 
and a recent English writer has de- 
fined them to be essentially one 
faculty, genius being taste in its cre- 
ative transport, and taste being genius 
in its elective energy. Now the com- 
pletest refutation of this plausible 
theory, so happily and antithetically 
expressed, is furnished by the con- 
current testimony of all literary 
history, teaching us that those 
writers, who pre-eminently possessed 
the elective energy, very frequently 
manifested a lamentable want of the 
creative transport ; while they, on the 
contrary, who enjoyed all the intoxi- 
cating transports of creation, were 
equally deficient in the fine method 
of the mental eye which superintends 
selection. Who will deny that our 
own theological authors of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
possessed the glowing elements of 
invention ; and who will pretend to 
discover in their works the mellow- 
ing lights, the soft gradations, the 
delicious harmony of taste? Again, 
who will hesitate to admit the power, 
the creation, present in many of the 
pictures of the Spanish painters, the 
ghastly morality of Morales el Di- 
vino, or the terrific gloom and sa- 
vageness of Zurbaran, or, above all, 
the supernatural terrors of the St. 
Bonaventure of Murillo, now in the 
Louvre at Paris? Never was the 
creative power more vividly present 
than in these appalling illustrations 
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of a false religion; never was the 
elective energy more completely in- 
visible. For our part, lien seems 
to be clearer or more precise than 
the separation between taste and ge- 
nius ; and we should even venture to 
affirm, that the presence of either 
quality in its fullest developement 
may be received as a witness of the 
absence of the other. The taste of 
Gray was unquestionably purer than 
Shakspeare’s. Had Gray, then, the 
genius of Shakspeare ? 

As it has been with taste and ge- 
nius, so it has been with fancy and 
imagination. By some writers they 
are married, by some they are di- 
voreed. Nor can it be said with any 
truth that the advocates for the 
maintenance of the union, or the 
clamourers for its repeal, have been 
peculiarly lucid or satisfactory in 
their illustrations and arguments. 
We do not expect to receive any 
transparent criticism from Coleridge ; 
—there was always a mist, fainter or 
darker, clouding over the mirror of 
his mind; but in his exposition of 
these intellectual qualities he is even 
obscurer than usual. “You may 
conceive,” he remarked in conversa- 
tion, “the difference between the 
fancy and the imagination in this 
way—that if the check of the senses 
and the reason were withdrawn, the 
first would be delirium, and the se- 
cond mania.” This dark saying he 
attempts to illuminate by expanding 
his definition. ‘Fancy brings to- 
gether images having no natural or 
moral connexion, being yoked by the 
poet by the means of some accidental 
coincidence. The imagination modi- 
fies images, and gives unity to va- 
riety. It sees all things in one.” 
Now, at first sight it seems very 
difficult to understand the difference 
between delirium and mania, so as to 
receive either as an exemplification 
of the critic's argument—mania being 
only confirmed and _ individualised 
delirium, and delirium being only 
the scattered fire and gloom of 
mania. One is the storm itself, 
and the other the black con- 
fusion that precedes it. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s relative has been at least 
more intelligible, if not more con- 
vincing, than his celebrated prede- 
cessor. He thinks no difference in 
metaphysics more necessary to be 
understood by the accomplished cri- 
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tic than the distinction between 
fancy and imagination. To illustrate 
this distinction, he quotes from Ro- 
meo and Juliet the description of 
Queen Mab, and a fragment of a 
scene from King Lear. In the first 
he recognises funcy, in the second 
imagination. One pleases and dazzles 
the eye, the other touches and sub- 
dues the heart. “One aggregates, 
the other associates.” Fancy collects 
and exhibits objects, without human 
interest ; imagination animates them 
with the passions and sorrows of hu- 
manity. 

He discovers more of fancy in 
Horace, more of imagination in Lu- 
cretius; so in Ariosto as compared 
with Dante, or Cowley contrasted 
with Milton. Now it may be re- 
marked at once that this arbitrary 
distinction between fancy and imagi- 
nation, which Nelson Coleridge deems 
to be so important a metaphysical 
difference, was certainly not perceived 
or admitted by the great or the 
learned poets of our country in « 
former age. It is fancy whom Ben 
Jonson, in his Vision of Delight, sum- 
mons to break from her cave of 
cloud, and to create a vision before 
his eyes ; Cowley declared to Dave- 
nant, in reference to his poem of 
Gondibert, that his fancy makes her 
own way like a flame ; ‘Thomson de- 
scribing the presages of a winter 
storm —the moanings of the wind 
along the woods and among the 
shadowy mountains—speaks of them 
as “ resounding long in Fancy’s listen- 
ing ear;” and Thomas Warton, in 
his pleasing ode, invokes Fancy from 
the tomb of Shakspeare, and assigns 
to her the office of breathing a divine 
energy and a soul of loveliness into 
the line of the poet ; and Mr. Rogers, 
in his prefatory analysis of the Plea- 
sures of Memory, observes that upon 
“her agency depends every effusion 
of the fancy, whose boldest effort can 
only compose or transpose, augment 
or diminish, the materials which she 
has collected or retained.” In each of 
these passages, which might be easily 
increased in number, it is obvious 
that the imagination and the fancy 
are considered if not identical, at 
least correlative terms, and we shall 
find that opinion countenanced and 
supported by one of the most famous 
metaphysicians of whom our country 
can boast. “The pencil of that in- 
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ward limner or painter,” writes Cud- 
worth in his Treatise on the Eternit 
and Immutability of Morality, “ which 
borrows all his colours from sense, 
which we call fancy.” Here fancy is 
evidently supposed to be another 
title of imagination. Fancy and 
Imagination is the same Queen of 
mental Beauty under two different 
names. By some of her household 
she is called Fancy, and by some 
she is called Imagination. 


V. 


The defect of our times is a want 
of faith. We live in an age of reality, 
—present, palpable reality. Every 
thing is to be paid for upon demand, 
every thing is to be accounted for and 
answered by return of post. The 
golden currency of enthusiasm has 
been calledin. There is no reverence 
for any features of truth behind the 
veil. Our temper resembles that of 
the Pundit who inquired of Henry 
Martyn whether by embracing the 
Christian religion he should behold 
the Deity in a visible shape. This 
eagerness to perceive every object 
without delay and impediment is a 
characteristic,of minds which havenot 
been accustomed to gaze at the lumi- 
nary of truth, and might be rebuked 
by a Hebrew legend which we have 
read. “ You teach,” said the Emperor 
Trajan to a famous Rabbi, “ that your 
God is every where, and boast that 
He resides among your nation. I 
should like to see Him.” “ God's 
presence is, indeed, every where,” 
the Rabbi replied; “ but he cannot be 
seen, for no mortal eye can look upon 
His splendour.” The emperor had 
the obstinacy of power, and persisted 
in his demand. “ Well,” answered 
the Rabbi, “ suppose that we begin 
by endeavouring to gaze at one of 
His ambassadors.” Trajan assented ; 
and the Rabbi leading him into the 
open air, for it was the noon of the 
day, bade him raise his eyes to the 
sun then shining down upon the 
world in its meridian glory. The 
emperor made the attempt, but re- 
linquished it. “I cannot,” he said, 
“ the light dazzles me.” “ If, then,” 
rejoined the triumphing Rabbi, “ thou 
art unable to endure the light of 
one of his creatures, how canst thou 
expect to behold the unclouded glory 
of the Creator?” It is a beautiful 
and touching parable, and teaches 
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humility not only in religion, but in 
literature and in life. Let criticism 
remember that the full sunshine of 
genius is often too radiant for its 
mcm eyes; and that the spots 
which they discover in the orb are not, 
in truth, communicated from the light 
to them, but are the result of their own 
dazzled faculties of vision, too weak 
to bear the excess of reflected lustre. 
Whatever defect may happen to exist 
in the natural eye, it always becomes 
conspicuous when it turns to the sun; 
and as in the natural, so it is in the 
intellectual organ of vision. 
Connected with the want of faith, 
of which we spoke, there is, also, in 
modern literature especially, a want 
of reverence ; for example, it is pain- 
ful to find a man like Sir David 
Brewster, in his panegyric of those 
who have undergone a martyrdom 
for the sake of science, asserting that 
“ Next to the satisfaction of culti- 
vating science, and thus laying up 
the only earthly treasure which we 
can carry with us into a better state, 
is that of having encouraged and 
assisted others in the same beneficent 
labours.” The cultivation of science 
the only earthly treasure which we 
carry withus! Does Sir David sup- 
pose that his employment in a future 
existence will be to conduct experi- 
ments into the formation of crystals? 
So, again, Mr. William Howitt, in a 
spirit of familiarity far more cen- 
surable, enforces his account of the re- 
puted treatment of Shakspeare by Sir 
Thomas Lucy by remarking, that to 
the very severity of the treatment 
which Shakspeare and Byron ex- 
perienced from two different ad- 
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versaries, we owe the noblest of our 
dramas and the brightest of our 
poems. ‘“ But, as the Scripture says, 
* offences must needs come, but woe 
unto those by whom they do come.’” 
The words of our blessed Lord, re- 
ferring to the most momentous ques- 
tion that ever engaged the human 
mind, are converted into an illustra- 
tion of the tyranny of a Warwick- 
shire knight, and the impudence of 
a Northern review! And yet, once 
more, to take an example from a very 
different book ;—Dr. Granville, in his 
gossip about the German spas, makes 
some profound remarks upon the 
nature and efficacy of mud-baths, 
which he was perfectly entitled to do; 
but not satisfied with this legitimate 
employment of his fancy, he, too, 
must illustrate the irreverence of the 
age, as thus, “ In the Gospel of one 
of the Evangelists (one of the Evan- 
gelists!), we find evidence of the 
practice of using mud-baths having 
existed in Scriptural times for the 
cure of the impotent folk, the blind, 
the halt, the withered (paralytic). 
The angel who went down at a certain 
season into the pool to trouble the 
water before the sick could enter it, 
is evidently figurative of the periodi- 
cal or occasionally muddy condition 
of the Pool of Bethesda; at which 
time, probably, experience had shewn 
that the water was in the best state 
for medicinal and sanative purposes.” 
Here is a new contributor to the 
next Variorum edition of the Greek 
Testament. Surely there is one 
kind of religious knowledge, in the 
communication of which it may be 
pardonable to employ a little reserve ! 
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MY JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND, AND TREMENDOUS NOCTURNAL ADVEN- 
TURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF BRAEMAR. 


Cuarter I. 


Ir is now about ten years ago since 
my father proposed that I should 
pay a visit to two Scotch cousins of 
our family ; the one a somewhat an- 
cient lady residing in Aberdeen, and 
the other a Waterloo major, who had 
lately withdrawn from active ser- 
vice to enjoy the otium cum dignitate 
at a snug retreat not far from Inver- 
ness. 

At the period in question, being in 
my twenty-second year, I had recently 
finished my studies at the University 
of London, and, on the strength of 
having gained academical honours at 
that flourishing seminary, was by 
my near relations considered as a 
young man of great promise and 

rodigious talent. Their opinion, 
Lower, while it coincided entirely 
with my own, differed, totu celo, from 
that of the “impartial public,” of my 
remoter kinsmen, and general ac- 
quaintance,—that numerous and en- 
lightened body being pleased to re- 
gard me as an absurd coxcomb, to 
whom a little plain common sense 
would be of more real service than 
all the philosophy with which the 
Alma Mater in Gower Street had 
crammed me. 

The love of romantic adventure 
having been from childhood the mas- 
ter passion of = soul, it was with 
intense delight that I listened to my 
father’s suggestion. Knowing as 
much about the present state of 
Scotland as unsophisticated Cock- 
neys usually do—that is to say no- 
thing at all—I had yet read some of the 
most popular sections of its history. 
I knew all about Queen Mary, and 
could repeat the adventures of the 
Pretender from the first to the last 
act of his unfortunate enterprise. I 
was, moreover, pretty much at home 
both in the poetry and prose of Sir 
Walter Scott, and had formed a sort 
of intimacy with his principal cha- 
racters from Roderick Dhu and Wil- 
liam of Deloraine to Captain Mac- 
turk and Meg Dodds. Viewing 
Scotland, therefore, not with the 
plain achromatic lens of reality, but 
through a prismatic medium which, 


decomposing the white light, pre- 
sented a scene gleaming in all di- 
rections with the rainbow colours of 
romance, I fanciedtit an enchanted 
territory, where adventures of the 
kind I wanted were still events of 
daily occurrence. 

So great was my enthusiasm, that 
I lost not a moment in making pre- 
parations for my journey. In the 
course of two days, I embarked 
at St. Katherine’s Wharf in a 
steamer bound for Aberdeen, and 
after a voyage of fifty hours, 
during which I was horribly sea- 
sick, we safely entered the harbour 
of that bustling city. But, on land- 
ing, I was so totally disappointed 
with all I saw, that I could scarcely 
believe myself in Scotland. That I 
did not become better satisfied with 
the place on longer acquaintance will 
appear from the following passage of 
a letter which I wrote to a friend, 
after being there a fortnight :— 


“This is the most unromantic town 
you can imagine; it corresponds in no- 
thing to my preconceived ideas. I ex. 
pected to see in it something of the cos- 
tume and manuers which you read of in 
the Waverley novels, and behold there is 
not a kilt in the whole place. The male 
population, from the provost, as they call 
the mayor, to the scavenger, all sport in- 
expressibles. Neither marauding chief 
nor fighting freebooter has been seen 
here in the memory of man. The law is 
grown so strict, that such characters are 
no longer tolerated ; and hence robbery as 
a profession has fallen into the hands of 
a contemptible class of persons, similar 
in every respect to the light-fingered 
vermin ofthe metropolis. When | ex. 
press wonder or chagrin at all this to na- 
tives, my only reply is a broad stare or a 
cold-blooded sneer. This is natural 
enough, for the Aberdonians have no ro- 
mance in their cold, calculating souls, 
nor are they remarkable for any thing 
but their strange lingo, their self-conceit, 
and their voracious appetite for Finnan 
haddies, a sort of smoke-dried fish which 
they have always at their breakfast-tables, 
and bolt immense quantities of them with 
their bread and butter.” 


But to proceed. The more I saw 
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of Aberdeen, the less hope I enter- 
tained of being able to signalise my- 
self by any romantic adventure there, 
and, drawing conclusions from a part 
to the whole, began even to fear that 
Scotland at large was not the land of 
romance I had supposed. Soon after 
I fell into this desponding mood I 
happened to be at an evening party 
in which the conversations turned 
upon the Highlands. <A gentleman 
who sat near me gave an interest- 
ing account of a journey he had 
made to Braemar some years before, 
on which occasion himself and two 
companions had been abroad among 
the mountains three days and as 
many nights, sleeping in the open 
air, and subsisting on provisions 
which they carried along with them. 
I listened to his narrative with great 
interest, learning, among other things, 
that Braemar, with the country im- 
mediately adjacent, is the most bar- 
ren in Scotland; that it is covered 
with mountains, some of which are 
the loftiest in Great Britain, and 
crowned with perennial snow; and 
that one may travel from its southern 
extremity to within a short way of 
Inverness, a distance of fifty miles, 
without seeing a spot of cultivation, 
or descrying a human dwelling. 

I no sooner heard these particu- 
lars than the clouds of my despond- 
ency vanished, and my mind was 
again irradiated with the sunshine of 
glorious anticipations. It was now 
perfectly obvious, I thought, that if I 
returned home without renown the 
fault would not rest with Scotland, 
but with myself. The region I had 
heard described was plainly a region 
of “the vast, the wonderful, the 
wild ;” and, in consequence, the na- 
tive home of romance and romantic 
adventure. A progress through it, 
then, on my way to Inverness, could 
not fail to make me compos voti, and 
fully entitle me to the éclat which I 
had so long coveted in vain. 

Seeing the great object of my 
wishes thus placed within my reach, 
as I imagined, I was resolved not to 
let it escape me; and before I slept 
I had concocted the following plan : 

Leaving Aberdeen by the usual 
conveyance, I was to proceed to the 
village of Castleton of Braemar. 
Thence I proposed to launch out at 
once into the desert, and shape my 
course for Inverness through the 


among the Mountains of Braemar. 


heart of the mountains, visiting the 
principal summits, and taking note of 
every remarkable object that might 
chance to fall in my way. As my 
journey would be a continued series 
of steep ascents and descents, some 
of them more than 4000 feet, and 
as I would often require to take 
circuitous routes, in order to 
avoid bogs and precipices, and find 
fordable places in torrents and streams. 
I could not calculate upon making 
more than ten or twelve miles of di- 
rect horizontal distance per day. I 
would thus be five days and at least 
four nights in the desert, without 
crossing the threshold of a human 
habitation, or, in all probability, see- 
ing a human being. For such an 
undertaking various supplies and 
equipments would be necessary. As 
a protection against rains and chilling 
dews, I resolved to provide a water- 
proof dress of peculiar make, to be 
worn over my other apparel at night, 
and as often in the day-time as the 
state of the weather might require. 
Still more indispensable would be a 
portable larder and spirit store, in 
the shape of a knapsack well filled 
with victuals and whisky ; for I was 
warned that a liberal allowance of 
mountain-dew, more potent and less 
chilling than that which nature dis- 
tils, was a sine qua non to the pilgrim 
of the Scottish Alps. As, however, 
I did not much relish the usque- 
baugh, whether undiluted or in the 
state of cold grog, the question oc- 
curred, would it not be possible to 
contrive a punch apparatus portable 
enough to be carried along with me ? 
My ingenuity soon gave an answer in 
the affirmative, suggesting that a 
spirit-lamp, a tin-plate jug, and a 
tumbler, were the only utensils ne- 
cessary to enable me to drink as good 
punch in the houseless wilderness as 
in the best inn in the kingdom. 
Highly pleased with all these ar- 
rangements, that mentioned last in 
order gave me peculiar satisfaction: 
it seemed equally original and ro- 
mantic. Imagination, roused by it 
into unwonted activity, took up the 
pencil, and, almost ere I was aware of 
what was going on, dashed me off 
the following picture, which is still 
preserved in the gallery of memory, 
and now hangs before me in distinct 
outlines and unfaded colours. It re- 
presents me equipped in my water- 
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proof dress, and seated on the brink 
of a mountain-torrent which chafes 
and rages at my feet. The last 
streaks of twilight have faded in the 
west, and the stars are met in hea- 
ven. I am surrounded by moun- 
tains, the majestic forms of which, 
seen dimly through the gloom, are 
the only terrestrial objects in my 
eye, and the voice of the desert, com- 
pounded of the wailing of the wind 
and the rushing of the waterfall, the 
only sounds in my ears. No human 
being is within miles of me,—I am 
the sole tenant of the desert. A stiff 
steaming tumbler of punch stands 
before me, which I apply at short in- 
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tervals to my lips. Lone as I am, 
my potations have an air of convivi- 
ality, for I give a multitude of toasts, 
and, like the chairman at a public 
dinner, make an eloquent and appro- 
priate speech on each occasion. I 
drink, in order, to the health of the 
chief constellations, the principal 
mountains, the evening breeze, and 
the stream that dashes past me as if 
in haste to escape from its solitude. 
My list of toasts is at length ex- 
hausted; my third tumbler contains 
but one glass more. I drink “ Good 
night !” and, leaving the chair, stretch 
myself on the dark brown heath, and 
sleep till morning. 


Cuapter II. 


In a few days my arrangements 
were completed entirely to my satis- 
faction; and at the commencement 
of the last week of August I mounted 
the Dee-side coach, to proceed to 
Braemar. I was in high spirits, and, 
if fine weather could be considered to 
augur well for the success of my en- 
terprise, I had a right to entertain 
the most sanguine hopes. The sky 
was in all the glory of its purest 
azure,—the atmosphere being so free 
from vapour, that, with the excep- 
tion of a few cirrhous streaks near the 
zenith, so pure and ethereal that, be- 
ing in a poetical mood, I told the 
driver they were like fringes which 
had dropped from the robe of some 
happy spirit; nothing in the shape 
of a cloud was to be seen on the 
whole celestial hemisphere. A de- 
lightful breeze from the south-west 
made the fields of ripe corn undulate 
like the waves of the sea, and gave 
life and motion to the woods. It was 
on this occasion that I was first im- 
pressed with the superiority in point 
of beauty of any given landscape 
when thus agitated by the breath of 
heaven to the same landscape in a 
state of perfect repose. I also ob- 
served, for the first time, that each 
species of trees when under the in- 
fluence of the wind has a deportment 
peculiar to itself. From this disco- 
very, I took occasion to favour the 
driver with a few more similes. The 
oak, I remarked, with his constrained 
reluctant motion, was the very beau 
idéal of stubborn obstinacy, and 
looked just as if he would say, “ Puff 
away and be hanged, but I won't 


move a twig if I can help it.” The 
mountain ash, so top-heavy with his 
load of coral berries that his branches 
seemed deprived of their natural 
elasticity, 1 compared to a red-faced 
and somewhat apoplectic gentleman 
nodding over his port after a luxu- 
rious and too plentiful dinner. I 
likened the common ash to a polished 
courtier uniting dignity of carriage 
with perfect ease; and the weeping 
birch, with its spray swimming in 
the breeze, to a rustic maiden run- 
ning in sportive glee, her loose tresses 
floating behind her. 

As we advanced on our journey, 
the country gradually became wild. 
The breadth of cultivation decreased 
and decreased, till it was reduced to 
a mere strip, confined to the banks of 
the Dee, with the course of which 
river our road ran nearly parallel. 
The woods, again, composed chiefly of 
birch and the gloomy Scotch fir, en- 
larged in magnitude; but the unre- 
claimed and irreclaimable heath grew 
a hundred-fold greater in extent 
than woods and arable land together. 
About one o’clock, we reached a vil- 
lage called Ballater, near which there 
is a watering-place with an unpro- 
nounceable Celtic name, much fre- 
quented during the summer months 
by the Aberdonians. As the coach 
went no farther, and I was yet fifteen 
miles from my destination, it was ne- 
cessary that I should here engage a 
new conveyance, and I had to wait 
two hours before one could be ob- 
tained. During this interval, I 
sauntered about the village, and 
found myself in the immediate vici- 
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nity of some of the mountains which 
had looked so charming in the early 

art of my a. Lochnagar, ce- 
lcbrated by Lord Byron in his Hours 
of Idleness, was only a few miles off, 
and others hemmed me in on every 
side. I now felt my enthusiasm in 
their favour begin sensibly to abate. 
They no longer, as in the morning, 
appeared all smiles, but looked down 
upon me with a very grave aspect. 
The soft, regular outline of form, and 
azure tint of complexion, which ren- 
dered them so lovely at a distance, 
were now sought in vain. Swarthy 
in hue, and shage with crags and 
precipices, they had a grim and stern 
appearance, the expression which 
they wore on their brows being not 
at all unlike a settled frown. I did 
not feel altogether at ease in their 
presence; something like awe crept 
over me, my spirits sank, and I got 
very gloomy. Like a person whose 
previous reading has been confined to 
the lighter kinds of poetry, just com- 
mencing his first acquaintance with 
the Paradise Lost, I was disconcerted 
by a stern and sombre sublimity with 
which my imagination had not yet 
been familiarised. My feelings, I 
suppose, were akin to those of most 
natives of champaign countries when 
first introduced to Alpine scenery. 

T left Ballater at three o’clock, in 
a vehicle resembling a gig, but with- 
out springs; and, after a drive of 
three hours through a country tre- 
mendously wild and rugged, I found 
myself, my bones nearly jolted to a 
jelly, in the village of Castleton of 
Braemar, and at the door of the inn. 
On dismounting, I was welcomed by 
two acquaintances from England who 
had been there grouse-shooting since 
the commencement of the season. 
Just returned from their day’s sport, 
they were about to sit down to din- 
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ner, of which they hospitably invited 
me to partake. I accompanied them 
into the inn where they had fixed their 
head-quarters, and in a short half- 
hour took my seat with them at a 
well-furnished table. Perfectly aware 
that they were both arrant wags, I 
at first deemed it prudent to say no- 
thing of my enterprise, but held out 
that I was merely taking a jaunt 
through the Highlands in the usual 
and common-place way. My organ 
of secretiveness, however, to speak 
for once phrenologically, was always 
apt to break down after dinner, and 
on this occasion the bottle had made 
but few revolutions in its orbit when 
I blabbed my whole design. So little 
romance had they in their matter-of- 
fact souls, that, being unable to enter 
into the feelings which prompted my 
undertaking, they could not believe 
me serious; nor was it till I had or- 
dered my knapsack into the room, 
and displayed its contents, portable 
punch apparatus and all, that they 
got rid of their incredulity. The re- 
sult of their conviction was what 
might have been anticipated. My 
scheme appeared to them so ridicu- 
lous, that the whole compressive 
power of their good breeding was re- 
quired to prevent their risibility from 
exploding in loud shouts of horse- 
laughter. For two mortal hours I 
was the butt of their buffoonery and 
banter, and their raillery became at 
length so intolerable, that I left them 
in disgust. Engaging a man who 
acted in the capacity of a guide to 
strangers to accompany me six or 
eight miles into the wilderness, and 
ilot me out of harbour, as it were 
into the high sea, I retired to rest, 
having ordered the people of the 
house to call me next morning at 
half-past four. 


Cuapter ITI. 


At the appointed hour I was 
awakened by a knocking at my door, 
and, getting up instantly, shaved and 
dressed by the help of a candle, it 
being yet only grey twilight. I de- 
scended, and found my guide below 
in the act of swallowing an imperial 
gill of whisky, to fortify his stomach 
against the chilling effects of the 
morning air. He forthwith mounted 
my knapsack upon his back, and we 


sallied forth. The hills were yet in 
their nightcaps; in other words, 
their summits were still enveloped in 
the mist, which, condensing upon 
them at the setting of the sun, re- 
mains till it be melted into trans- 
parency by his heat next day. In 
this morning dress they were far 
from prepossessing, and I longed to 
see their heads once more uncovered, 
and their swarthy countenances 
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lighted up with bright sunshine. I 
thought them horribly grim, and 
viewed them with a sort of appre- 
hension the vagueness of which ren- 
dered it only the more disagreeable. 
I followed my guide, however, and 
said nothing. In the course of less 
than an hour, we lost all vestige of a 
road, and pursued our journey 
through the tangled and trackless 
heath. That classical, and in those re- 
gions most abundant shrub, was in a 
very poetical condition. Its bloom, 
indeed, was nearly gone; but every 
stalk of it was adorned with a thou- 
sand brilliants of dew. My trousers 
were soon soaked from mid-thigh to 
heel by these liquid gems, while my 
boots were washed as brown as if 
they had never shone resplendent in 
Warren's Blacking. I got damped 
in mind as well as moist in body, and 
felt, very plainly, an incipient wish 
to relinquish my undertaking as rash 
and impracticable. The more I tried 
to repress this recreant desire, the 
more it grew upon me. The sun 
was now up, the mists nearly dis- 
persed, and I beheld on every hand a 
chaos of mountains, huge in size, and 
bleak and dreary in aspect ; in 
threading my way through which, 
I began to fear that I might lose 
myself as in a labyrinth, and never 
be able to emerge into an inhabited 
region. Nor was this apprehension 
alleviated by finding that my bump 
of locality was giving me false im- 
pressions; for, to my utter astonish- 
ment and confusion, the sun seemed 
to have risen in the west. Illusions 
of this description almost every tra- 
veller knows to be common; but, as 
I had never experienced any thing 
similar before, I was thrown into 
great bewilderment and alarm. From 
a train of reflection which was get- 
ting more gloomy every moment, I 
was awakened by my guide, who ex- 
claimed, “ Yonder is Ben Macdui !” 
pointing with his finger toe a tre- 
mendous monster of a mountain, 
having its awful summit variegated 
with several patches of snow. This 
was a trying moment ; for, in giving 
me this information, Donald (such 
was the Celtic prenomen in which 
my guide rejoiced) stood stock-still, 
as if to remind me that as, I was now 
in sight of this landmark, his pilot- 
age must cease in terms of agree- 
ment, and I would have henceforth 
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to navigate for myself. What was I 
to do? Relinquish my enterprise, 
and return with him to Castleton? 
Most gladly would I have decided in 
the affirmative, but what would my 
friends of last night say? Or how, 
if I followed this course, would I be 
able to hold up my head among my 
acquaintance, in the face of the ridi- 
culous stories which these two wags 
would undoubtedly publish about the 
affair ? 

While I was interrogating myself 
thus, Donald had unloosed the knap- 
sack from his own shoulders, and 
raised it to mine. A projecting flask 
reminded me of the usquebaugh, and 
I thought a dram might assist in 
giving me decision of purpose. I 
ordered Donald to desist; the knap- 
sack was again lowered, and the 
whisky produced. I bestowed a 
large noggin upon him, and another 
upon myself. My stomach being 
empty, the effects of the mountain- 
dew, in so far as I was concerned, 
were truly magical. In an instant 
the blood, which had been flowing 
sluggishly, rushed through my veins 
impetuous as a mountain-torrent. 
My animal spirits, which had sunk to 
zero, rose almost per saltum to the 
boiling point. I felt that the citadel 
of my courage was again bomb- 
proof. Every misgiving about my 
journey vanished as expeditiously 
and completely as a shadow when the 
substance that obstructs the light is 
removed. Abandon my enterprise ! 
No! Sooner might all the hills I 
saw around me be piled upon my 
body like tna on the Titans. Im- 
patient to be again in motion, I made 
Donald strap the knapsack on my 
shoulders, and bade him a_ hasty 
adieu. Turning my face in the 
direction of Ben Macdui, which 
the trigonometrical survey makes se- 
veral feet higher than Ben Nevis, 
formerly deemed the facile princeps 
of British mountains, I magnani- 
mously resolved to pass the night on 
its “ heaven-kissing” top—yea, and 


‘while there, to regale myself with 


punch, the weaker element of which 
should be procured by liquifying a 
portion of the virgin snows that re- 
posed upon its summit. For a while 
I proceeded at a runniug pace ; and, 
though my knapsack weighed up- 
wards of forty pounds, I hardly felt it 
upon my back. As the weather, how- 
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ever, was very hot, such violent exer- 
tion soon brought fatigue. My gallop 
degenerated by degrees into a trot 
and the trot into a walk. I soon 
became drenched in perspiration ; and 
in an hour and a half my legs grew 
so weak as to be scarcely able to 
support me. By this time, also, the 
inspiration of the whisky was worn 
off, and the aspect of the mountain 
became as dark and frightful as ever. 
I at length halted by a pool of 
indifferent water, much tired, and in 
great despondency. Here I opened 
my knapsack, and first tried the 
quality of my provisions, desiderating 
much a cup of tea or coffee. My 
meal despatched, and the effects of 
my morning dram being completely 
dissipated, I had again recourse to 
the mountain-dew. Dispensing at 
this turn with the formality of a 
glass, I put the flask to my mouth, 
and, taking a copious draught, re- 
peated the dose—once— twice—thrice 
—before I replaced the cork, having 
swallowed little short of an imperial 
pint of the strongest Scotch whisky. 
But what a scene of enchantment 
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now presented itself to my visual 
organs! The mountains, which I 
had hitherto considered in the light 
of absolute fixtures, began to beck 
and bow to each other like partners 
at the commencement of a dance. 
This prelude over, they commenced 
a Scotch reel with all the action and 
energy of the true “ Highland fling.” 
Their agility was quite astonishing ; 
and, notwithstanding the loftiness of 
the ball-room in which they per- 
formed, some of them leaped so high 
as to be every now and then in 
danger of breaking their head-pieces 
on the ceiling. Quite entranced 
with what I saw before me, I 
attempted to look behind to con- 
template Lochnagar and some other 
mountain aristocrats in my rear, but 
overset my balance, and fell into a 
recumbent posture. Before I reco- 
vered my former position, which was 
some little time, the ball was over, 
and the late performers again stood 
stock - still, glancing at each other, 
and looking with as threatening 
an aspect as if they had quarrelled 
during their revels. 


Cuapter IV. 


But, to drop this mystical style. 
The quantity of whisky I had swal- 
lowed was more by two-thirds than 
my constitution could bear; and, be- 
ing very, very drunk, I had slept 
from nine in the morning to five in 
the afternoon. What were my hor- 
rors when I awoke! From the state 
of perspiration in which I had lain 
down, and the dampness of the 
ground, I arose shivering with cold, 
while the enormous dose of whisky 
had deranged the whole economy of 
my stomach and nerves. My hands 
trembled ; my legs shook under me ; 
strange voices seemed to whisper in 
my ears, and shadowy forms to flit 
before my eyes. So completely was 
I under the influence of the blue 
devils that I would have been 
gloomy and hypochondriacal in the 
liveliest scenes and most cheerful 
society. Imagine then, reader, my 
sensations when I awoke, and found 
myself alone in the wilderness, the 
objects that met my eye sombre and 
savage, and the sounds which fell 
upon my ear only such as reminded 
me that I was far from the busy haunts 
and cheerful hum of men. When 
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I fell asleep, all was bright with un- 
clouded sunshine; but, during my 
repose, the aspect of nature had un- 
dergone a great change. The sky 
was now overcast; a strong, chilly 
breeze had arisen, and the clouds, in 
vast, dark masses, were sweeping the 
tops of the mountains, by which I 
was surrounded on every hand, and 
cut off as it were from communication 
with human beings. What a situa- 
tion for one like myself, who had 
always lived in eae and who, till 
yesterday, had never beheld Alpine 
scenery, or been half a mile from the 
verge of cultivation! I acknowledge 
that I felt it absolutely horrific. If thy 
lip curls into a contemptuous smile 
at this confession, gentle reader, then 
hast thou never seen the region of 
which I speak. Upon British ground 
there is no locality equal to it, in 
rugged and savage desolation. It is 
a desert which contains no oasis, pre- 
sents not a single green speck. In 
the valleys or glens vegetation is 
confined to the dull, dusky heath. 
On the more elevated grounds even 
the heath refuses to grow, and no- 
thing is to be seen but grey rocks or 
11 
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a thin surface of peat-earth, barren 
as the sand on the sea-shore, and 
black as Erebus. The total absence 
of all the gayer and more lightsome 
colours quells the animal spirits and 
induces melancholy. The whole re- 
gion looks as if the sooty, sulphureous 
vapours of the bottomless pit had 
passed over it, blasting every green 
thing, and scorching it into everlast- 
ing blackness. Such is the wilder- 
ness in which I awoke from the 
sleep of intoxication. I saw night 
coming on, and recollected that 
twelve miles of trackless heath in- 
tervened between me and the nearest 
habitations of men. I looked upon 
the mountains which, the clouds 
whirling in angry commotion around 
their summits, seemed to prop the 
heavens, and the sight had, it is true, 
a great sublimity; but it was a sa- 
vage, dark, dismal, dreary sublimity. 
It struck consternation into the 
heart, and filled the imagination with 
horror. Every thing connected with 
it had a tendency to suggest terrific 
ideas. 

But language fails adequately to 
ar the horror of my situation. 

The pencil of a Rembrandt would 
not do it justice. How I lamented 
and cursed the folly which had placed 
me in such appalling circumstances ! 
How deeply I felt the truth of the 
saying, “It is not good for man to be 
alone!” I longed to be brought into 
communion, though it were but with 
the meanest of my species. 

But as these thoughts passed 
through my mind, I saw that the 
mist was quickly descending the 
sides of the mountains, and that, in 
all probability, I would soon be en- 
veloped in a thick fog. Night, too, 
was close at hand. What ought I 
todo? Had I still adhered to my 
original plan, the answer would have 
been, “ Seek the best sheltered situ- 
ation you can find; don your water- 
proof dress; spread out your evening 
aoe light your spirit-lamp; pre- 

— warm beverage; make 
your eart merry ; and then, stretch- 
‘a yourself upon the heath, with a 
stone for your pillow, sleep till the 
rising of the sun.” But my resolu- 
tion was now fixed—to drop my ill- 
starred project once and for ever. 
Sooner than remain in this dreadful 
solitude another hour, I thought I 
could enter the infernal shades. But 
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how was I to escape from it before 
the return of another day? Was 
the thing possible? In a fit of de- 
speration | resolved, at least, to make 
the attempt. I mounted my knap- 
sack, and, turning my back upon 
Ben Macdui, began with rapid strides 
to retrace my morning path. But I 
had proceeded only a short way 
when the mist began to fly about me 
like smoke, and, shrouding the hills 
and all other objects beyond two 
yards of me, obliterated every land- 
mark, and threw me into utter be- 
wilderment with regard to the points 
of the compass and the path I ought 
to pursue. Still limpetuously strode 
forward, blind chance my only guide. 
When I had walked so long that, 
from the increasing gloom I judged 
that the sun had sunk below the 
horizon, I was brought to a sudden 
halt by finding myself on the brink 
of a terrible precipice, my ears being 
saluted at the same instant by a 
shrill, suppressed, whispering sound, 
which disconcerted me not a little, 
till I discovered, through the fog, 
the gigantic forms of some Scotch 
firs, and recognised the startling 
noise as the music which the wind 
made among their branches. Going 
along the top of the precipice, I dis- 
covered a narrow and rugged path, by 
which I clambered to the bottom, and 
found myself among the fir-trees 
which, as I afterwards learned, be- 
longed to a remote corner of an 
extensive natural woodland called 
Marr Forest. Certain, now, that I 
had lost myself, and knowing that to 
pursue my journey in darkness, and 
over such precipitous ground as I 
had to traverse, would be to rush 
upon certain destruction, I, with ter- 
rible reluctance, began to look out 
for some sheltered place where I 
might pass the night. Advancing, 
with this view, a short way into the 
forest, I came, to my great surprise, 
upon a turf-built hut with a quantity 
of fagots and chopped branches of 
trees lying near it. I entered, but 
it was deserted, and concluded, as 
proved to be the truth, that it had 
been the temporary residence of 
woodmen when employed in that 
part of the forest. As it was nearly 
dark, I produced my lucifers and 
spirit-lamp, and struck a light. 
The hut proved to be a very rude 
structure; but, as its roof seemed 
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to be water-tight, I resolved to 
take advantage of such shelter as 
it could afford. Two flattish and 
not very well-matched stones had 
served for a hearth, and a square 
hole in the roof for a chimney. The 
architect had deemed windows un- 
necessary ; and the door hung so ill 
on its hinges, that when you set it 
open it immediately shut again spon- 
taneously. Two rude posts driven 
into the earth, with an unplaned 
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board nailed upon the tops of them, 
had served the occupants for a table; 
and four large stones, each crowned 
with a turf by way of cushion, had 
done the office of chairs. Two heather 
couches, one on each side of the fire- 
place, and an old wooden bucket 
which had lost its handle, were the 
only other conveniences which the 
former inhabitants had not thought 
fit to remove. 


CuapTer V. 


I forthwith set about preparations 
for passing the night. Carrying a 
large quantity of fagots and chopped 
sticks into the hut, I soon had a 
blazing fire. My next care was to 
go in search of water, as I laboured 
under a burning thirst; and I was 
so lucky as to find a spring a few 
paces off. Filling the old bucket, I 
brought it into the hut and drank co- 
piously. I tried to swallow a little 
whisky also, but in vain, for the de- 
bauch of last morning had so com- 
pletely surfeited my stomach with 
that cordial that I was affected with 
violent nausea as soon as the glass 
touched my lips. I tried to secure 
the door inside, but it had no fast- 
enings, the bolt having been carried 
away, or otherwise disposed of, so as 
to elude my search. I might have 
easily piled a quantity of fagots be- 
hind it ; but as it loved the threshold 
from the peculiar manner in which 
it was suspended, and as I was not 
likely to be troubled with thieves, 
robbers, or human visitors of any 
other description, [ deemed that an 
unnecessary labour. I then took 
some food and sat down by the fire. 

While this bustle lasted my mind 
was in some measure diverted from 
gloomy thoughts; but no sooner was 
it over than a sense of my loneliness 
returned and brought along with it 
one of the most intolerable emotions 
known to the human breast—I mean 
the dread of supernatural horrors. 
It is all very well for people in broad 
daylight, or in the midst of cheerful 
society, to laugh at this feeling; but 
when one finds himself in solitude 
and darkness it is no such ludicrous 
matter. However firmly a man may 
be convinced of the philosophical ab- 
surdity of a credence in preternatural 
Visitations, it will, in certain circum- 


stances, be utterly impossible for him 
to shake off the fear of them. This, 
at least, is in accordance with my own 
experience; but, though I have felt 
the truth of the observation on many 
occasions, it certainly was never 
brought home to me with such power 
and energy as on the awful night of 
which I am now detailing the occur- 
rences. A variety of circumstances 
combined on that dreadful occasion to 
bring me under the sway of supersti- 
tious terror. The savage gloom of 
the region into which I had wandered 
had filled my imagination with som- 
bre ideas; the derangement of my 
nervous and digestive systems, from 
the causes already mentioned, tended 
to repress all the more cheerful emo- 
tions; and my utter solitude had a 
still more powerful influence in the 
same direction. There was I, dis- 
spirited and melancholy, the sole 
inhabitant of a frightful wilderness, 
which extended for miles on every 
side. Without the uncouth little hut 
in which I had taken shelter, ever 

object was now shrouded in the thick 
darkness of a starless and moonless 
night, while within there was no- 
thing whatever to interest or amuse. 
No sights more exhilarating than a 
smoky wood fire, with the black turf 
walls, and soot - begrimed roof of 
my humble tenement, met my eye; 
nor was my sense of hearing gratified 
by any impressions more agreeable 
than those which it received from the 
crackling of the fuel upon the hearth, 
and the “ sough,” as the Scotch term 
it, of the wind in the tops of the 
pine-trees that surrounded my dwel- 
ling —a dismal, monotonous, heart- 
chilling note, which, in imitation of 
the poet who has described the lurid 
light of the infernal regions as serv- 
ing only to make darkness visible, I 
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may characterise as merely rendering 
the silence audible by making me 
painfully alive to the utter privation 
of every social and enlivening sound. 
In a word, all things within and 
without me conspired to bring me 
under the influence of Superstition. 
She accordingly bound me with her 
spell, caused Memory to repeat her 
darkest legends, and Imagination to 
call up her ghastliest phantoms. The 
more [ tried to avoid thinking of her 
horrors, the more tenaciously they 
laid hold of my mind. The preter- 
natural seemed to be the only link 
of connexion among my ideas. There 
was not a story of devils, ghosts, and 
hobgoblins, I had ever read or heard 
but recurred to my mind in all its 
horrifying details. My soul was 
pressed down by an incubus of terror. 
I expected every moment that some 
stalking spectre would glide into the 
hut, that some “goblin damn’d” 
would place himself by my side. I 
thought of figures in the vestments 
of the grave, of the assassinated com- 
ing to reveal the treachery by which 
they were cut off; of the murderer, 
with hands and vesture all besmeared 
with blood, seeking in a posthumous 
confession some alleviation of his re- 
morse ; of the great enemy of all 
good himself appearing in some hor- 
rible shape to claim me as his own. 
The conceptions of imagination were 
so lively as almost to become illu- 
sions of the senses. I required some- 
times to shut my eyes, to prevent me 
from seeing the full developement of 
incipient spectra, and to stop my ears, 
to exclude the fancied whisperings of 
unearthly tongues. I threw myself 
down on one of the heather couches 
and tried to fall asleep, but in vain. 
I arose to seek in intoxication some 
relief from my terrors, but the at- 
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tempt to swallow spirits was followed 
by vomiting. How I would have 
prized the society of the most insig- 
nificant of human beings—nay, of a 
dog, of a cat, or any other domestic 
animal that would have formed some 
connexion between me and the world 
of life! Instead of my terror de- 
creasing as I got more accustomed to 
my situation, it seemed to grow 
worse. Again I thought of intoxica- 
tion. Since I could not bring it on 
by pure spirits, might I not try the 
beverage for the especial purpose of 
making which I had provided an ap- 
paratus? I placed a jug of water 
on the fire and sat down to wait its 
boiling. A fagot rolled down and 
overturned it; and such was the 
frenzy of fear which had taken pos- 
session of me that the sudden hiss 
of the water upon the hot embers 
alarmed me so much that I nearly 
dropped down. My hand shaking as 
with the palsy, I again replenished 
the jug, placed it upon the hearth, 
and sat down to watch it. Just as 
the steam it began to send forth indi- 
cated that it was approaching the 
boiling point, I thought I heard a 
footstep and a movement as if some 
one had been pushing back the door 
of the hut. My hair bristled up, my 
blood ran cold, and it was some se- 
conds before I could summon up 
courage to look round in the direc- 
tion from which the sounds seemed 
to proceed, when, gracious Heaven ! 
the door was ajar, and I beheld, 
strongly illumined by the fire, the 
similitude of a human countenance 
and neck, pale and grisly, the mouth 
wide open and the eyes staring upon 
me with a fixed steadfast glare! I 
uttered a loud shriek and fell sense- 
less on the earth. 


Cuapter VI. 


How long I remained in this con- 
dition I cannot precisely tell, but 
the first feeling I recollect after my 
swoon was one of strong pain at the 
points of my fingers. On opening 
my eyes I beheld the same face and 
neck which had been the cause of 
my fright, but they were now at- 
tached to a body, in the hands of 
which mine were grasped with the 
power of a vice. Almost gnawing 
my tongue for pain, [ exclaimed, 


“In the name of Heaven! who or 
what are you?” The figure slowly 
let go its hold, and staring a moment, 
as if upon vacancy, replied, “ An offi- 
cial of Ilell.” 

This alarming answer, pronounced 
in a hollow sepulchral tone, was fol- 
lowed by a wild shout of mirthless 
laughter, like the cachinnation of a 
fiend caricaturing in horrid mockery 
the risible faculty of man. 

But, however uncarthly ia deport- 
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ment, I was soon convinced that the 
strange being before me belonged to 
the world of flesh and blood, that he 
was, in short, a raving madman. His 
age appeared not above thirty, and, 
though his mind was plainly a wreck, 
his physical powers remained in all 
their vigour. His height could not 
be less than six feet, and his make 
was singularly athletic and muscular. 
Though lunacy had given its wild 
and terrific expression to his counte- 
nance, his features, when lighted up 
by the intelligence of a sane mind, 
had been far from disagreeable, or, 
to speak more correctly, they had 
been handsome. His dress appeared 
to have been originally that of a re- 
spectable Scotch farmer; but now 
several parts of it were wanting, and 
what remained was much tattered. 
Hlis head and neck were bare, one 
sleeve of his coat from the wrist to 
the elbow had disappeared, the waist- 
coat had suffered from the edge of 
some sharp instrument, and the 
trousers, especially below the knees, 
exhibited various indications of tear 
and wear. 

Though glad that I had no super- 
natural being to deal with, I yet felt 
very diffident about the issue of the 
adventure. If my companion should 
be inclined for mischief, no resist- 
ance I could make would be available 
for self-defence. Compared to him I 
was a mere pigmy, and, if he should 
take it in his head to twist my neck 
or beat out my brains, he might per- 
form either feat with the greatest 
ease. Earnestly as I had wished for 
a companion not long before, 1 now 
felt that to be alone with such an 
associate in such a place, and at such 
an hour, was very far from pleasant. 

His demoniacal peal of laughter was 
no sooner over than he asked if I 
could give him any victuals ; “ For,” 
said he, “I have been wandering 
among these hungry hills for the last 
eight-and-forty hours, and have eat 
nothing but a small lizard, which the 
devil caught for me and broiled upon 
his fingers for want of a gridiron.” 

Without making any remark, for 
I saw that the light of his reason had 
fairly sunk into the socket, I took 
from my knapsack a large piece of 
boiled beef and some ship-biscuits, 
which I placed before him. He de- 
voured the supply with the avidity 
of a hungry tiger till he came to the 
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last biscuit, which he pitched into the 
fire. His meal over, he began to 
stare in my face with a look of in- 
terest, as if something about my fea- 
tures particularly attracted his atten- 
tion. Then, with the air of a man 
who is about to commence some im- 
ew piece of work, he thrust his 
1and into his pocket, and, to my un- 
speakable horror, produced a razor, 
which he began coolly to whet on his 
open palm, eyeing me at intervals 
with a look which I did not well 
know how to interpret. Having 
employed himself in this way for 
some minutes, he pulled a hair from 
his matted locks, and, holding it be- 
tween the finger and thumb of his 
left hand, he severed it with the 
razor. With this feat he appeared 
to be much delighted, and, looking at 
me with an air of self-complacency, 
“That is not a bad edge,” said he, in 
an appealing tone. 

“It is avery keen edge,” said I, 
with a beating heart. 

*“T believe,” said the madman, “it 
is as keen as when cut ’s 
throat with it.” 

I made no answer, for I was so 
terrified that I gasped for breath, 
praying inwardly for the protection 
of Heaven. 

“ As keen,” repeated the madman, 
“as when -—— cut ’s throat with 
it—ha, ha, ha!” and he continued a 
wild burst of demoniacal laughter 
for more than a minute. 

When he became quiet, he com- 
menced, his eyes fixed on empty 
space and without taking the least 
notice of me, a minutely detailed ac- 
count of a murder which had been 
perpetrated in the Braemar district 
some years before—one of the most 
revolting that stains the annals of 
Scotch crime. 

A young ploughman had courted a 
woman of his own rank, who, on the 
faith of a promise of marriage, had 
suffered herself to be seduced, and 
became pregnant by him. Early on 
a summer Sunday morning her mis- 
creant of a lover was seen proceeding 
in the direction of the cottage where 
she lived with her infirm and aged 
mother. A young man of his ac- 
quaintance met him by the way to 
whom he shewed a razor (the very 
one, the madman averred, which he 
had now in his possession), and asked 
if it was sharp. Pretty late on the 
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afternoon of the same day some neigh- 
bours called at the cottage to inquire 
after the welfare of the inmates. 
They found the mother so unwell 
that she was unable to rise from her 
bed, and ina dreadful state of anxiety 
about her daughter, whom she had 
not seen since last night, but said 
that “a sair skirl” (a piercing shriek) 
had proceeded from her chamber in 
the morning. Upon hearing this, the 
neighbours went immediately into 
the young woman’s apartment, and, 
shocking to relate, found her body 
cold and dead upon the bed, the 
throat cut from ear to ear, and the 
bed-clothes soaked with blood. Sus- 
picion immediately fell on the seducer. 
He was apprehended, tried, and con- 
demned. ‘The evidence against him 
was wholly circumstantial ; but, pre- 
vious to his execution, he made a full 
confession of his guilt, and died as 
unpitied as he had shewn himself 
pitiless—an object of universal hor- 
ror. 

Such is an abridgement of the 
shocking tale, which was recited in 
my hearing, late at night, in a soli- 
zary hut of the desert, by a robust 
and powerful maniac—by a maniac 
who held in his hand, and boasted of 
its keenness, the very instrument by 
which the foul and atrocious murder 
had been committed. If he should 
attempt violence I had no weapon to 
defend myself, while his strength 
more than trebled mine, and I well 
knew that the loudest cries which 
I could utter for assistance would 
die away on the midnight blast of 
the desert, miles before they reached a 
human ear. Long and earnestly had 
I wished to be placed in some strik- 
ingly romantic situation. Reader, 
what thinkest thou of the manner in 
which my desire was gratified ? 

His story finished, the madman 
again peered into my face, with an 
expression of as great interest as if 
he had meant to take my portrait. 
The jug that stood on the hearth 
next attracted his attention. He ex- 
amined it, and, finding the water 
nearly evaporated, he replenished it 
from the bucket and replaced it on 
the fire. He then produced a bit of 
soap, and, laying it upon the rude 
table, said, “ The water will soon be 
hot; you had better make ready.” 

“Tf you mean me to shave you,” 
said I, in a tremulous voice, “the 
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thing is impossible, for I never shaved 
any one but myself in my life.” 

“ J mean toshave you,’ replied he, 
emphatically, “so you will better lay 
aside your stock and make ready.” 

Bad as things had been before, I 
confess I was not prepared for this. 
From the moment he first produced 
the razor I suspected that he con- 
templated shaving, but thought he 
was going to operate upon himself. 
To be shaved by a madman in such a 
place, and with such an instrument, 
good Heavens! 

My teeth chattering with terror, I 
answered almost inarticulately that I 
did not want shaving. 

“ Not want shaving !” rejoined the 
madman, “how can you say so?” And, 
with the word, he ‘took hold of my 
right whisker which covered the 
greater part of that side of my face, 
as if he meant to convict me of un- 
truth by a tangible appeal to fact. 
And here I must admit that my com- 
panion, mad as he was, had great 
show of reason upon his side. It 
was one of the youthful follies, for 
which I incurred the charge of pup- 
pyism, to sport, not only iia 
which met below my chin, and occu- 
pied a very disproportionate share of 
my countenance, but to have my 
upper lip adorned with mustachios. 
When scarce eighteen I had taken a 
very decided fancy for these hirsute 
appendages, and, learning that hair 
might be produced by good husbandry 
as well as turnips, I immediately 
turned my attention to capillary 
agriculture, and, by making liberal 
use of “ Rowland’s inimitable Ma- 
cassar” for a manure, I was so suc- 
cessful, that in less than a year after 
I could boast of a crop on my cheeks 
that might have done honour to a 
“whiskered pandoor” or a “fierce 
hussar.” 

Even at twenty-two, the age I had 
now attained, I was still, in spite of 
the obloquy I sustained on their ac- 
count, proud of the ornaments in 
question, and never till this dreadful 
night had it entered into my brain 
that I should repent of having 
fostered and alii them. But, 
in my present critical circumstances, 
the question occurred, what had sug- 
gested to the madman the ludicrous 
idea of becoming my barber? to 
which the obvious answer was, “ My 
whiskers and mustachios.” The 
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thought weaned my affections from 
them in an instant. I cursed them 
from the bottom of my heart, and, if 
the sacrifice would have delivered me 
from the madman and his razor, I 
could, without regret, have plucked 
them up by the roots and committed 
every hair of them to the flames. 

But to return. After a pause of 
some minutes, I was awakened from 
a train of the most painful reflections 
by the madman exclaiming, “ Are 
you ready ?” 

I now made an attempt to engage 
him in conversation ; and, as a drown- 
ing man will cling to a straw, I en- 
tertained some faint hope that by 
this means I might gradually divert 
his thoughts from the shocking pur- 
pose which now occupied them. 

“ Were you bred to the barber 
business ?” said I. 

“ Never!” he replied; “ but it 
has pleased the devil to make me his 
shaver-general, and I hold a com- 
mission under his great seal to shave 
all shaveable persons who may come 
in my way.” 

“ And what led you to accept of 
an office for which you were un- 
qualified ?” I rejoined. 

“ Because,” said he, “the devil 
told me that my awkwardness was of 
no moment, as I might cut, hack, and 
slash as much as I pleased. He in- 
timated, indeed, that the more blood 
I shed he should like me the better, 
especially if I drew it when shaving 
under the chin.” 

The last observation made me feel 
as if my own blood would not flow 
very freely, for it seemed to curdle 
in my veins. In a voice nearly 
choaked with terror, I begged to 
decline his services, and implored him 
to let me alone. But my entreaties 
were useless. He was bound, he 
said, to do the duties of his office 
under penalty of having boiling lead 
poured down his throat to burn his 
entrails through all eternity. As- 
suming at the same time the air of 
one who gives friendly advice, he 
told me that, the more peaceably I 
submitted, the safer it would be for 
myself, observing, that the most 
skilful barber could not shave a man 
who was restive and made resistance 
without doing him a mischief, much 
less an awkward and inexperienced 
practitioner like himself. Still more 
to satisfy my scruples, he hinted that 
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even any unsteadiness on my part 
might lead to very serious conse- 
quences ; such, for instance, as my 
windpipe being slit, or half a pound 
of my bacon sliced out ; especially, he 
observed, as his razor, having cut a 
throat before, was to be regarded as 
an unlucky instrument, which had 
an aptitude for running into flesh. 

Having made these encouraging 
remarks, he turned round to examine 
the temperature of the water, and I 
seized on the opportunity to attempt 
an escape; but, on making an effort 
to rise, I found it impossible; my 
whole frame was benumbed with ter- 
ror; I was as impotent as a man in 
the dreaming horrors of night-mare ; 
the hut seemed to whirl round, and 
colours of red and green floated be- 
fore my eyes. After this I became 
entirely passive, and the madman, 
undoing my stock and putting it into 
my pocket, took his soap, and, dipping 
it in the water, began to besmear my 
whiskers and mustachios, which I 
now cursed in my heart as the occa- 
sion of all my misery. The violence 
with which he rubbed in order to 
raise a lather (for he had no soap- 
brush), while it produced great pain, 
was perhaps the only circumstance 
that prevented me from falling into 
aswoon. I shut my eyes; the rub- 
bing ceased; I heard him dip the 
razor into the hot water in the jug 
with the same sort of feeling that a 
criminal may be supposed to have, 
when he stands with the rope about 
his neck, blindfolded on the scaffold, 
and hears the executioner withdraw- 
ing the bolt, that the drop may fall 
and launch him into eternity. 

I soon felt the steel on my left 
whisker, and next under my chin. 
There I was conscious of receiving 
a wound; and, imagining that the 
breath was escaping from it, like gas 
finding vent before it reaches the 
burner when any of the solderings 
of the pipes has given way, I con- 
cluded that my throat was cut, of- 
fered up an ejaculatory prayer for 
mercy and fell into a kind of stupor. 
From this state I was roused by the 
madman uttering sounds between 
shouting and moaning, like the cries 
of a person in a terrible dream. On 
looking up I beheld him in a fright- 
ful state of excitement, his eyes stand- 
ing in his head, his hair on end like 
the quills of a porcupine, and large 
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drops of cold sweat on his brow, 
bellowing as I have described, and 
ev idently trying to articulate at each 
breath the monosyllable “ No!” but 
with imperfect success, his tongue 
seeming to be paraly sed. 

T hough I believed myself at the 
last gasp, I made an effort to speak, 
and asked him what was the matter. 
My voice seemed to undo the spell 
that fettered his organs of speech, 
for, applying his mouth to my ear, 
he said, in a hurried whisper, “ Do 
you ask what is the matter? The 
devil is standing behind you, in the 
form of a large ugly baboon, with 
a red nightcap on his he ad, and is 
making signs to me to cut your 
throat; but I will not commit mur- 
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der,” he shouted, in a fearfully 
loud key, — “ No, no, no!” and, 
dashing the razor upon the hearth, 
he fled from the hut, shouting, “ No, 
no,no!” His wild yells grew quickly 
more and more distant, till, in a very 
short time, they were completely 
amalgamated with the melancholy 
voice of the mountain breeze, and 
could be no longer recognised as a 
separate element “of sound. 

Rather mechanically and instinc- 
tively, than by the exercise of volun- 
tary power and reason, I buried the 
razor beneath the red hot embers, 
secured the door by a large heap of 
fagots, threw myself on one of the 
heath couches, and, exhausted with 
fatigue and terror, soon fell asleep. 


Cuarter VII. 


From dreamless slumbers, I was 
awakened next morning by a noise 
outside the hut. Was it the madman 
returned? No; I could plainly dis- 
tinguish a plurality of human voices, 
together with the sportive barking 
of acur. I immediately opened the 
door, and found several persons out- 
side who looked at me with surprise, 
and I thought with disappointment. 
I soon understood that they were 
friends of my companion of last night, 
and had come hither in search of 
him. I communicated my adventure, 
and learned in return that the poor 
maniac had been a respectable farmer 
some twenty or thirty miles distant 
from the place where we then were. 
An attack of brain fever some months 
ago, some severe losses which fol- 
lowed in its wake, and a disappoint- 
ment in love, had combined to reduce 
him to his present melancholy con- 
dition. His friends, after watching 
him for some time in his own house, 
had resolved to send him to an 
asylum for lunatics in Aberdeen. 
But the day before he was to have 
been carried thither he frightened 
the individual who had the charge 
of him with a razor, and effected his 
escape. It was three weeks after 
this before his relatives could get 
any accounts of him, when, hearing 
that he had been seen in Braemar, 
my informants immediately set off 
in quest of him. They had arrived 
at Castleton late last night, and un- 
derstood that he had been met in the 
evening going in the direction of 


Marr Forest. Thither, therefore, 
starting before daylight, they had 
set out with a guide by whom they 
had been conducted in the first in- 
stance to the hut, as a place where 
he might likely have taken shelter 
during the night. They had taken 
the precaution to engage the people 
of the inn and other inhabitants of 
the village to detain him, if he should 
make his appearance at Castleton 
during their absence, till they re- 
turned. I, it appeared, was not the 
first person on whom he had operated 
or threatened to operate with his 
razor. The fame of his doings with 
that instrument had, I now learned, 
spread far and wide, and made him 
a general object of terror. 

Having thus exchanged informa- 
tion, we separated, the men to pur- 
sue their search, and I to return to 
the village as fast as my legs could 
carry me, their guide having put me 
upon a track w hich, if I kept, would 
bring me by the shortest route to my 
destination. After walking hard for 
an hour and a half, terrified at every 
moment lest the madman should 
again cross my path, I found myself 
at Castleton, but was more surprised 
than pleased at the reception I met 
with from the inhabitants. The men 
eyed me with an ambiguous kind of 
expression between caution and pity, 
while the women and children cleared 
the way for me with a celerity for 
which I was at a loss to account. 
On looking behind, too, I observed 
several individuals following me at 
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some distance, and evidently watch- 
ing my motions, while on entering 
the inn a girl whom I met on 
the threshold uttered a scream, as if 
she had seen a fiend. This brought 
the waiter, who not only seemed not 
to recognise me, but aa me what 
I wanted in a tone which, though 
evidently meant to be conciliatory, 
had something about it which almost 
tempted me to break his head. I 
demanded to be shewn into a room, 
and he opened a door on the 
ground-floor opposite the kitchen. 
On entering I found the apartment 
so mean that I flung round to ask 
the fellow what he meant by his 
impertinence ; but he was too quick 
for me, being in the act of shutting 
the door, which he had no sooner 
done than he locked it outside. I 
was on the point of bawling after 
him, a pretty round oath being at 
the root of my tongue, when a shabby 
little mirror caught my eye, and pre- 
sented me with a likeness which I 
did not recognise. I looked round 
in quest of the original, but was 
astonished to find that I was the 
only person in the room. I again 
turned to the mirror, and it presented 
me with a visage begrimed with 
blood and charcoal. It had one 
whisker and one mustachio be- 
smeared with dry lather, the fellow of 
each having to all appearance been 
but lately demolished, several ugly 
gashes and cuts being visible on the 
surface which they should have 
respectively occupied. The neck 
which supported this strange phiz 
was completely bare, and also ex- 
hibited recent marks of a razor, a 
large gash appearing in front of it. 
Strange as it may seem, it was some 
seconds before I could be convinced 
that the shocking likeness was my 
own. Yet my own it was, though, 
oh! how changed! The horrors of 
last night had put my ideas in such 
confusion, that, on leaving the hut, 
I had never thought of the queer 
state my face behoved to be in, nor 
once recollected that my shirt-collar 
was loose and my stock in my pocket. 
I had undergone a sad metamorpho- 
sis, and was truly a “ Knight of the 
Woeful Figure.” In making these 
observations, however, I did not long 
forget that I was a prisoner. I pulled 
the bell repeatedly with such violence, 
that at last the rope broke. Still the 
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door remained locked. What could 
this mean? From a multitude of 
footsteps and a suppressed talking 
outside, a number of people seemed 
to have collected in the passage. I 
laid my ear to the key - hole, and 
soon discovered that they were in 
close consultation about myself. 

“ The best way will be,” said one, 
“to bind him with cart-ropes and 
throw him into an empty stall in the 
stable till the men return from the 
forest.” 

“ If you put him into the stable,” 
said another, “ some of the horses 
may go in by accident and trample 
him to death !” 

“ That can be easily prevented,” 
said a third, “ by keeping the door 
shut, and warning the hostler that he 
is there.” 

“ But how are we to bind him?” 
said a fourth, “as he may disfigure 
somebody’s face with his razor, be- 
fore he can be laid hold of.” 

It was pretty obvious from all this 
that I had got into a new scrape. I 
was evidently taken for the identical 
madman, whose shocking operations 
on my face had given me the air of 
a lunatic; and so, after the tragedy 
in which I had borne so conspicuous 
a part, I was to enact the part of 
hero in a comedy of errors, the 
principal incidents consisting in my 
being mistaken for a madman, bound 
with cart-ropes, and thrown into a 
stable, there to abide till the plot 
should receive its dénouement in the 
true Simon Pure being caught. The 
idea was so intolerable, that though, 
in the circumstances, it would in all 
probability be the best policy to 
exhibit calm demeanour, I could not 
contain myself, but vociferated, 
“ Waiter, you villain! open the 
door instantly and call the landlord. 
I'll have you whipped at a cart’s 
tail and your ears cropped, you in- 
famous scoundrel !” 

“ Deliver up your razor!” said a 
voice. “ Put it to the outside through 
the key-hole, and you shall be set 
at liberty presently.” 

* T will deliver up no razor, nor 
any thing else, you blackguard ! and, 
if the landlord is within hearing, I 
give him fair warning that the abo- 
minable treatment | am now en- 
during in his house, shall be avenged 
by a prosecution at law.” 

An authoritative voice now said, 
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“T have a notion you have got us 
into a fine scrape with your stupi- 
dity, John. The person inside does 
not belong to this country, his ac- 
cent is plainly that of an English- 
man.” 

Taking advantage of this remark, 
I exclaimed, “ You are quite right, 
Iam an Englishman; and an Eng- 
lishman, too, who will have a fine 
account to give of this d—d country 
when he returns home. I was in 
this house the day before yesterday, 
dined with Mr. and Mr. . 
and slept in it the following night. 
If these gentlemen are at home, 1 
request that they be sent for imme- 
diately to bear witness to the truth 
of my statement.” 

“ ‘Where is the key ?” vociferated 
the last speaker, in whom I now 
plainly recognised the head of the 
establishment ; and, addressing him- 
self to me, he added, “ Sir, I will beg 
the gentlemen to come instantly.” 

In another half minute I was at 
liberty, and shaking hands with my 
friends, the landlord making a thou- 
sand apologies, and the waiter ex- 
pressing much penitence and con- 
trition. 

I had now to give a circumstantial 
account of my adventure to my two 
waggish acquaintances; and the re- 
cital tickled them so much, that the 
one was obliged to pretend illness 
and leave the room before it was 
half over; while the other, who sat 
it out, bled at the nose in his efforts 
to maintain a decent composure. I 
got clear of them as soon as possible, 
most devoutly wishing them both 
at the devil. 

From the effects which it pro- 
duced on my mad-cap friends, I first 
understood that my adventure had 
a tendency to move the risible facul- 
ties. The impression it had made 
on myself being purely horrific, I 
never till now dreamt that it was 
calculated to excite mirth in others. 


so” 
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But, after observing the deportment 
of the two gentlemen during the 
narrative, a new light broke in upon 
me which grew brighter when I 
retired to displace my widowed whis- 
ker and mustachio, and black-patch 
the razor-wounds which the madman 
had inflicted upon me. What a 
horrid caricature of the human face 
divine, I beheld in the mirror! I 
now saw plainly—too plainly, indeed, 
for my peace of mind—that my ren- 
contre was scarce less ludicrous than 
horrible, and that the shaving part 
of the story would not fail to pro- 
duce laughter at my expense where- 
ever recited. Bating this ill-omened 
circumstance, my adventure, though 
disagreeable enough while it lasted, 
was an excellent good adventure, one 
which would have redounded to my 
honour—made me, in fact, the hero 
of romance, which I wished to be. 
But, alas! how mortifying! the loss 
of my whisker and mustachio made 
the whole affair ridiculous. 

As soon as I had finished my toi- 
lette, I set off for Ballater, where I 
arrived in time to secure a seat on 
the Dee-side coach for Aberdeen. I 
found it convenient to make that 
city a Jericho wherein to tarry, not, 
indeed, till my beard grew, for I had 
sworn an oath that it should be kept 
in low grass, and never permitted to 
shoot up into hay any more, but till 
I could dispense with the black 
patches which bestudded my coun- 
tenance. It was more than a week, 
therefore, after I left Braemar till I 
reached Inverness, where I remained 
six weeks with my friend the major, 
and then returned to London with 
my puppyism and absurdity so far 
reformed that I had abjured whiskers, 
mustachios, and romantic adventures 
for ever. Since then I have been 
going on pretty regularly, I trust, 

owever slowly, with bit-by-bit per- 
sonal reforms. 


* 
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A Heroine and a Mock-Hero in the Days, &c. 


A HEROINE AND A MOCK-HERO IN THE DAYS OF THE FRONDE." 


A HISTORY IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


Cuaptre I. 


LE BON VIEUX TEMPS. 


“Le bon vieux temps!—The good 
old times !” 

Poor innocent old fallacy! Thou 
standest detected and naked, plucked 
of all thy political feathers, dragged 
forth from thy pleasant haunts among 
the twilight shades of dim imagin- 
ings, and exposed in broad daylight 
a butt for the scorn and derision of 
every sucking philosopher of these 
latter most philosophic days! To 
such a pitch of wisdom has enlight- 
ened analytical investigation brought 
us, that it has been discovered that 
“all times are good when they are 
old ;” and a shrewd suspicion is in- 
sinuated by the more knowing ones, 
that these same old times, which we 
have so long been wont in our sim- 
plicity to laud and admire, were in 
fact by no means better, if not indeed 
considerably worse, than they ought 
to have been. Nay, has it not been 
demonstrated with a clearness “ in- 
telligible to the meanest capacity,” as 
the book-advertisers say with such 
complimentary persuasiveness to 
their anticipated readers, how, where- 
fore, and by what fundamental laws 
of man’s constitution, &c., it has hap- 
pened that this deluding phenomenon 
of the superior excellence of the old- 
en time has continually imposed 
itself on the imaginations of the 
simpler sort? Of all which, what 
can be said, but that it is to be 
hoped, as my Uncle Toby remarked 
on a somewhat similar occasion, 
“that it may answer!” and that the 
discovery that nobody was ever bet- 
ter than ourselves, may tend to our 
own improvement ? 

Meanwhile, may there not be want- 
ing ever some voices to claim due 
honour for the mighty past. True 
parent and creator of the present, 
which fashioned it, while it yet was 


not, and with painful labour shaped 
forth from elemental chaos the social 
edifice in which, with so much self- 
gratulation, we live, and move, and 
have our being! The great past! 
Is it not ours ?—our possession — in- 
deed, our only possession—the sum 
of what has been made and done! 
xrnua ts as. What conquest do we 
enjoy, in the acquisition of which the 
men of the past have not been our 
forlorn hope? What social heights 
have we occupied, the passage to 
which has not been over the fallen 
bodies of our predecessors ? 

Bold men and strong, those 
pioneers of civilisation who marched 
in the van of the social army! and 
their faults were, for the most part, 
the faults of bold and strong men. 
Were they lawless? From their 
lawlessness hath been elaborated our 
system of laws. Were their lives 
marred by strife and violence? From 
the pangs and throes of those en- 
deavours after a social existence have 
been born our comparative peaceful- 
ness and order. 

All honour, therefore, to the past— 
its struggles, its victories, its hero- 
isms! If it had also its weaknesses, 
its crimes, its errors, prejudices, and 
mistakes, are not these also part of 
what it has suffered for us—a portion 
of our inheritance of instruction, 
priceless if but used aright? And if, 
despite the precious heirloom of ex- 
perience thus bequeathed us, we still 
grope our social way but all too 
blindly, if our statesmanship is still 
but empiric, and our course be still 
steered by each chance meteor light 
which gleams across our horizon, 
how much the more tenderly and - 
ingly should we look back upon the 
devious struggling path, the repeated 
tentatives and successive failures of 


* It may be as well to observe that the following narrative is not “founded on 
fact,” as the tale-writers have it, but strictly fact in every particular. 
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those less favoured generations who 
had to push their way, as best they 
might, through the unbeaconed dark- 
ness of social chaos. It is well, 
therefore, in approaching with the 
anatomising scalpel the fabric of de- 
ceased societies, to refrain from that 
trenchant tone of sarcastic superior- 
ity and depreciating insolence which 
it is too much the fashion of these 
days to adopt when speaking of the 
past. If we are in some matters 
wiser than our forefathers, surely 
it is small credit to us that we are so, 
—surely it were great shame and 
lamentable loss of all that has been 
done and suffered, were we not! 
Moreover, we are too apt to judge 
the actors of past centuries according 
to the appearance of their acts as 
seen from the vantage-ground on 
which we stand. In which there is 
a two-fold error and injustice. For, 
first, we look at the accomplished act, 
instead of the act in process of ac- 
complishment ; and secondly, we ap- 
ply to the consideration of it princi- 
ples of which we have become pos- 
sessed only by our opportunities of 
profiting by the experience of those 
whom we are judging. 

But this mode of looking at the 
past involves an ill consequence of 
yet graver moment than that which 
ios been stated. The lessons to be 
derived from it for the life-guidance 
of ourselves and our posterity are 
thus grievously marred and distorted. 
Character is misappreciated; mo- 
tives are misjudged; the whole so- 
cial existence and condition of an 
age are misconceived, and its entire 
significance and instruction read 
awrong. It is above all things ne- 
cessary therefore to him, who would 
see a past generation as it really was, 
to look at it, as far as may be possi- 
ble, from the same point of view 
from which it was seen by the actors 
init. He must stand in the midst of 
the throng and press of the busy 
crowd, who, with partial vision and 
uncertain aim, are struggling, and 
heaving, and being tossed now to this 
side, now to that, and not on a com- 
manding eminence, from which, cool 
and at ease, he looks down on the 
whole turmoil ofa generation's entire 
life. This kind of bird's-eye view, 
truly, is good also, and has its pur- 
poses. We can understand at 
once the geography of an epoch. 
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See to what ends its ways tended— 
into what great thoroughfares of hu- 
man thought and action the alleys 
and by-lanes of private and indi- 
vidual energy and endeavour poured 
their contribution of action and im- 
pulse. But we cannot by this bird’s- 
eye view obtain a picture of an epoch, 
its lights and shades, its effect and 
true perspective. All this is lost and 
distorted in the bird’s-eye view. A 
true notion of London as it exists for 
and to its inhabitants, must be ob- 
tained not from the top of the 
Monument, but from the level of 
the pavement in Monument Yard. 

It should be a primary object, 
therefore, with an historical inquirer 
to descend from the eminence on 
which the lapse of years has placed 
him, and take his stand, as far as 
may be possible, on a level with 
the men of the time he would ex- 
amine. As far as may be possible, 
for it is by no means an easy task 
to do so. To do it in any degree is 
difficult ; to do it perfectly, impossi- 
ble. ‘The more men habituate them- 
selves thus to examine the past, the 
less will they be liable to form those 
partial and fallacious estimates which 
lead them to think contemptuously 
of its acts and aims. Their charities 
and sympathies will be more opened 
to worth, though existing in combi- 
nation with alloy of perhaps a differ- 
ent nature from that usually found 
in conjunction with it in our own 
days, and to error mixed, perhaps, 
with excellence which, in our own 
circumstances, would be incompatible 
with it. They would more and more 
discover that there have been brave 
men before Agamemnon ; and would 
learn, many, probably, not without 
surprise, that no time has been with- 
out its heroisms, its struggles, if not 
its victories and its worth. The 
amount of these varies. We have 
heroic ages and mock-heroic ages. 
We have periods in which humanity 
really seems making some progress 
towards an ideal of society ; and we 
have periods in which all society ap- 
pears impossible, and about shortly 
to come to an end; in which the 
stream of progress seems to be not 
only arrested but reversed, and a 
rapid process of degradation to be in 
action. 

Of which latter sort seems to have 
been that Fronde period, to which 
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the following history belongs,—a sad 
time of confusion and misrule, or 
rather no rule at all; a frivolous, 
little, altogether unheroic age. Yet 
not wholly without worth after its 
kind. 
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Jt also was in the imaginations of 
those who succeeded it, when they 
were weary and jaded with the re- 
alities around them, idealised into 
* Le bon vieux temps !” 


Cuapter II. 


THE DAYS OF THE FRONDE. 


Look at it as we may, it must be 
admitted to have been a bad time, 
that Fronde. time in France—a very 
bad time! Difficult to live in, and 
perplexing to the actors in it; diffi- 
cult to comprehend, and very per- 
plexing to the historian of it. Yet 
this difficulty can in no degree be 
attributed to lack of information, but, 
in some sort, rather to its multipli- 
city. It would be difficult to name 
another epoch at which so many 
eaengerny actors in the great 
drama have left us their own per- 
sonal narratives of the events which 


were in progress around them. These 

narratives, too, entering, for the most 

part, into the minutest detail of not 

— each day's occurrences, but of 
2 


each day’s hopes and fears, expecta- 
tions, thoughts, and schemes, it might 
be thought that the simple labour of 
perusing these numerous writings 
would suffice for the acquisition of a 
very competent and accurate know- 
ledge of the time and of its actors. 
Yet the multiplicity of threads in a 
tangled skein is scarcely less a help- 
ful circumstance in his task who 
would disentangle the mass, than is 
the variety of these generally curious 
and interesting memoirs to him who 
would form a clear and accurate no- 
tion of the period of the Fronde. 
The division of all the numerous 
actors in the busy yet frivolous 
scene into parties was so infinite and 
so variable, the motives which regu- 
lated these perpetual variations were 
often so complex, "amg so mi- 
nute, and almost always so utterly 
different from the avowed and os- 
tensible motives, that it is by no 
means easy to unravel the threads, 
even with the advantage of looking 
into the breasts of many of the dra- 
matis persone. The shifting position 
of the various parties in the state, 
the perpetual changes in their relation 
to each other, and in their compo- 
nent parts, resemble the changes in 


the figure of some intricate dance. 
One might fancy that the whole set 
of busy, fretting, jostling puppets, 
were moved according to the capri- 
cious will and irresistible strains of 
some invisible mystic demon Weip- 
pert. Princes, dukes, and anaes 
bishops, abbés, and littérateurs, cour- 
tiers, wits, and buffoons, duchesses, 
princesses, and countesses, maids, 
wives, widows, and other ladies, min- 
gle in the huge mad whirl. Grande 
ronde! away they go! helter-skel- 
ter! The fun grows fast and furious, 
while every now and then the devil 
takes one of the hindmost. ‘“ Hands 
across!” shouts the phantom fiddler, 
and changes his frantic measure. 
Forthwith Condé, Beaufort, Turenne, 
La Rochefoucauld, Gaston of Or- 
leans, De Retz, the Duchesse de Cha- 
tillon, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
the Princesse de Guémenée, and 
piquante little good-for-nothing Ma- 
demoiselle de Romorantin, &c. &c., 
change parties and partners, and dash 
away in a new direction. Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria execute their 
own pas de deux as well as they can, 
amid the hustling of all the others, 
who agree in nothing except their 
hatred of the foreign prime minister. 
Ever in the thickest of the fun, a 
dark, little, ugly, active, ill-made, 
black, bright-eyed man in priestly 
garb, coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Paris, is performing his favourite 
step of “down the middle,” and 
thereby earning the cardinal’s hat, 
which shall soon reward his labours. 

*Tis withal a merry mob. France 
truly lies a dying of atrophy and in- 
anition the wie and groans at times 
even audibly to the mad masquers in 
Paris. Hero Condé brings hungry 
Spanish troops over the frontier ; 
and Hero Turenne occasionally di- 
rects stratagetic manceuvres by the 
light of blazing villages. The priest- 
statesman, archbishop’s coadjutor, 
De Retz, however, moves this latter 
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hero to restore peace to the country, 
by reminding him of the opportuni- 
ties he would thence enjoy of again 
visiting a certain little grisette in ‘the 
Rue des Petits-Champs : at Paris. 

But the condition of the people of 
France at this period can be learned, for 
the most part, only from incidental cir- 
cumstances and indications, affording 
inferences, however, only too unmis- 
takable. For this is a subject with 
which these statesmen, and soldiers, 
and lady memoir-writers, do not 
much occupy themselves. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable, as a ge- 
neral feature in the portraiture of 
the times, than the total want of se- 
rious purpose or deep feeling on the 
part of all the actors in the political 
drama. Light, frivolous, demoralised, 
without prejudices, affections, or 
hatreds, their party alliances and po- 
litical friendships were made and un- 
made, and made again, to serve the 
changing purposes of individual am- 
bition, individual intrigue, or indi- 
vidual pique. Every one had de- 
ceived and betrayed every one. None 
trusted any body; and upon one oc- 
casion Mazarin seems to have been 
altogether deceived by the coadjutors 
having acted honestly. If any of 
the motley throng, who were scram- 
bling for portions of the fun of mis- 
governing France, had any care for 
the welfare of the country, it should 
seem to have been the regent, Anne 
of Austria. And yet it is impossible 
not to see that if it was her object to 
heal the country’s wounds, it was 
not her first object. This was the 
retention of Mazarin at all hazards. 
Mazarin first, France next. 

Another remarkable peculiarity in 
the history of these turbulent days 
of the Fronde, is the preponderance 
and ubiquity of female influence and 
power. Never since the days of the 
Roman Marozia has female intrigue 
played so prominent and important 
a part in the political world. Hardly 
any movement of the various ever- 
unstable parties but may be traced in 
some shape to the liaisons past, pre- 
sent, or future, of the many cele- 
brated women of that age. Beaufort 
was immovable except through the 
influence of the Duchess de Montba- 
zon, whose will was his law. The 
coadjutor himself, wily and shrewd 
as he was, augmented fearfully the 
manifold dangers of his position, not 
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only by his various intrigues, but by 
his constant infidelities. The Prin- 
cess de Guémenée offered the queen 
to have him assassinated in her hotel, 
after having enticed him to come to 
her. But the sly lover, careless of 
the scandal resulting from such a 
maneeuyre, placed a “guard of armed 
men at the door of the hétel, when 
he visited “ la belle Chevreuse.” The 
Duke de Nemours, who was in love 
with the Duchess de Chatillon, joined 
himself to the party of Condé, be- 
cause his mistress, who in her turn 
was in love with the latter, influenced 
_ to do so; while the Duchess 
de Nemours also embraced Condé’s 

party, and strove to obtain his libera- 
tion, when thrown into prison by a 
bold stroke of Mazarin’s, in the hope 
that he would when at large be a 
check upon the Duchess de Chatil- 
lon, and so prevent the infidelities 
of her husband with the latter. Poor 
old septuagenarian grand-seal-keeper 
Chateauneuf hobbled at the beck of 
Madame de Rhodes, cidevant Mdlle. 
de Romorantin. And lastly, both 
Turenne and La Rochefoucauld were 
chained to the footstool of the beauti- 
ful and energetic Duchess de Longue- 
ville. The latter of the two has 
thought fit to commemorate his sub- 
jection in an often-quoted couplet :— 


** Pour mériter son cceur, pour plaire a 
ses-beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, et j’aurai 
fait aux dieux ;” 


which may be indifferently rendered— 


‘To merit love of hers, and find favour 
in her eyes, 

I braved the power of kings, and would 
have braved the skies,” 


So much for the patriotic La 
tochefoucauld’s own account of the 
purity of his patriotic motives for 
contributing to plunge this unhappy 
country into civil war. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this cou- 
plet, candid as it appears in its bare- 
faced effrontery, discloses the poet’s 
whole feelings on the subject. There 
seems reason to think that both he 
and Turenne were influenced in their 
adoration of the Duchess of Longue- 
ville, as much by the consideration 
that she was Condé’s sister, that she 
had a great influence over him, and 
that he probably would succeed to 
the power of Mazarin after that mi- 
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nister’s anticipated fall, as by their 
admiration for her person. 

In short, it is impossible through- 
out this period to find any one acting 
on a straightforward or single- 
minded—not to say pure—motive. 
There is no earnestness; no strong 
feeling of any sort. Men and man- 
ners were wonderfully changed since 
the days of the previous civil war of 
the League. Then, unhappy and la- 
mentable as*was the state of things, 
at least men were fighting for princi- 
ples, and their hearts were in the 
cause. Much blood was shed; bitter 
hatreds raged; and deplorable bar- 
barism was both cause and conse- 
quence of the wars of the League. 
But amid all this mischief there was 
possibility and scope for true hero- 
ism; and heroism abounded. But 
the wars of the Fronde did not in- 
volve any great principle, but were 
carried on as much by intrigue, by 
satire, ridicule, lampoons, and diplo- 
macy as by fighting, and for essen- 
tially party purposes. 

The country, too, was in a condi- 
tion calculated from other causes to 
suffer to the utmost by the confusion, 
anarchy, and license engendered by 
a state of civil war. The old feudal 
power of the nobility had long since 
been broken by Philippe le Bel and 
Louis XI. But its capability of at- 
tacking and endangering the throne 
had been taken from it, rather than 
its power of oppressing the people. 
In the preceding reign Richelieu, 
the strong minister of a weak prince 
— Richelieu of the iron hand, whose 
rod of power swallowed all other 
rods of that time, had, it is true, 
again scotched the snake, and indeed 
given it its death-wound; but it was 
not yet dead. The old caste distinc- 
tions were as strong as ever in men’s 
minds, and gave the shape to their 
prejudices, and its form to society. 
And during a weak government, 
which the confusion of the Fronde, 
and the lawless independence of the 
leaders on both sides—or rather on 
all sides—reduced almost to no go- 
vernment at all, the old ideas of 
the nobility were able again to 
produce their practical fruits, and 
shew themselves in acts of lawless 
aggression and violence. When the 
division of the country into parties 
was such, that every great leader, 
master of a power greater than that 
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of the law, had the independence 
without the responsibility of a sove- 
reign, their followers might safely 
reckon on impunity for any outrage, 
if only the pardon and intercession 
of their chief were secured,—no diffi- 
cult matter when none were scrupu- 
lous, and law with all its apparatus 
and its ministers were held in con- 
tempt and aversion by the insolent 
* noblesse de l’épée.” On the whole, 
we are not surprised when the me- 
moirs of the period represent France 
reduced to almost the last extremit 
of misery. The soldiers of each 
party, ill paid and ill fed, pillaged, 
burnt, and devastated the country. 
Famine and desolation followed on 
their track. The miserable peasants 
abandoned their habitations, and fol- 
lowed the army in hordes crying for 
bread. ‘The court, on its passage 
from one residence to another on se- 
veral occasions, saw men dying of 
starvation by the road-side, and in- 
fants yet hanging to the breasts of 
their dead mothers. These things 
are recorded in the narratives of those 
who witnessed them. 

Such was the period of the Fronde ; 
not altogether a good specimen of 
“ Le bon vieux temps!” 

Yet it is of this same regency of 
Anne of Austria, though, perhaps, of 
an earlier part of it, that old Epi- 
curean St. Evremond, writing in his 
old age to Ninon de l’Enclos, says :— 


“ J'ai vu le temps de la bonne régence, 
Temps, ot régnait une heureuse abon- 
dance, 
Temps, ot la ville aussi bien que la 
cour 
. se . ’ ” 
Ne respiraieut que les jeux et l’amour ; 


which may be “ done into English” 
with tolerable fidelity thus :— 


“J, too, the good days of the regency 


kuew ; 

Days of ease, and abundance, ani jollity 
too; 

Happy days when the city, as well as the 
court, 


Had nothing to do but make love and 
disport !” 


Fine times, truly! and such, there 
is no reason to doubt, that the old 
epicurean and his correspondent, the 
ever-amiable Miss Ninon, had found 
them amid the fétes, carousals, and 
coteries of Paris. 

But then the worst of it is, that so 
many other pain-and-pleasure feeling 
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mortals had their allotted life-period 
during these same days, and have 
departed without recording their 
opinion of them. The possibility 
suggests itself, that some individuals 
who did not belong to the “city” 
or the “court,” might have found 
something else than “ love or sport” 
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to occupy them. This, however, is a 
conjecture which the good St. Evre- 
mond does not seem to have consi- 
dered probable. Let it be left for 
the consideration of the reader, who 
will doubtless allow it its due weight 
in forming for himself his own notion 
of the days of the Fronde. 


Cuaprter IIT. 


A CHARMING MAN. 


Tt will be readily supposed that 
the abundance of memoir-writing 
which that age has left us has pre- 
served full-length portraits of many 
others besides the principal actors in 
the great events of the period. Se- 
veral of these volumes of Memoirs, 
indeed, have been composed by quite 
secondary personages in the drama ; 
nor are these by any means the least 
interesting. In some of them it has 
apparently been the writer's intention 
to drawa true and faithful portraiture 
of himself, as far asa man may. And 
this end has been, perhaps,as often ac- 
complished in those cases in which 
the author’s intention was to do very 
much otherwise. Perhaps, also, in 
some instances it has been the writer's 
intention to paint himself honestly 
and accurately ; and it has resulted 
from his labours that we are able to 
form a tolerably accurate notion of 
the man; while yet the picture 
which he intended to present, and 
that which has stamped itself on his 
reader’s imagination would, on com- 
parison, be found to differ from each 

other very widely. 

This, probably, is the case with re- 
gard to Bussy-Rabutin and his A/é- 
moirs,—some of the most amusing of 
the day. Bussy, no doubt, honestly 
and sincerely believed himself to be 
a very fine fellow in every way,—a 
preux chevalier, a man of infinite wit 
and judgment, and a perfect gentle- 
man. The judicious reader will, 
however, hardly make much pro- 
gress in an acquaintance with these 
times without coming to the con- 
clusion that the gallant Bussy was, in 
fact, a pitiful fellow and a very con- 
temptible scamp. He must be ad- 
mitted, however, to have been en- 
dowed with amply sufficient talents 
to deprive him of any palliation for 
folly and vice which may be sought 
in narrowness of intellect or infirmity 


of judgment. Te was undoubtedly 
a bright companion, and a smart and 
spirited writer, though even as an 
author his career must be held to 
have been discreditable. For though 
his Mémoirs are at the present day 
the most read and the best-known 
roduction of his pen, that by which 
he was most known in his own day 
was his scurrilous and infamous 
Histoire Amoureuse des Genilis. 
Roger de Rabutin, count de Bussy, 
was born at Epiry in 1618; and all 
the circumstances of his position con- 
curred to secure to him a brilliant 
career in the only profession which 
a nobly born Frenchman could then 
think of adopting—that ofarms. He 
distinguished himself in a campaign 
under the young Duke d’Enghien, 
better known by the title of Prince 
de Condé, to which he shortly after- 
wards succeeded. He was made 
colonel at twenty, lieutenant de roi 
in the Nivernais at twenty-six, was 
named counsellor of state at twenty- 
seven, and was a lieutenant-general 
at thirty-five. Later in life he was 
admitted a member of the Académie 
Francaise ; thus adding civil and 
intellectual honours to those of his 
military career, What more could 
be wanted to furnish forth materials 
for a splendid epitaph? Of course 
he died regretted by all who knew 
him, and was held up to the admira- 
tion of his fellow-citizens and pos- 
terity as one whom warriors, states- 
men, and _ philosophers, equally 
honoured and admired. ‘To his 
others advantages he seems to have 
added in a high degree those of per- 
sonal appearance. We learn that 
“his figure was majestic, his eyes 
large and soft, his nose nearly aqui- 
line, his mouth well made, his phy- 
siognomy open and cheerful, his hair 
light-coloured, soft, and bright.” A 
very proper gentleman! Put him 
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into the most splendid and modish 
costume of the day, put plenty of 
cash into his pocket, and send him 
into country quarters for his no- 
vitiate — for we have not yet quite 
arrived at the stormy period of the 
Fronde — and we shall soon begin to 
see his mettle. 

Plenty of cash! contradiction in 
terms! How shall a gay young 
militaire, whose wealthy father per- 
versely continues to live till he is 
twenty-six, have plenty ofcash? At 
eighteen he is already “ distressed,” 
wants money, and so having a “ pro- 
curation” from his father, which 
means, as we should say, a power of 
attorney, for the purpose of repre- 
senting him at a meeting of the Ra- 
butin family on matters of family 
business, he cleverly makes use of 
it to obtain from one Guinaut, a phy- 
sician, possession of three hundred 
pistoles intrusted by his father to the 
doctor’s keeping. A promising youth 
of eighteen, “ qui ira loin,” as the 
French say. We think we begin 
already to scent the pleasant savour 
of that character, which many years 
afterwards prompted this noble cava- 
lier to malign in his scandalous and 
ribald writings the fair fame of his 
cousin the celebrated Madame de 
Sévigné, in revenge for her virtuous 
resistance to his long and persevering 
efforts to accomplish her seduction. 

Meanwhile we have accounts of 
all sorts of envious intrigues and 
“ successes ;” the dates of which ad- 
ventures are much involved in doubt 
and obscurity—to the great puzzling 
and bewilderment of the worthy com- 
mentators and editors of histories 
and memoirs—by the constant falsi- 
fications of the gallant Bussy. His 
object is to lay claim to the honour 
of having seduced a young bourgeoise 
at sixteen, when he was, in: fact, 
eighteen at the time. Mens laudis 
avida ! 

Then experienced old Madame du 
Hallier, “ finding me a stripling of 
promise and worth my salt,” con- 
descends to impart instruction from 
her ample stores. Worthy precep- 
tress of a worthy scholar! “ Old as 
she was,” says the ingenuous youth, 
“ Madame du Hallier loved mirth 
and good cheer; and, as she knew 
herself well enough to be aware that 
that was not sufficient to keep the 
young men around her, she took 
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care to have always the best company 
in the town, and the prettiest women 
in her house. And perceiving that I 
was inclined to gallantry, she would 
often given me lessons which ought 
to have had the effect of polishing 
my manners.” The dear old lady! 
how well we can fancy “ the wise saws 
and modern instances” drawn from the 
archives of her own ample and di- 
versified experience ; enriched, too, 
and illustrated by examples detailed 
not without relish, and pleasing re- 
miniscences of the triumphs of former 
years. For this excellent Madame 
du Hallier turns out to be none other 
than the once celebrated Charlotte 
des Essarts, the most beautiful of all 
the mistresses of Henri IV. She 
afterwards lived with Louis de Lor- 
raine, cardinal duke de Guise, and 
archbishop of Rheims. It has been 
said, and possibly with truth, that a 
secret marriage had taken place be- 
tween her and the cardinal by a dis- 
pense from the pope. Be that as it 
may, after the death of the cardinal, 
and before it came to the turn of 
Francois de I'Hépital, seigneur du 
Hallier, she was the mistress of Vic, 
archbishop of Auch. Indeed her 
connexion seems to have been en- 
tirely ecclesiastical ; for Du Hallier 
himself, before taking to the sword 
and becoming Maréchal of France, 
had been Bishop of Meaux. To com- 
plete the whimsical jumble of all 
states, ranks, and conditions, Du 
Hallier, when Charlotte des Essarts 
died, married Francoise Mignot, then 
widow ofa receiver-general, formerly 
a laundress at Grenoble, and after 
Du Hallier’s death married for the 
third time to an abbé commendataire, 
ex-king of Poland, John Casimir! 

What a commentary on the state 
of things is supplied by these short 
——e of this Seigneur du Hal- 
ier and his two wives! The first 
the mistress of a king and two 
archbishops. The second a laun- 
dress, wife first of a tax-collector, 
then of a bishop turned soldier ; and, 
lastly, of an ex-king turned abbé 
without turning priest! 

One of the children of this Madame 
du Hallier by her cardinal lover (two 
daughters by her previous royal 
lover had both died in the odour of 
sanctity as abbesses, one of Font- 
evrault, the other of Chilly) was the 
Mdille. Romorantin, whom we have 
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already had occasion to mention. She 
is described to us as having been of 
small but exquisitely formed figure, 
blonde, piquante, and exceedingly 
beautiful. Bussy, moreover, further 
informs us that she was by tempera- 
ment inclined to mirth and pleasure, 
and permitted herself all sorts of 
liberties in conversation. Taking into 
consideration the general habits of 
that period in this respect, and the 
particular character of the narrator, 
we cannot help feeling that the latter 
phrase is a strong one, and was not 
used for nothing. In fact, Bussy adds, 
that she was one of those women 
“& qui on pouvait tout dire, pourvu 
que les paroles fussent décentes.” 
Even that pourvu is something ; but 
then a French courtier-soldier’s ideas 
of “ decency” in the days of Scarron 
and the Fronde, and that soldier 
Bussy-Rabutin! On the whole, we 
are not surprised when a few months 
later we find this mademoiselle, then 
transformed into Madame de Rhodes, 
the wife of Claude Pot, seigneur de 
Rhodes, grand master of ceremonies, 
dying childless at a very early age, 
and leaving behind her the reputa- 
tion of having been one of the most 
dissipated and intriguing women of 
that day, so rife with such. It is, 
perhaps, rather odd that the ex- 
mistress ofa king and two archbishops, 
and wife of an ex-bishop, should not 
have picked up by the way -side 
sufficient wisdom to have better put 
her daughter in the way she should 
go, but only sufficient to give a 
Bussy-Rabutin lessons in gallantry. 
Yet possibly we do injustice to the 
exemplary old lady. Possibly she 
contemplated her daughter's career 
as beautifully exemplifying the ex- 
quisite art of her bringing up, and 
reflecting the greatest credit on her 
judicious management; inasmuch 
as it seems that Mdlle. de Ramo- 
rantin before her marriage permitted 
all sorts of liberties to be taken 
with her — only in conversation, and 
* pourvu que les paroles fussent dé- 
centes.” What could one ask more! 

The inflexibility of her virtue in 
this respect we learn from the testi- 
mony of Bussy himself, who strenu- 
ously endeavoured to try on the 
daughter the efficacy of the lessons 
he was receiving from the mother. 
But in vain, although “ elle était assez 
bonne princesse pour moi.” The old rat 
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taught the young rat such a cunning 
perfection of “ virtue,” that she could 
nibble the bait off the hook without 
getting caught in the trap. “ Elle 
en faisait assez pour m’empécher de 
la quitter, n’en faisait assez pour que 
je fusse content. J'’avois de quoi 
satisfaire la vanité d’un Gascon, mais 
pas assez pour remplir les desseins 
d'un homme fort amoureux, et qui 
on au solide.” Bussy, with charac- 
teristic coxcombry, falseness, and 
littleness, seeks to palliate the disgrace 
of his failure by asserting that Mdlle. 
Romorantin was twenty years old 
at that time, while he was only 
seventeen. But he himself furnishes 
us with the means of detecting his 
lie. For he tells us that it was in 
1639 that he passed the winter at 
Chalons, in the society of Madame 
du Hallier and her daughter. Now 
as Bussy was born in 1618, he must 
then have been twenty-one. 

It is needless to record at length 
how Bussy, finding that he made no 
progress with Mdlle. Romorantin, had 
recourse to the plan of trying what 
jealousy might do. How he intrigued 
with a lady of Chalons with no other 
view than to try its effect on her; 
how it did not answer at all, but was, 
on the contrary, the cause of the 
young lady’s dismissing him alto- 
gether as a lover; how the other 
lady became jealous, and told Mdlle. 

tomorantin that Bussy had boasted 

of her favours; how Bussy hears of 
this, and compels her who really had 
been his mistress to go to Mdlle. 
Romorantin and tell her the whole 
truth ; and how this brings about an 
explanatory conversation between 
Bussy and Mdlle. Romorantin, which 
furnishes an instructive commentary 
on the “ pourvu les paroles fussent 
décentes” clause: all this need be no 
further indicated. Sufficient has been 
told to give the judicious reader a 
fair notion of what manner of man 
this Count Roger Rabutin de Bussy 
was, as well as some sort of general 
idea of the days he lived in. 

Passing over as altogether unpro- 
fitable and valueless the details of a 
multitude of other intrigues and love- 
adventures, we come to the period of 
his marriage in 1643 at the age of 
twenty-five. Nor is it at all neces- 
sary to dwell at length on the event. 
It was managed according to the good 
old fashion of such matters, and seems 
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to have been conducted with the most 
perfect propriety and decent indif- 
ference on the part of all interested 
in the affair. The parents made up the 
bargain with a view solely to con- 
siderations of property, each doing 
their duty to their children by driving 
as hard a bargain as they could. 
The lady’s name was Gabrielle de 
Toulongeon. The marriage does not 
appear to have altered Bussy or his 
manner of life in any way. His wife 
bore him three daughters, and then 
died in 1646. He tells us that he was 
much afflicted by her loss; adding 
somewhat characteristically, “ Elle 
m’aimait fort.” However her loss 
does not appear to have occasioned 
any more difference in his pursuits 
and mode of life than had his mar- 
riage with her. He goes to court, 
goes to the army, fights, and makes 
love, ingratiates himself with Condé, 
and, in short, lives altogether in an 
ordinary and gentlemanly sort of 
way. 

Nearly two years pass thus from 
the death of his wife, and we then 
find him on the look-out for a second. 
She is to be young and handsome, if 
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possible, but especially she is to have 
plenty of cash. 

Does the reader seem to himself 
by this time tolerably well acquainted 
with our brilliant friend Bussy ? Has 
he realised for himself a sufficient, 
clear, and vivid notion of him as he 
was,—handsome, prepossessing, with 
bright, open, joyous eye, quick in 
movement, bold, dashing, presump- 
tuous, amiable in manner, yet mean, 
exquisitely selfish and malicious ; to- 
tally unprincipled, and utterly in- 
credulous of virtue in others ; bright- 
minded and clever, but with an in- 
tellect perfectly and unstrugglingly 
subdued to what it worked in, in- 
capable of conceiving any thing better 
than a Parisian soldier-courtier’s life 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ? 

Such was Bussy-Rabutin, and so 
we leave him for the present, casting 
around him bold eyes on all sides in 
search of youth, beauty, and wealth, 
while we endeavour to present to the 
reader another scene from the rare 
galanty-show of the motley, mixed, 
and many-coloured life of that bus- 
tling time. 
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Tarre was an odious Irishwoman 
and her daughter who used to fre- 
quent the Royal Hotel at Leamington 
some years ago, and who went by the 
name of Mrs. MajorGam. Gam had 
been a distinguished officer in His 
Majesty's service, whom nothing but 
death and his own amiable wife 
couldovercome. The widow mourned 
her husband in the most becomin 
bombazeen she could muster, and h 
at least half an inch of lamp-black 
round the immense visiting tickets 
which she left at the houses of the 
nobility and gentry her friends. 

Some of us, I am sorry to say, 
used to call her Mrs. Major Gam- 
mon ; for if the worthy widow had a 

ropensity, it was to talk largely of 
herself and family (of her own family, 
for she held her husband's very 
cheap), and of the wonders of her 
paternal mansion, Molloyville, Coun- 
ty Mayo. She was of the Molloys 
of that county; and though I never 
heard of the family before, I have 
little doubt, from what Mrs. Major 
Gam stated, that they were the most 
ancient and illustrious family of that 
part of Ireland. I remember there 
came down to see his aunt a young 
fellow with huge red whiskers and 
tight nankeens, a green coat and an 
awful breast-pin, who, after two days’ 
stay at the Spa, proposed marriage 
to Miss S , or, in default, a duel 
with her father; and who drove a 
flash curricle with a bay and a grey, 
and who was presented with much 

ride by Mrs. Gam as Castlereagh 
Molloy of Molloyville. We all 
agreed that he was the most insuffer- 
able snob of the whole season, and 
were delighted when a bailiff came 
down in search of him. 

Well, this is all I know personally 
of the Molloyville family ; but at the 
house if you met the widow Gam, 
and talked on any subject in life, you 
were sure to hear of it. Ifyou asked 
her to have peas at dinner, she would 
say, “Oh, sir, after the peas at Mol- 
loyville, I really don’t care for any 
others,—do I, dearest Jemima? We 
always had a dish in the month of 


June, when my father gave his head 
gardener a guinea (we had three at 
Molloyville), and sent him with his 
compliments and a quart of peas to 
our neighbour dear Lord Marrowfat. 
What a sweet place Marrowfat Park 
is! isn’t it, Jemima?” If a car- 
riage passed by the window, Mrs. 
Major Gammon would be sure 
to tell you that there were three car- 
riages at Molloyville, “the barouche, 
the chawiot, and the covered cyar.” 
In the same manner she would favour 
you with the number and names of 
the footmen of the establishment ; 
and on a visit to Warwick Castle 
(for this bustling woman made one 
in every party of pleasure that was 
formed from the hotel), she gave us 
to understand that the great walk by 
the river was altogether inferior to 
the principal avenue of Molloy- 
ville Park. I should not have been 
able to tell so much about Mrs. 
Gam and her daughter, but that, 
between ourselves, I was particularly 
sweet upon a young lady at the 
time, whose papa lived at the Royal, 
and was under the care of Dr. Jeph- 
son. 

The Jemima appealed to by Mrs. 
Gam in the above sentence was, of 
course, her daughter, apostrophised 
by her mother, “ Jemima, my soul’s 
darling!” or, “ Jemima, my blessed 
child !” or, “* Jemima, my own love!” 
The sacrifices that Mrs. Gam had 
made for that daughter were, she 
said, astonishing. ‘The money she 
had spent in masters upon her, the 
illnesses through wih she had 
nursed her, the ineffable love the 
mother bore her, were only known to 
Heaven, Mrs.Gam said. They used 
to come into the room with their 
arms round each other’s waists; at 
dinner between the courses the mo- 
ther would sit with one hand locked 
in her daughter's ; and if only two or 
three young men were present at the 
time, would be pretty sure to kiss 
her Jemima more than once during 
the time the bohea was being poured 
out. 

As for Miss Gam, if she was not 
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handsome, candour forbids me to 
say she was ugly. She was neither 
one nor t’other. She was a person 
who wore ringlets and a band round 
her forehead ; she knew four songs, 
which became rather tedious at the 
end of a couple of months’ acquaint- 
ance ; she had excessively bare shoul- 
ders ; she inclined to wear numbers 
of cheap ornaments, rings, brooches, 
Serroniéres, smelling-bottles, and was 
always, as we thought, very smartly 
dressed, though old Mrs. Lynx 
hinted that her gowns and her mo- 
ther’s were turned over and over 
again, and that her eyes were almost 
put out by darning stockings. 

These eyes Miss Gam had very 
large, though rather red and weak, 
and used to roll them about at every 
eligible unmarried man in the place. 
But though the widow subscribed to 
all the balls, though she hired a fly 
to go to the meet of the hounds, 
though she was constant at church, 
and Jemima sang louder than any 
person there except the clerk, and 
though, probably, any person who 
made her a happy husband would be 
invited down to enjoy the three foot- 
men, gardeners, and carriages at Mol- 
loyville, yet no English gentleman 
was found sufficiently audacious to 
propose. Old Lynx used to say that 
the pair had been at Tunbridge, 
Harrogate, Brighton, Ramsgate, 
Cheltenham, for this eight years 
past, where they had met, it seemed, 
with no better fortune. Indeed, the 
widow looked rather high for her 
blessed child ; and as she looked with 
the contempt which no small num- 
ber of Irish people feel upon all per- 
sons who get their bread by labour 
or commerce ; and as she was a per- 
son whose energetic manners, cos- 
tume, and brogue, were not much to 
the taste of quiet English country 
gentlemen, Jemima,—sweet, spotless 
flower,—still remained on her hands, 
a thought withered, perhaps, and 
seedy. 

Now, at this time, the 120th regi- 
ment was quartered at Weedon Bar- 
racks, and with the corps was a cer- 
tain Assistant - Surgeon Ilaggarty, 
a large, lean, tough, raw-boned man, 
with big hands, knock-knees, and 
carroty whiskers, and, withal, as ho- 
nest a creature as ever handled a 
lancet. Haggarty,as his name im- 
ports, was of the very same nation 
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as Mrs. Gam, and, what is more, the 
honest fellow had some of the pecu- 
liarities which belonged to the widow, 
and bragged about his family almost 
as much as she did. Ido not know 
of what particular part of Ireland 
they were kings, but monarchs they 
certainly must have been, as have 
been the ancestors of so many thou- 
sand Hibernian families; but they 
had been men of no small considera- 
tion in Dublin, “ Where my father,” 
Haggarty said, “is as well known as 
King William's statue, and where he 
‘rowls his carriage’ too, let metell ye.” 

Hence Haggarty was called by the 
wags “ Row] the carriage,” and seve- 
ral of them made inquiries of Mrs. 
Gam regarding him: “Mrs. Gam, 
when you used to go up from Mol- 
loyville to the lord lieutenant’s balls, 
and had your town-house in Fitz- 
william Square, used you to meet the 
famous Doctor Haggarty in society ?” 

“Ts it Surgeon Haggarty of Glou- 
cester Street, ye mean? ‘The black 
Papist! D’ye suppose that the Mol- 
loys would sit down to table with a 
creature of that sort ?” 

“Why, isn’t he the most famous 
physician in Dublin, and doesn’t he 
row] his carriage there ?” 

“The horrid wretch! He keepsa 
shop, I tell ye, and sends his sons out 
with the medicine. He's got four of 
them off into the army, Ulick and 
Phil, and Terence and Denny, and 
now it’s Charles that takes out the 
physic. But how should I know 
about these odious creatures? Their 
mother was a Burke of Burke's 
Town, County Cavan, and brought 
Surgeon Haggarty two thousand 
pounds. She was a Protestant ; and 
I am surprised how she could have 
taken up with a horrid, odious, Po- 
pish apothecary !” 

From the extent of the widow’s 
information, I am led to suppose that 
the inhabitants of Dublin are not 
less anxious about their neighbours 
than are the natives of English 
cities; and I think it is very proba- 
ble that Mrs. Gam’s account of the 
young Haggartys who carried out the 
medicine is perfectly correct, for a 
lad in the 120th made a caricature of 
Haggarty coming out of a chemist’s 
shop with an oil-cloth basket under 
his arm, which set the worthy sur- 

eon in such a fury that there would 
ave been a duel between him and 
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the ensign, could the fiery doctor 
have had his way. 

Now Dionysius Haggarty was of 
an exceedingly inflammable tempera- 
ment, and it chanced that of all the 
invalids, the visitors, the young 
squires of Warwickshire, the young 
manufacturers from Birmingham, 
the young officers from the barracks, 
it chanced, unluckily for Miss Gam 
and himself, that he was the only 
individual who was in the least smit- 
ten by her personal charms. He was 
very tender and modest about his 
love, however, for it must be owned 
that he respected Mrs. Gam hugely, 
and fully admitted, like a good sim- 
ple fellow as he was, the superiority 
of that lady’s birth and breeding to 
his own. How could he hope that 
he, a humble assistant-surgeon, with 
a thousand pounds his aunt Kitty 
left him for all his fortune,—how 
could he hope that one of the race of 
Molloyville would ever condescend to 
marry him ? 

Inflamed, however, by love, and 
inspired by wine, one day at a picnic 
at Kenilworth, Haggarty, whose love 
and raptures were the talk of the 
whole regiment, was induced by his 
waggish comrades to make a proposal 
in form. 

“ Are you aware, Mr. Haggarty, 
that you are speaking to a Molloy ?” 
was all the reply majestic Mrs. Gam 
made when, according to the usual 
formula, the fluttering Jemima refer- 
red her suitor to “mamma.” She 
left him with a look which was meant 
to crush the poor fellow to earth, 
she gathered up her cloak and bon- 
net, and precipitately called for her 
fly. She took care to tell every sin- 
gle soul in Leamington that the son 
of the odious Papist apothecary had 
had the audacity to propose for her 
daughter (indeed a proposal, coming 
from whatever quarter it may, does 
no harm), and left Haggarty in a 
state of extreme depression and de- 
spair. 

His downheartedness, indeed, sur- 
prised most of his acquaintances in 
and out of the regiment, for the 
young lady was no beauty and a 
doubtful fortune, and Dennis was a 
man outwardly of an unromantic 
turn who seemed to have a great deal 
more liking for beefsteak and whis- 
ky-punch than for woman, however 
fascinating. 
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But there is no doubt this 
shy, uncouth, rough fellow had a 
warmer and more faithful heart hid 
within him than many a dandy who 
is as handsome as Apollo. I, for my 
part, never can understand why a 
man falls in love, and heartily give 
him credit for so doing, never mind 
with what or whom. That I take to 
be a point quite as much beyond an 
individual's own control as the catch- 
ing of the small-pox or the colour of 
his hair. To the surprise of all, As- 
sistant-surgeon Dionysius Haggarty 
was deeply and seriously in love ; and 
I am told had one day very nearly 
killed the before-mentioned young 
ensign with a carving-knife for ven- 
turing to make a second caricature 
representing Lady Gammon and 
Jemima in a fantastical park sur- 
rounded by three gardeners, three 
carriages, three footmen, and the 
covered cyar. He would have no 
joking concerning them. He became 
moody and quarrelsome of habit. He 
was for some time much more in the 
surgery and hospital than in the 
mess. He gave up eating, for the 
most part, of those vast quantities of 
beef and pudding for which his 
stomach had used to afford such am- 
ple and swift accommodation ; and 
when the cloth was drawn, instead of 
taking twelve tumblers and singing 
Irish melodies as he used to do in a 
horrible cracked yelling voice, he 
would retire to his own apartment or 
gloomily pace the barrack-yard, or 
madly whip and spur a grey mare he 
had on the road to Leamington where 
his Jemima (although invisible for 
him) still dwelt. 

The season at Leamington coming 
to a conclusion by the withdrawal of 
the young fellows who frequented 
that watering-place, the widow Gam 
retired to her usual quarters for the 
other months of the year. Where 
these quarters were I think we have 
no right to ask, for I believe she had 
quarrelled with her brother at Mol- 
loyville, and besides, was a great deal 
too proud to be a burden on any 
body. 

Not only did the widow quit Lea- 
mington, but very soon afterwards 
the 120th received its marching or- 
ders and left Weedon and Warwick- 
shire. Haggarty’s appetite was by 
this time partially restored, but his 
love was not altered and his humour 
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was still morose and gloomy. I am 
informed that at this period of his 
life he wrote some poems relative to 
his unhappy passion, a wild set of 
verses of several lengths, and in his 
hand-writing, being discovered upon 
a sheet of paper in which a pitch- 
plaster was wrapt up, which Lieute- 
nant and Adjutant Wheezer was 
compelled to put on for a cold. 

Fancy then, three years after- 
wards, the surprise of all Haggarty’s 
acquaintances on reading in the pub- 
lic papers the following announce- 
ment :— 


** Married, at Monkstown on the 12th 
instant, Dionysius Haggarty, Esq., of 
Hi. M. 120th Foot, to Jemima Amelia 
Wilhelmina Molloy, daughter of the late 
Major Lancelot Gam, R.M., and 
grandaughter of the late, and niece of 
the present Burke Bodkin Blake Mol- 
loy, Esq., Molloyville, County Mayo.” 


Has the course of true love at last 
begun to run smooth? thought I, as 
I laid down the paper ; and the old 
times, and the old leering, bragging 
widow, and the high shoulders of her 
daughter, and the jolly days with the 
120th, and Doctor Jephson’s one- 
horse chaise, and the Warwickshire 
hunt, and—and Louisa § , but 
never mind her, came back to my 
mind: has that good-natured, simple 
fellow at last met with his reward? 
Well, if he has not to marry the 
mother-in-law too, he may get on 
well enough. 

Another year announced the re- 
tirement of Assistant-Surgeon Mol- 
loy from the 120th, where he was 
replaced by Assistant-Surgeon Angus 
Rothsay Leech, a Scotchman pro- 
bably, with whom I have not the 
least acquaintance, and who has no- 
thing whatever to do with this little 
history. 


Still more years passed on, during 
which time I will not say that I kept 
a constant watch upon the fortunes 
of Mr. Haggarty and his lady, for, 
perhaps, if the truth were known, I 
never thought for a moment about 
them ; until one day, being at Kings- 
town, near Dublin, dawdling on the 
beach and staring at the Hill of 
Howth, as most people at that wa- 
tering-place do, I saw coming towards 
me a tall gaunt man, with a pair of 


bushy red whiskers, of which I 
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thought I had seen the likes in former 
years, and a face which could be no 
other than Haggarty’s. It was Hag- 
garty, ten years older than when we 
last met, and greatly more grim and 
thin. He had on one shoulder a 
young gentleman in a dirty tartan 
costume, and a face exceedingly like 
his own peeping from under a bat- 
tered plume of black feathers, while 
with his other hand he was dragging 
a light green go-cart, in which re- 
posed a female infant of some two 
years old. Both were roaring with 
great power of lungs. 

As soon as Dennis saw me his face 
lost the dull, puzzled expression which 
had seemed to characterise it, he 
dropped the pole of the go-cart from 
one hand and his son from the other, 
and came jumping forward to greet 
me with all his might, leaving his 
progeny roaring in the road. 

“ Bless my sowl,” says he, “sure 
it’s Fitz-Boodle? Fitz, don’t you re- 
member me? Dennis Haggarty of 
the 120th ? Leamington, you know ? 
Molloy, my boy, hould your tongue, 
and stop your screeching, and Jemi- 
ma’s too; d’ye hear? Well, it does 
good to sore eyes to see an old face. 
How fat you’re grown, Fitz; and 
were ye ever in Ireland before? and 
an’t ye delighted with it? Confess, 
now, isn’t it beautiful ?” 

This question regarding the merits 
of their country, which I have re- 
marked is put by most Irish persons, 
being answered ina satisfactory man- 
ner, and the shouts of the infants 
appeased from an apple-stall hard by, 
Dennis and I talked of old times, and 
I congratulated him on his marriage 
with the lovely girl whom we all 
admired, and hoped he had a fortune 
with her, and so forth. His appear- 
ance, however, did not bespeak a 
great fortune; he had an old grey 
hat, short old trousers, an old waist- 
coat with regimental buttons, and 
patched Blucher boots, such as are 
not usually sported by persons in 
easy life. 

“Ah!” says he, with a sigh, in 
reply to my queries, “ times are 
changed since them days, Fitz-Boodle. 
My wife’s not what she was—the 
beautiful creature you knew her. 
Molloy, my boy, run off in a hurry 
to your mamma and tell her an Eng- 
lish gentleman is coming home to 
dine, for you'll dine with me, Fitz, 
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in course?” And I agreed to par- 
take of that meal, though Master 
Molloy altogether declined to obey 
his papa’s orders with respect to 
announcing the stranger. 

“ Well, [ must announce you my- 
self,” said Haggarty, with a smile. 
“ Come, it’s just dinner-time, and my 
little cottage is not a hundred yards 
off.” Accordingly, we all marched 
in procession to Dennis's little cottage, 
which was one of a row and a half of 
one-storied houses, with little court- 
yards before them, and mostly with 
very fine names on the door-posts of 
each. “Surgeon Haggarty” was 
emblazoned on Dennis's gate on a 
shining green copper-plate ; and, not 
content with this, on the door-post 
above the bell was an oval with the 
inscription of “ New Molloyville.” 
The bell was broken, of course; the 
court, or garden-path, was mouldy, 
weedy, seedy ; there were some dirty 
rocks, by way of ornament, round a 
faded grass-plat in the centre, some 
clothes and rags hanging out of most 
part of the windows of New Molloy- 
ville, the immediate entrance to which 
was by a battered scraper, under a 
broken trellis- work, up which a 
withered creeper declined any longer 
to climb. 

“Small, but snug,” says Haggarty, 
“T'll lead the way, Fitz; put your 
hat on the flower-pot there, and turn 
to the left into the drawing-room.” A 
fog of onions and turf-smoke filled 
the whole of the house and gave 
signs that dinner was not far off— 
far off? You could hear it frizzling 
in the kitchen, where the maid was 
also endeavouring to hush the crying 
of a third refractory child. But as 
we entered all three of Haggarty’s 
darlings were in full war. 

“Ts it you, Dennis?” cried a sharp 
raw voice, from a dark corner in the 
drawing-room to which we were in- 
troduced, and in which a dirty table- 
cloth was laid for dinner, some bottles 
of porter and a cold mutton-bone 
being laid out on a rickety grand- 

iano hard by. “ Ye're always late, 
Ir. Haggarty. Have you brought 
the whisky from Nowlan’s? I'll go 
bail ye’ve not now.” 

“My dear, I've brought an old 
friend of yours and mine to take 
pot-luck with us to-day,” said Den- 
nis. 


“ When is he to come?” said the 
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lady. At which speech I was rather 
surprised, for I stood before her. 

“Here he is, Jemima, my love,” 
answered Dennis, looking at me. 
“ Mr. Fitz-Boodle ; don’t you remem- 
ber him in Warwickshire, darling ?” 

“ Mr. Fitz-Boodle! I am very glad 
to see him,” said the lady, rising and 
curtseying with much cordiality. 

Mrs. Haggarty was blind. 

Mrs. Haggarty was not only blind, 
but it was evident that small-pox had 
been the cause of her loss of vision. 
Her eyes were bound with a bandage, 
her features were entirely swollen, 
scared, and distorted by the horrible 
effects of the malady. She had been 
knitting in a corner when we entered, 
and was wrapt in a very dirty bed- 
gown. Her voice to me was quite 
different to that in which she ad- 
dressed her husband. She spoke to 
Haggarty in broad Irish, she addressed 
me in that most odious of all lan- 
guages—lIrish-English, endeavouring 
to the utmost to disguise her brogue, 
and to speak with the true dawd ing 
distingué English air. 

* Are you long in I-a-land ?” said 
the poor creature in this accent. 
“ You must faind it a sad ba’ba’ous 
place, Mr. Fitz-Boodle, I’m shu-ah! 
It was vary kaind of you to come 
upon us en famille, and accept a din- 
ner sans cérémonie. Mr. Haggarty, 
I hope you'll put the waine into aice, 
Mr. Fitz-Boodle must be melted with 
this hot weathah.” 

For some time she conducted the 
conversation in this polite strain, and 
I was obliged to say, in reply to a 
query of hers, that I did not find her 
the least altered, though I should 
never have recognised her but for 
this rencontre. She told Haggarty 
with a significant air to get the wine 
from the cellah, and whispered to 
me that he was his own butlah, and 
the poor fellow taking the hint scud- 
ded away into the town for a pound 
of veal cutlets and a couple of bottles 
of wine from the tavern. 

“ Will the childthren get their 
potatoes and butther here?” said a 
barefoot girl, with long black hair 
flowing over her face, which she 
thrust in at the door. 

“Let them sup in the nursery, 
Elizabeth, and send—ah! Edwards 
to me.” 

“Ts it cook you mane, ma’am?” 
said the girl. 
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“ Send her at once!” shrieked the 
unfortunate woman; and the noise 
of frying presently ceasing, a pre- 
spiring woman made her appearance 
wiping her brows with her apron, 
and asking with an accent de- 
cidedly Hibernian, what the misthress 
wanted. 

“Lead me up to my dressing- 
room, Edwards, I really am not fit to 
be seen in this dishabille by Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle.” 

“ Fait’ I can’t!” says Edwards; 
“ sure the masther’s out at the 
butcher’s, and can’t look to the 
kitchen fire !” 

*“* Nonsense, I must go!” cried Mrs. 
Haggarty ; and so Edwards, putting 
on a resigned air and giving her arm 
and face a further rub with her apron, 
held out her arm to Mrs. Dennis, 
and the pair went up-stairs. 

She left me to indulge my reflec- 
tions for half-an-hour, at the end 
of which period she came down-stairs 
dressed in an old yellow satin with 
the poor shoulders exposed just as 
much as ever. She had mounted a 
tawdry cap, which Haggarty himself 
must have selected for ten She had 
all sorts of necklaces, bracelets, and 
ear-rings in gold, in garnets, in 
mother-of-pearl, in or-moulu. She 
brought in a furious savour of musk, 
which drove the odours of onions 
and turf-smoke before it; and she 
waved across her wretched, angular, 
mean, scarred features, an old cam- 
bric hankerchief with a yellow lace 
border. 

“ And so you would have known 
me any where, Mr. Fitz-Boodle?” 
said she, with a grin that was meant 
to be most fascinating. “ I was sure 
you would ; for though my dreadful 
illness deprived me of my sight, it is 
a mercy to think that it did not change 
my features or complexion at all !” 

This mortification had been spared 
the unhappy woman; but I don't 
know whether with all her vanity, 
her infernal pride, folly, and selfish- 
ness, it was charitable to leave her in 
her error. 

Yet why correct her? There isa 
quality in certain people which is 
above all advice, exposure, or cor- 
rection. Only Jet a man or woman 
have puuness sufficient, and they 
need bow to no extant authority. A 
dullard recognises no betters ; a dul- 
lard can’t see that he is in the wrong; 
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a dullard has no scruples of con- 
science, no doubts of pleasing, or 
succeeding, or doing right, no qualms 
for other people's feelings, no respect 
but for the fool himself. How can 
you make a fool perceive that he is 
a fool? Such a personage can no 
more see his own folly than he can 
his own ears. And the great quality 
of Dulness is to be unalterably con- 
tented with itself. What myriads of 
souls are there of this admirable sort, 
—selfish, stingy, ignorant, passionate, 
brutal, bad sons, mothers, fathers, 
never known to do kind actions ! 

To pause, however, in this dis- 
quisition which was carrying us far 
off — Kingstown, New Molloyville, 
Ireland, nay, into the wide world 
wherever Dulness inhabits, let it be 
stated that Mrs. Haggarty, from my 
brief acquaintance with her and her 
mother, was of the order of persons 
just spoken of. There was an air of 
conscious merit about her, very hard 
to swallow along with the infamous 
dinner poor Dennis managed, after 
much delays, to get on the table. She 
did not fail to invite me to Molloy- 
ville, where she said her cousin would 
be charmed to see me; and she told 
me almost as many anecdotes about 
that place as her mother used to im- 
part in former days. I observed, 
moreover, that Dennis cut her the 
favourite pieces of the beefsteak, that 
she ate thereof with great gusto, and 
that she drank with similar eagerness 
of the various strong liquors at table. 
“ We Irish ladies are all fond of a 
leetle glass of punch,” she said, with 
a playful air, and Dennis mixed her 
a powerful tumbler of such violent 
grog as I myself could swallow only 
with some difficulty. She talked of 
her suffering a great deal, of her 
sacrifices, of the luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed before mar- 
riage, —in a word, of a hundred of 
those themes on which some ladies 
are in the custom of enlarging when 
they wish to plague some husbands. 

But honest Dennis, far from being 
angry at this perpetual, wearisome, 
impudent recurrence to her own 
superiority, rather encouraged the 
conversation than otherwise. It 
pleased him to hear his wife discourse 
about her merits and family splen- 
dours. He was so thoroughly beaten 
down and henpecked, that he, as it 
were, gloried in his servitude, and 
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fancied that his wife’s magnificence 
reflected credit on himself. He looked 
towards me, who was half sick of the 
woman and her egotism, as if expect- 
ing me to exhibit the deepest sym- 
pathy, and flung me glances across 
the table, as much as to say, “ What 
a gifted creature my Jemima is, 
and what a fine fellow I am to be in 
possession of her!” When the child- 
ren came down she scolded them, of 
course, and dismissed them abruptly 
(for which circumstance, perhaps, the 
writer of these pages was not in his 
heart very sorry), and after having 
sat a preposterously long time left us, 
asking whether we would have coffee 
there or in her boudoir. 

“Oh! here, of course,” said Dennis, 
with rather a troubled air, and in 
about ten minutes the lovely creature 
was led back to us again by “ Ed- 
wards,” and the coffee made its ap- 
pearance. After coffee her husband 
begged her to let Mr. Fitz-Boodle 
hear her voice, “ He longs for some 
of his old favourites.” 

“ No! do you?” said she ; and was 
led in triumph to the jingling old 
piano, and, with a screechy, wiry voice, 
sung those very abominable old ditties 
which I had heard her sing at Leam- 
ington ten years back. 

Haggarty, as she sang, flung him- 
self back in his chair delighted. 
Husbands always are, and with the 
same song, one that they have heard 
when they were nineteen years old, 
pay ; most Englishmen’s tunes 

ave that date, and it is rather affect- 
ing, I think, to hear an old gentleman 
of sixty or seventy quavering the old 
ditty that was fresh when he was 
fresh and in his prime. If he has a 
musical wife, depend on it he thinks 
her old songs of 1788 are better than 
any he has heard since; in fact he 
has heard none since. When the old 
couple are in high good humour the 
old gentleman will take the old lady 
round the waist and say, “ My dear, 
do sing me one of your own songs,” 
and she sits down and sings with her 
cracked old voice, and, as she sings, 
the roses of her youth bloom again 
fora moment. Ranelagh resuscitates, 
and she is dancing a minuet in powder 
and a train. 

This is another digression. It was 
occasioned by looking at poor Dennis's 
face while his wife was screeching 
(and, believe me, the former was the 
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most pleasant occupation). Bottom 
tickled by the fairies could not have 
been in greater ecstasies. He thought 
the music was divine; and had a 
further reason for exulting in it, 
which was, that his wife was always 
in a good humour after singing, and 
never would sing but in that happy 
frame of mind. Dennis had hinted 
so much in our little coll quy during 
the ten minutes of his lady's absence 
in the “ boudoir ;” so, at the conclu- 
sion of each piece,we shouted “ Bravo!” 
and clapped our hands like mad. 
Such was my insight into the life 
of Surgeon Dionysius Haggarty and 
his wife; and I must have come 
upon him at a favourable moment 
too, for poor Dennis has spoken, 
subsequently, of our delightful even- 
ing at Kingstown, and evidently 
thinks to this day that his friend 
was fascinated by the entertainment 
there. His inward economy was as 
follows: he had his half pay, a thou- 
sand pounds, about a hundred a-year 
that Kis father left, and his wife had 
sixty pounds a-year from her mother, 
which the father, of course, never 
paid. He had no practice, for he 
was absorbed in attention to his 
Jemima and the children, whom he 
used to wash, to dress, to carry out, 
to walk, or to ride, as we have seen, 
and who could not have a servant, as 
their dear, blind mother could never 
be left alone. Mrs. Haggarty, a 
great invalid, used to lie in bed till 
one, and have breakfast and hot 
luncheon there. A fifth part of his 
income was spent in having her 
wheeled about in a chair, by which 
it was his duty to walk daily for an 
allotted number of hours. Dinner 
would ensue, and the amateur clergy, 
who abound in Ireland, and of whom 
Mrs. Haggarty was a great admirer, 
lauded her every where as a model 
of resignation and virtue, and praised 
beyond measure the admirable piety 
with which she bore her sufferings. 
Well, every man to his taste. It 
did not certainly appear to me that 
she was the martyr of the family. 


“The circumstances of my marraige 
with Jemima,” Dennis said to me, in 
some after conversations we had on 
this interesting subject, “ were the most 
romantic and touching you can con- 
ceive. You saw what an impression 
the dear girl had made upon me 
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when we were at Weedon; for from 
the first day I set eyes on her, and 
heard her sing her delightful song of 
* Dark - eyed Maiden of Araby,’ I 
felt, and said to Turniquet of ours, 
that very night, that she was the 
dark-eyed maiden of Araby for me,— 
not that she was, you know, for she 
was born in Shropshire. But I felt 
that I had seen the woman who was 
to make me happy or miserable for 
life. You know how I proposed for 
her at Kenilworth, and how I was 
rejected, and how I almost shot my- 
self in consequence, — no, you don’t 
know that, for I said nothing about 
it to any one, but I can tell you it 
was a very near thing, and a very 
lucky thing for me I didn’t do it, for, 
—would you believe it?—the dear 
girl was in love with me all the time.” 

“ Was she really?” said I, who 
recollected that Miss Gam's love of 
those days shewed itself in a very 
singular manne; but the fact is, 
when women are most in love they 
most disguise it. 

“ Over head and ears in love with 
poor Dennis,” resumed that worthy 
fellow, “ who'd ever have thought 
it? But I have it from the best au- 
thority, from her own mother, with 
whom I’m not over and above good 
friends now, but of this fact she 
assured me, and I'll tell you when 
and how. 

“ We were quartered at Cork 
three years after we were at Weedon, 
and it was our last year at home, and 
a great mercy that my dear girl spoke 
in time, or where should we have 
been now ? Well, one day, march- 
ing home from parade, I saw a lady 
seated at an open window by another, 
who seemed an invalid, and the lady 
at the window, who was dressed in 
the profoundest mourning, cried out, 
with a scream, ‘ Gracious heavens! 
it’s Mr. Haggarty of the 120th.’ 

“* Sure | know that voice,’ says I 
to Whiskerton. 

“* It’s a great mercy you don't 
know it a deal too well,’ says he, 
‘it’s Lady Gammon. She’s on some 
husband-hunting scheme, depend on 
it, for that daughter of hers. She 
was at Bath last year on the same 
errand, and at Cheltenham the year 
before, where, Heaven bless you! 
she’s as well known as the Hen and 
Chickens.’ 

“*Tll thank you not to speak dis- 
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respectfully of Miss Jemima Gam,’ 
said I to Whiskerton; ‘she’s of 
one of the first families in Ireland, 
and whoever says a word against a 
woman I once proposed for, insults 
me,—do you understand ?’ 

“* Well, marry her if you like, 
says Whiskerton, quite peevish, 
‘ marry her, and be hanged !’ 

“Marry her! the very idea of it set 
my brain a whirling, and made me a 
thousand times more mad than I am 
by nature. 

“ You may be sure I walked up the 
hill to the parade-ground that after- 
noon, and with a beating heart too. 
I came to the widow’s house. It was 
called ‘ New Molloyville,” as this 
is. Wherever she takes a house for 
six months, she calls it ‘ New Mol- 
loyville ;” and has had one in 
Mallow, in Bandon, in Sligo, in Cas- 
tlebar, in Formoy, in Drogheda, and 
the deuce knows where besides ; but 
the blinds were down, and though I 
thought I saw somebody behind ’em, 
no notice was taken of poor Denny 
Haggarty, and I paced up and down 
all mess-time in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of Jemima, but in vain. The 
next day I was on the ground again ; 
I was just as much in love as ever, 
that’s the fact. I'd never been in 
that way before, look you, and when 
once caught, I knew it was for life. 

* There’s no use in telling you how 
long I beat about the bush, but when 
I did get admittance to the house (it 
was through the means of young 
Castlereagh Molloy, whom you may 
remember at Leamington, and who 
was at Cork for the regatta, and 
used to dine at our mess, and had 
taken a mighty fancy to me), when 
I did get into the house, I say, I 
rushed in medias res at once; I 
couldn’t keep myself quiet, my heart 
was too full. 

“QO Fitz! I shall never forget the 
day,—the moment I was inthro- 
juiced into the dthrawing-room” (as 
he began to be agitated, Dennis's 
brogue broke out with greater richness 
than ever, but though a stranger may 
catch, and repeat from memory, a 
few words, it is next to impossible for 
him to keep up a conversation in 
Irish, so that we had best give up all 
attempts to imitate Dennis), “ when 
I saw old Mother Gam,” said he, 
“ my feelings overcame me all at once ; 
I rowled down on the ground, sir, as 
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if I'd been hit by a musket-ball. 
* Dearest madam,’ says I, ‘I'll die if 
you don’t give me Jemitna.’ 

“ ¢ Heavens! Mr. Haggarty,’ says 
she, ‘ how you seize me with surprise ! 
Castlereagh, my dear nephew, had 
you not better leave us?’ and away 

e went, lighting a cigar, and leaving 
me still on the floor. 

“ * Rise, Mr. Haggarty,’ continued 
the widow. ‘I will not attempt to 
deny that this constancy towards my 
daughter is extremely affecting, how- 
ever sudden your present appeal may 
be. I will not attempt to deny that, 

rhaps, Jemima may feel a similar ; 
a, as I said, I never could give 
my daughter to a Catholic.’ 

“*T’m as good a Protestant as 
yourself, ma’am,’ says 1; ‘my mo- 
ther was an heiress, and we were all 
brought up her way.’ 

“* That makes the matter very 
different,’ says she, turning up the 
whites of her eyes. ‘ How could I 
ever have reconciled it to my con- 
science to see my blessed child mar- 
ried to a Papist? How could I 
ever have taken him to Molloyville ? 
Well, this obstacle being removed, I 
must put myself no longer in the 
way between two young people. J 
must sacrifice myself, as I always 
have when my darling girl was in 
question. You shall see her, the 
poor, dear, lovely, gentle sufferer, 
lips’ learn your fate from her own 
ips 

ei ‘The sufferer, ma’am,’ says I; 
* has Miss Gam been ill ?’ 

“* What! haven’t you heard?’ 
cried the widow. ‘ Haven't you 
heard of the dreadful illness which 
so nearly carried herfrom me? For 
nine weeks, Mr. Haggarty, I watched 
her day and night, without taking a 
wink of sleep, —for nine weeks she 
lay trembling between death and life, 
and I paid the doctor eighty-three 
guineas. She is restored now, but 
she is the wreck of the beautiful 
creature she was. Suffering, aid, 
perhaps, another disappuintment—but 
we won't mention that now —have 
— her so down. But I will 
eave you, and prepare my sweet 
girl for this strange, this entirely 
unexpected visit.’ 

“ T won't tell you what took place 
between me and Jemima, to whom I 
was introduced as she sat in the 
darkened room, poor sufferer! nor 
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describe to you with what a thrill of 
joy I seized (after groping about for 
it) her poor emaciated hand. She 
did not withdraw it; I came out of 
that room an engaged man, sir; and 
now I was enabled to shew her that 
I had always loved her sincerely, for 
there was my will, made three years 
back, in her favour, that night she 
refused me, as I told ye I would 
have shot myself, but they'd have 
brought me in non compos, and my 
brother Mick would have contested 
the will, and so I determined to live, 
in order that she might benefit by 
my dying. I had but a thousand 
younds then, since that my father 
ie left me two more, I willed every 
shilling upon her, as you may fancy, 
and settled it upon her when we 
married, as we did soon after. It 
was not for some time that I was 
allowed to see the poor girl’s face, or, 
indeed, was aware of the horrid loss 
she had sustained. Fancy my agony, 
my dear fellow, when I saw that 
beautiful wreck !” 

There was something not a little 
affecting, I think, in the conduct of 
this brave fellow; that he never 
once, as he told his story, seemed to 
allude to the possibility of his de- 
clining to marry a woman who was 
not the same as the woman he loved ; 
but that he was quite as faithful to 
her when ill, hideous, and blind as he 
had been when captivated by the 
poor, tawdry charms of the silly 
miss of Leamington. It was hard 
that such a noble heart as this should 
be flung away upon yonder foul 
mass of greedy vanity. Was it hard, 
or not, that he should remain de- 
ceived in his obstinate humility, and 
continue to admire the selfish, silly 
being whom he had chosen to wor- 
ship ? 

“T should have been appointed 
surgeon of the regiment,” continued 
Dennis, “ soon after, when it was or- 
dered abroad to Jamaica, where it 
now is. But my wife would not 
hear of going, and said she would 
break her heart if she left her mo- 
ther. So I retired on half-pay, and 
took this cottage; and in case any 
practice should fall in my way, why 
there is my name on the brass plate, 
and I'm ready for any thing that 
comes. But the only case that ever 
did come was one day when I was 
driving my wife in the chaise, and 
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another, one night of a beggar with 
a broken head. My wife makes me 
a present of a baby every year, and 
we've no debts; and between you 
and me and the post, as long as my 
mother-in-law is out of the house, 
I'm as happy as I need be.” 

“ What, you and the old lady 
don’t get on well ?” said I. 

“ I can’t say we do; it’s not in na- 
ture, you know,” said Dennis, with a 
faint grin. “She comes into the 
house, and turns it topsy-turvy. 
When she’s here I'm obliged to sleep 
in the scullery. She’s never paid 
her daughter's income since the first 
year, though she brags about her sa- 
crifices as if she had ruined herself 
for Jemima; and, besides, when 
she’s here, there's a whole clan of the 
Molloys, horse, foot, and dragoons, 
that are quartered upon us, and eat 
me out of house and home.” 

“ And is Molloyville such a fine 
place as the widow described it?” 
asked I, laughing, and not a little 
curious, 

“ Oh, a mighty fine place entirely!” 
said Dennis. ‘“ There’s the oak park 
of two hundred acres, the finest cal 
ye ever saw, only they’ve cut all the 
wood down. ‘The garden in the old 
Molloy’s time, they say, was the 
finest ever seen in the west of Ire- 
land; but they’ve taken all the glass 
to mend the house windows, and 
small blame to them either. There's 
a clear rent-roll of three and fifty 
hundred a-year, only it’s in the hand 
of receivers; besides other debts, on 
which there is no land security.” 

“ Your cousin-in-law, Castlereagh 
Molloy, won't come in to a large 
fortune ?” 

* Oh, he'll do very well,” said Den- 
nis. “As long as he can get credit, 
he’s not the fellow to stint himself. 
Faith, I was fool enough to put my 
name to a bit of paper for him, and 
they could not catch him in Mayo; 
they laid hold of me at Kingstown 
here. And there was a pretty to do. 
Didn't Mrs. Gam say I was ruining 
her family, that’s all? I paid it by 
instalments (for all my money is set- 
tled on Jemima); and Castlereagh, 
who’san honourable fellow, offered me 
any satisfaction in life. Any how, he 
couldn't do more than that.” 

“Of course not, and now you're 
friends.” 

“Yes, and he and his aunt have 
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had a tiff, too; and he abuses her 
properly, I warrant ye. He says 
that she carried about Jemima from 
lace to place, and flung her at the 
read of every unmarried man in 
England a’most,—my poor Jemima, 
and she all the while dying in love 
with me! As soon as she got over 
the small-pox—she took it at Fer- 
moy—God bless her, I wish I'd been 
by to be her nurse-tender,—as soon as 
she was rid of it, the old lady said 
to Castlereagh, ‘ Castlereagh, go to the 
bar’cks, and find out in the army-list 
where the 120th is.’ Off she came to 
Cork hot foot. It appears that while 
she was ill Jemima’s love for me 
shewed itself in such a violent way 
that her mother was overcome, and 
promised that, should the dear child 
recover, she would try and bring us 
together. Castlereagh says she would 
have gone after us to Jamaica.” 

“T have no doubt she would,” 
said I. 

“ Could you have a stronger proof 
of love than that?” cried Dennis. 
“* My dear girl’s illness and frightful 
blindness have, of course, injured 
her health and her temper. She 
cannot in her position look to the 
children, you know, and so they 
come under my charge for the most 
part; and her temper is unequal, 
certainly. But you see what a sensi- 
tive, refined, elegant creature she is, 
and may fancy that’s she’s often put 
out by a rough fellow like me.” 

Here Dennis left me, saying, it was 
time to go and walk out the children ; 
and I think his story has matter of 
some wholesome veluiion in it for 
bachelors who are about to change 
their condition, or may console some 
who are mourning their celibacy. 
Marry, gentlemen, if you like; leave 
your comfortable dinner at the club 
for cold mutton and curl papers at 
your home; give up your books or 
pleasures, and take to yourselves 
wives and chiidren ; but think well on 
wha y ou do first, as I have no doubt 
you will after this advice and ex- 
ample. Advice is always useful in 
matters of love; men always take it ; 
they always follow other people’s 
opinions, not their own: they always 
profit by example. When they see 
a pretty woman, and feel the delicious 
madness of love coming over them, 
they always stop to calculate her 
temper, her money, their own money, 
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or suitableness for the married life. 

* & © Be, be hal Loew 
fool in this way no more. I have 
been in love forty-three times with 
all ranks and conditions of women, 
and would have married every time 
if they would have let me. How 
many wives had King Solomon, the 
wisest of men? And is not that 
story a warning to us that Love is 
the master of the wisest? It is only 
fools who defy him. 

I must come, however, to the last, 
and perhaps the saddest, part of poor 
Denny Haggarty’s history. I met 
him once more, and in such a condi- 
tion as made me determine to write 
this history. 

In the month of June last, I hap- 
pened to be at Richmond, a delight- 
ful little place of retreat; and there, 
sunning himself upon the terrace, 
was my old friend of the 120th, he 
looked older, thinner, poorer, and 
more wretched, than I had ever seen 
him. 

“What! you have given up Kings- 
town ?” said I, shaking him by the 
hand. 

“Yes,” says he. 

“ And is my lady and your family 
here at Richmond ?” 

“ No,” says he, with a sad shake of 
the head ; and the poor fellow’s hol- 
low eyes filled with tears. 

“ Good Heavens, Denny! what's 
the matter ?” said I. He was squeez- 
ing my hand like a vice as I spoke. 

“7 hey’ve Lert me!” he burst out 
with a dreadful shout of passionate 
grief—a horriblescream which seemed 
to be wrenched out of his heart; 
“ left me!” said he, sinking down on 
a seat, and clenching his great fists, 
and shaking his lean arms wildly. 
“T’ma wise man now, Mr. Fitz-Boodle. 
Jemima has gone away from me, and 
ms you know how I lena her, and 
10w happy we were! I've got no- 
body now; but I'll die soon, that’s 
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one comfort; and to think it’s she 
that'll kill me after all !” 

The story, which he told with a 
wild and furious lamentation such as 
is not known among men of our 
cooler country, and such as I don’t 
like now to recall, was a very simple 
one. The mother-in-law had taken 
possession of the house, and had driven 
him from it. His property at his 
marriage was settled on his wife. 
She had never loved him, and told 
him this secret at last, and drove him 
out of doors with her selfish scorn 
and ill temper. The boy had died ; 
the girls were better, he said, brought 
up among the Molloysthan they could 
be with him; and so he was quite 
alone in the world, and was living, or 
rather dying, on forty pounds a-year. 

His troubles are very likely over 
by this time. The two fools who 
caused his misery will never read 
this history of him ; they never read 
godless stories in magazines; and I 
wish, honest reader, that you and I 
went to church as much as they do. 
These people are not wicked because 
of their religious observances, but in 
spite of them. They are too dull to 
understand humility, too blind to see 
tender and simple heart under a 
rough ungainly bosom. They are 
sure that all their conduct towards 
my poor friend here has been per- 
fectly righteous, and that they have 
given proofs of the most Christian 
virtue. Haggarty’s wife is considered 
by her friends as a martyr to a savage 
husband, and her mother is the angel 
that has come to rescue her. All 
they did was to cheat him and desert 
him. And safe in that wonderful self- 
complacency with which the fools of 
this earth are endowed, they have 
not a single pang of conscience for 
their villany towards him, and consi- 
der their heartlessness as a proof and 
consequence of their spotless piety 
and virtue. 
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